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' ge influence of madicval Indiath Mustims op Indian sncial erie? 
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wis active and palpahis, And yectats dimension was net the 
sate all through the meditval age ranging. say, berwecn A.D. 
100 and 1€60. In the heginning Muslims were feo in pumbers, 
indeed very fow. Obsicuniy the quantum ef therrsmpact at that 
stage soukl have been only liented. Ti grew ax then nuribeis 
grew. ae 

On the other hand, while We “dprkarahkes ~of Muslims ain 
India gave the Hindu civilisation a big jolt. its influence en Indian 
nocirty conunted to remain ever strong. In anv society people 
lisa fo coeasst, tdeas are exchanged, and different sections of 
people fffuence ane anothers life and theaght. So happened in 
medieval India tuo  ffere the Muslims and Hindus clashed and 
merited s their mutual rolations passed through stresses and 
attains: but they also influcneed each other in soelal and cullural 
spheres, Side by sidu, all throueh the centuries of the Middle Apes 
the Muslins sumbers went on rising. Increase in population is not 
merely a growth in numbers and. as W. EG  Movore points ont, it 
changes not only “the sive ef social «ystems.....hat also the com- 
plowuy aud intertelatenship. or organizational forms within systems, 
usually with accompanying strains’. 


* 


These ideas led meto the conclusion that in any study af 
eesiieval fustors and society out one task shoukt be to try to 
etimate how many Muslims aad nun-Musting there were and to 
determine the propertion of Muslims io dhe overall populaver of 
Inds. Then the picture of Maslans diveng and workinp wih the 
mijority of nereSudiims wonld became Hl more clear, For, “one 
fect is patents clear, “The vast mapority ef Muslims in Indie fand 
‘ahistany are convert’ from indigenows elements, and the ‘two natiom 
theory” Has ge bdsterial basis.” 


Papulition stink of gtecensus times are fhemg succes fally 
ailerapiedd ap vyeoy weslere conyttie, bet in Indira not much werk 
fas Gea done an tins area. TLis beok ts ufmost a isaitien attempt 
ai population senly ef the mheval perio@. (4 need hardiy be said 
that te squeeze afvanatin onthe degen and size of papelasion 


(vi) 


in medieval times from centemporary sources has been an uphill 
task. Besides, any study of population of pre-census times can bs 
based only on estimates and estimates by their very nature tend 
to be tentative. In our computation, however, sufficient historical 
evidence has been forthcoming for any demographic behaviour. If 
nothing more, I have at least been able to collect in one place 
direct and indirect evidence leading to fairly pood estimates of 
medieval Indian population, although the estimates themselves may 


not always be invulncrable to challenge. However I hope that the - 


uniqueness, magnitude and delicacy of the task would make the 
reader indulgent and the critic tolerant. 


In ths study ] have found it fruitful to divide the eight cen- 
turies of the medieval period info four parts of two centuries cach, 
and study the ovcrall population as well as the growth of 
Muslim numbers separately for the periods A. D. 1000 to 1200, 
1200 to 1400, 1400 to 1600, and 1600 to 1800. These bench-marks 
are not as arbitrary or unscientific as they look. The year 1000 
saw the introduction of Muslims in the cis-Indus region consequent 
upon the invarious from Ghazni. 1200 witnessed the establishment of 
Turkish rule and 1400 its decline. Akbar’s Ape came to a close by 
about 1600. The two last centuries witnessed the peak of glory and 
the nadir of decline of Muslim power in India. 

A number of friends, belonging to the University of Delht where. 
this study was carried out, helped and encouraged me in completing” 
the work. Professor Donald F.Lach of the University of Chicago 
and a Visiting Professor in the Department of History, Delhi Uni- 
versity, duting the vear 1967-68, gave me some Demographic 
Tables of European ecitics prepared for his own use. Dr. Ashish 
Bose, Professor of Demography in the Institute of Economic Growth, 
went through the first draft of the book, Ient ready advice on many 
points. and helped me in preparing Tables and Diagrams. Dr. Suren 
Navalakha of the Asian Research Centre placed at my disposal 
some very valuable material on the growth of Muslim population 
in Bengal. Dr. Feroz Ahmad of the Physics Department ungrudg- 
ingly carried out for me some calculations on the electronic com- 
puter, and Dr. H. C. Varma was hind enough to prepare the Index. 


To all these and many others not mentioned here I owe a debt of 
gratitude. 


K. §. Lal 
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SOURCE MATERIALS AND LIMITATIONS OF 
DEMOGRAPHIC DATA 


The most important source atteriads for the study of medieval 
Induin demography, as for the smaly of any other aspect of medreval 
blurs, muinly comprise coniemporary Arabic and Persian ceoraphi- 
val and historical serks, Of ne less cansequence are the accounts of 
fordian itinerants, ccpeciaily Durcpeen, Many modern works alse help 
if eatunating the papulmion of medieval times. These fall into three 
cAneOuIe: The first ser oimeists of these written in the prreecemus 
yours, dad siteraping popiiation estates of past centaries, Aciial 
eensns roporks from URS) onwards form ue second set. Lastly, there 
ats the wriungs of scholars fde Wi. Moreland, EM. Datta and 
Kingsley Dasis hho Rave, on the basis of the houreeemeferials mene 
Honed shove. ateempied tr adjudge the population of India durlug 
the medieval period, 


Persian aod Aralne Works 


Atabic and Persian wesks have been eyalaited line and 2¢7in 
by 4cRehigs of madisa} Tedien histery, bid HA wih 
A epee oi osicasine ther miretiance, snthendicie amd relay 
as teeters AF predittend ant ducial fustory, Tigre we haw to sre hoy 
tee they ate helpfol ia the study of medics al popwathen, Medicril 
He m hiktonana, hie all thee. in the wiedieval world, were net 

ateresied in the study of papulation as such, But on going threoeh 
thely works a Huts minutely. ane does come acrous a sag deal of 


Meise, fe scymetimges oven date godataintics, whith batlp in 
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demographic study. It is from them that we learn that many rulers, - 
for varied reasons, were keen on knowing about the number of their 
subjeet people. For instanec, we are told by Ibn Battuta that once 
during the reign of Muhammad bin Tughlaa, when relief measures 
were undertaken at the time of a famine ‘all over Hind and Sind’, 
‘jurisis and judges set out registering the names of inhabitants in 
different streets, sending for the people and giving them provisions’, 
Akbar indeed ordered a regular census in the twentyifth year of 
his reign.? Right up to the time of Aurangzeb do we hear of sar 
shun.ari® (counting of heads, census 2), which goes to show that some 
sort of estimate of the number of people used to be kept. Even 
though we have no aecess to such records now, stray references in the 
ehronieles about population trends are not altogether lacking. 


For the period A.D. 1000 to 1200 one important souree of 
information 1s Arab georaphers and travellers. The ‘geographers’ 
usually travelled widely and collected all sorts of information—on 
the habits, manners and customs of the people, thir religious nnd 
social life, articles of trade and manufacture, life at the sea-ports, 
regions with eoneentrated or dispersed population etc.—about 
coutitries whose ‘geagraphy” they were writing. Consequently, their 
notices on India have a bearing on its population structure also, A few 
historians also throw light on such events as hint at the rise or fall 
of population, For example. Alberuni, Utbi, Baihaqi and Ibn-ul 
Asir all write about the invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni and similar 
happenings. and the loss or dispersal of the Indian population in the 
process, 


From the thirteenth century right up to the eighteenth however, 
there is no dearth of Persian chronicles. These are mainly contem- 
porary political histories, but oceasionally they give deseription 
of cities and towns, figures of revenue of regions and kingdoms, 


1. The Rehla of Ibn Battura, English trs with commentary by Mahdi Husain, 
Oriental Inslitute (Baroda, 1953), p 84 Also p, 117. 

2 Abul Fazl thar Nand, trs. in Eloi nnd Dowson, History of India as told 
hy its own Afstorians, 8 vols (London, $867-77), Nereafter abbreviated as 
Eand D, VI, p. 6f. 

tT have not been able to locate this passage in the Bib. Ind, text, vols. 
1h or ils English trs, by H. Beveridge (Calcutta, 1945}. 
3. ge seit Muhammad Hashim, Muntal hab-ul-Lubab (Calcutta 1889 1925) 
»Pp 157 i. | 


Also Eand D, op. cit., VIL, (pp. 207-533) p. 247. 
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centres ef manufacture and trade, areas under cultivation, prices of 
commodities, strength of armies, peaple killed in wars and famines 
gs well as periodical Inmnigeations, and sometimes, though rarciy, 
even mention about rise and fall of papekition, ATL his assortment 
oY information is very useful fer the study of medievs! Indian 
population, ia siracture and trends. Listing such chroniies is here 
wacalied for: rose which shed light on any area helping in population 
windy rave bien referred fain thei proper context, However, 
may Be mentioned that the paportaat contemporary chronicles of the 
Sultanate peried are thosc of iynuddin Barant, Amir Kiusran, feamu, 
ond Shams Siral Afif, and for the Mughal period tere are the 
wuthentio works of Babur, Abul Pazl, Nigaoiuddin Abimnad, and 
Kheh Khan, Geoshieh, a very desvriptive writer, is a great help. 


Thus there is anticlent source materiad in the Persian lingnage 
ior the period cleventh to eighteenth century. Si from the sixteents 
acotury aniwards Persian historians tend ta become more iaformative 
and provide verve valuable information helping demopraphic study. 
Alwt Fa7!’s Gest volume ef the Aleidkbari, for eanmple, gives prites 
ef commoacdiiivs of daily tc, and the second statistics of troops whe 
could he vated ta duty in ficht from each and every pargasah of 
Abbar’s empre. Even other sixteenth and seventeenth century writen: 
are better equipped wah information and statistics on papulation. Tn 
tie cightecath centary the pasition improves still furtlier, and Marathy 
and Persian works give detailed dewcription af casualties conseguent 
upon Agtangach's ware in the Deccan, Nadir Shah's invasion. Abdali's 
idids nm the Puniab aad the Third Battle of Panipat. In additien, 
Maslin weriters ninny tines give figures and names of thogs who 
sanverted to Istam from tine to time, helping in the assessment of 
ihe vaowth of Bfustim papalation im medics si India, 


Wriginas af Voredyners 
Per the stady of wedieral Indian dumwgraphy the Winersries of 
furcipy sitiiersy of gteat importance  Yhey came fa India a travel- 
wets, rade’, poosnte it SCAT oF ereplrygnanyt aud soine oven os ombay 
vader. Some Tbe Wossal and Shibabaddia Aluuad did notsvh.& 
rain bat bave orci reliable wocount ef alfaies here on tier bois of 
tiformation \uogiod by others: came ike Alberni, Yon Bathate 
ami Abdur Rariuty, stated heea for years and fave feye derailed 
gpd ze absent feeites, Qesiisices, wars ete. ddl mere BY ait 
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are their comments about places or regions sparsely or thickly 


populated. 

In this regard European travellers are still more informative, 
From the time of Marco Polo the chain of European travellers to 
India remains unbroken. From the sixteenth century their number 
swells. Barbosa, Bernier, Tavernicr, and Manucci, and dozens of 
other visitors have written about India in some detail. Besides 
providing usual information about cities and towns, droughts and 

estilences, their writings are important in many other respects 
Landing on the west coast extending from Gujarat to Malabar, each 
one of them visited one or more than one region in the interior. 
Some travelled extensively within the country, so that collectively 
they present a fairly detailed picture of the whole of India. They 
could also often distinguish between Hindus and Musalmans and 
so help in estimating the proportion of the two peoples. Most 
important of all, they sometimes give definite population statistics of 
cities and towns or else compare many Indian cities with those of 
Europe whose population figures or reliable estimates thereof are 
now available. Factory Records of European commercial establish- 
ments in India too provide very valuable information of demographic 
nature. 


Modern: Works ; 


British administrators and officials in India were definitely inte- 
rested in Indian demography, and from the nineteenth century many 
att¢mpts were made to compute the numbers of inhabitants as well a3 
to assess demographic trends in earlier centuries and estimate the 
population of ancient and medicyal times. District officials some- 
times held sarts of local censuses in citics, towns, and villages. and 
reported their findings to Goyerument. So also was done inprincely 
states. Colonel Sleeman’s Rambles end Recollections’ and Reginald 
Heber’s Journal’ fall under such category of works. Heber 
has also fixed the proportion of Hindus and Muslims with some 
amount of accuracy. These writings may be treated as almost 
contemporary material, for while political changes may be sudden 


&  Sleeman, Sir William H., Journes through the hinedom 
’ oF 4 xi 4 1 fy 
1849-50, 2 vols. (London, 853). EN hea 


Hecker, Reginald » Narrative of a fourey through the Upper Provinces of India 
second edition, 3 sols. (London, 1828). ; 


h 
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oe 


or rovolutionsry, inthe study of soclal, econdmic, and eyen popu. 
i 


ation, trends. the material of F220 of 1820 may, by and large, speuk 
for 1780 or N00. When Elphinsrene wrote his history’ in the 
, witdie of rhe ninctecnth century, he also made an atlempl ro assess 
the populauion of earlier Himes. But Edeard Thornton's Gazetcers 
written om precensas dimes and published in 1854. is amine af 
Jiiermation for demographic study. Tt gives populauion figures of 
ios is and cities gathered on the basis of actual eensyses locally Held 


‘between 1800 and PRSE as well as reporis sent ou be Brish 


officials from India te their home ceugates. This Gnzetier contains 
total population of Prosidencies, proviness and princely states, of 
districts, towns and sometimes even vilapes. Purtherniore. bestdes 
giving the number of Hindu and Mutlim inhabltanre. Ho alse 
provides Sgurtes of Hindu and Muslim agicultarists and those 
engansed mm non-agricultural professions in rural and urbiin arcas, 
Tt need hardly be stated that such pre-census attempts help a great 
dealin csiimating the torsl popelation as alse the Hindu-Mauslim 
proportion in ihe India of 1800. 

Indian Consus Reports from 1872 onwards too are impotiani. 

Tie first all-india coasus was held in 1872, But it was none 
SYNLRFOTOUS, the craumeration eatended over two uy three mothe. 
mid i took place in different areas in different months. But after 
i$) mire scientilic methods of enumeration. were brought inte vse. 

Popolation figures of che late nineteenth and rwentieth centusies by 

thepwehes are of no uscta us, bat Census Reports are not merely 

faiogacs of figures. They tries htoneal backrround and deduce 
ksidenye for any fiartiontar ar collectike demegraphic behaviour, 
infeorinion of secial, religions, or ¢eonamiy savure collected be 

cenit rivals. daving a hearing on modem popubevien patterns, 
contd alae be frplvelly used for the study ef medieval Indian 

“pupaistiia ircads, 


Amone modern aren, WiibhMoereand must be given ipe 
ore’: ak dete plencerme werk io the Sekb of medics al Jediin 


%, Piste tind, Shauat ssuart Tre Siete of Jedi, 2 vel, CLoadon U8 1, 
iPevion Linaid. Gaseterr ol the Trreterag us be de Gucerniment af he 
a oe 


. yoy e a sl . 4 s 
6 0 Beret doa lol he Vathe Sot: on Ar Centiagn nf ddia, Gomadid 63 
* OO a Ay a 
tie sbihetity af the Von Geen af Dareciars and chil frera rhe 
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demography. In the space of a few pages® he scientifically sifted all 
the evidence within his reach to arrive at an estimate of Indian 
population in c. 1600. Some scholars have differed from him, some 
others have agreed with him, and many census Reports have cited 
his authority. Kingsley Davis wrote his monumental work? thirty 
years after Morcland’s when much more material was available. 
He has also attempted an estimate of the population of ancient and 
medieval times, thus helping in our study. The contribution of 
J.M. Datta to the study of medieval Indian demography too is 
laudable® Similarly, many historical monographs by modern 
scholars on medieval Indian history have been of great -help. As an 
example only one such work may be menfioned. Professor Si Ram 
Sharmua’s Religious Policy of the Afuehal Emperors gives facts and 
figures about conversions of Hindus to Islam under the Mughals, in 
particular under Shahjahan and Aurangzeb, helping in the assess- 
ment of the growth of Muslim population. After all, our main task 
has been to collect figures, data, statistics and well-established facts 
having a bearing on medieval Indisn demography. These are 
Somctimes readily available in these rescarch monographs, and are 
more reliable too, having been cross-checked froma number of 
sources, ' 
Conclusion 


Ail these source-materials, though impressive in bulk, are 
deficient in actual demographic data for the period A.D. 1000 fo 
1800. And yet,as Kingsley Davis has pointed out, research on 
medieval Indian demography is not just a ‘quixotic’ effort, or ‘an 
exercise of the imagination.” ‘It is true that Indian statistics do 
not cover the whole history of India......But what country exists 
Whose history is so covered ?......Compared with the world as a 
whole, India’s past population statistics are above the average. 
Certainly she has had more usable data than any country of cqual 


. 
~ e 


8. Need MOIEEn a: India at the Death of Akbar (Maceillan & Co, London, 
1920}, pp. 9-22 

9 Kingsley Davis, “The Population of India amd Pakistan (Prineston: New 
Jersey, 1951) 

10. Jatindra Mohan Datta, (i) “Proportion of Atuhammadans in India Through 
Centuries", The Modern Review, Calcutta, January, 1946, 
(ii) “A Reexamination of Moreland’s Estimate of Population of India at the 
Death of Akbar" in Indian Population Bulletin, Published by the Registrar 
General, No. 3, 1960. 
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dexwardnes is, “and “hts Etat constitutes one 0 af the- Strongest reasons 
or anaking-a Speciat: st udy-of her populations"? © 
Tneleed, workitig “on the availabie facts and | ee ie 
: possible ta delermine the size of the population in the succeeding 
“cemipries sof the. medieval perind, And since we also possess same’ 
ne data forthe ancient period and definite statistics about modern times, 
| Somiag, by resorting te the old method of proceeding from’ the 
“okndwn to the unknown, obtain a tolerably satisfactory picture about 
. ke yniddls. ages. By werking forward from ancicnt times (on. the 
“biais af Yhe' demographic data, howsnever fragile}; and. back'f from 
modern times ivhen definite population iigures are available), and 
: 7a rag inte uecount all the factual and plausible ‘figures the medieval 
gdeords theniselves provide, a fairly correct idea of the population: 


afte medieval period can bo obtained. 
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SOME METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF 
ESTIMATING POPULATION 


Our source materials discussed in Section | are many and 
varied im nature. However their sifting and utilization for a 
demographic stnd) of medieval India are beset with many difficulties. 
Of course it would not be fair to expect from medieval chroniclers 
definite population statistics ; these are not found jn any historical 
works 1n any country in the pre-census times. But while our sources 
are deficient in figures and data, they are rich in facts providing 
historical background and circumstantial evidence for demographic 
behaviour. We shall discuss their merits and faults in the same 
sequence as adopted in Section I. 


Arabic and Persian Works 


The weaknesses of medieval chronicles are well-known. Their 
style is by and large turgid and ornamental ; their narrative is often 
exaggerated. And this applies as much (if not more) to figures as to 
facts. A few no doubt are trustworthy but many of them are extreme- 
ly faulty with regard to figures and statistics ; and almost all of them 
let their imagination and their pen run riot. Consequently, even when 
they are not quite reticent on demograghic matters, they are neither 
very informative nor always reliable. 


: Thus Al Masudi (writing about A.D. 941-42) says that there- 
are 120,C00 towns and villages in Sind? Rashiduddin, in Jami- 
ut-Tawarikh (completed 1310) writes that “it is said that Guzerat. 


}, Al Masuds, VWaruj-ul-Zuhab,trs Eand D, op cit. (in. 2) J, p. 23. 
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in respect of extent, riches, the number of armies. ..”’8 and to impress 
this idea they gave inflated figures, But though their data may 
not be correet, their demographie image of India is eorrect. To 
quote Helleiner again, “the demographic history of that ‘proto-statisti- 
cal? age requires that quantitative information is supplemented by 
ci-cumstantial evidence, as well as recorded opinions of eontempora- 
ries.”">) That far the testrmony of the above writers has a value. 


Now large figures or testimony of ‘foreigners’ in themselves 
need not always ereate misgivings. Ibn-ul-Asir did not eome to 
India, but most of what he writes about its geography and history 
is by and large correct. For example when he says that the popu- 
lation of Banaras was ‘‘said to amount to a million’!° in the 30's 
of the eleventh ccutury, we may not rejeet his statement just because 
today Banaras does not have a million inhabitants, We know on 
the authority of Atberuni that, besides being a eentre of Hindu 
learning and piigrimage, Banaras had received large number of 
refugees after Mahmud of Ghazni’s invasion of the Punjab. 

Indian chrontelers share the weaknesses of foreigners. They 
also often exaggerate, particularly when writing about casualties in 
wars. Of the dozens of medieval Persian chroniclers, it cannot be 
said that some are truthful while others are less reliable. The same 
writer may give some figures correetly, in others he may commit 
mistakes and cven wilfully. Therefore, every figure and faet given 
by medieval ehronielers needs to be put under the minutest serutiny. 
We have to eross-eheek the figures given by one writer with those of 
others, and only when this opportunity is denied, can the data be 
aeeepted only if supported by historical anteeedants and situations. 
A few examples would show how careful one has to be when 
dcaling with medieval writers. 


Ziyauddin Barani 1s an eye-witness historian, but his figures 
and data are not always precise. When sometimes he means to 
convey ‘a very large number’, he gives the figure of 100,000. That 
in 1297-98 the Mongol leader Kadar mvaded India with 100,000 
horse,*? may be acceptabic, but when he says that the Mewatis, 
during Balban’s reign, killed 100,000 royal troops?? he definitely 


8. Masalik-ul Absar, op cit ,(n 5\ p 574, 
9. Cam, Econ. History. op. cit (n Typ 2 
10. Ibn-ul-Asir, Canu/-ut-Tanarikh, trs. Eand D, U1, p. 251. 


1. Barant, Ztyauddsn, Tarskhet-Firoz Shaht (Caleutta, 1862) p. 250, 
12 lbid ,p. 57. 
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exaureraies, for neither che Mewatis were such well-organized fighters 
nor’ Balbo so weak .4 King as to have let them: destroy a hundred 
shots wand wf his iioaps. It may be said that Barani’s *100.0)% only 
CORLEY S at id ta af the lyumerivity of numbers. amd he is asualls 
casual se his figures. For examply, at one place he says that 
che army of Qu utluch Khwaja, the Mongol leader whe ynvaded India 
an 71299, ay 260,000 (é@ dist senon), while at another that wa, 
ahs (G0.000 Qvak lek saver darand}3* Similarly, dusing Targhi’s 
ironion 11303). according to Baran, the Mongol army was 125,000 
Large ee finan), but a tatle later, on the aa page of his 
narrative, it becomes 30 to 40 thousand os at chahed hacary* But 
“this wry uence in many other cases, i5 quit: moderate in his 
situates and yw ieliabic. The whole oe of Afauddin Uhalll’s 
Mathet Conuol as piven by dim togethe: with the price bsts of 
iwoddrains, clolhs, Horses. Slaves, cle. appears br by unuc. 
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‘ 


fers fake another fourteenth cemury hestorian, Shams Siray 
Af, if Berani has a weakness for 100.000, Affi, very fond of 
eh itnp Wyre that the slaves of Mirez Tughiaq numbered 180, Of, the 
revenue fiom hits 1200 gardens was 180,000 sankehs, agd in his wart 
ith Sharsuddin Uyas Shah (A.D 1253), hie killed 80,009 min is 
“Hengal’” Theammensiiy and cuincidense of the numbers create 
“mgvings. “On checking up Ho appears drat whue the fivere in the 
bate Of shaves at nd revenue from garden, seams to be mire ot on 
easreet, the nanshers of none kied in Bengal are exams ates 
Fo tithe ty aeluve him, AGE gitcs detailed desapton Hb nee 
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Feng. Hy tras almost lured iato an ambush. The shane: of 
Beats sant on for a whole day aad in an area of seven her 
vt} TEA, pp 284, te, 
a dnt fp 3th 
ASH, Shun. Stag, Tah eis Sho (€ alsatta, Te) pp, 270, My wad 1) 
Toye liv ds 
Wo Av adeeb APE the efaves were diattibated sifoserthe esupire, About 
SME eg as he Kane's gisteantl seevigs, 1208) parked oa the Raval 
Warnes, sme were etipipyed on ragiuins thy Qrras, adhers were 1 the 
Beat Stues sAlim f&itwia, Ghenmjal Kian: of 5 arash Sees 
roms ee Dashacs, papsdare tant wiry wakdars it sth. faretY pees as Moulton, 
Deepsipar an Ghvat and wens were vent eves 3p Bisoos LAGE, an el 
FadS gp at ke Wah wah deaBs on band af second ae be fdr 
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around. After the massaere the Sultan ordered his soldicrs to collect 
the heads of the slaughtered, promising to give one silver tankah for 
each head. The troops thercfore took to the task in all earnestness. 
The heads were counted in the Sultan’s presenee and were found to 
be 180,000.17 The chronieler has left no stone unturned to convince 
us of his veracity. Still the figure seems to be unduly. laree for 
Firoz Tughiaq ; it could have fitted in with the narrative of massaeres 
of Chingiz or Timur. And then there is the authority of the 
Strat-i-Firoz Shahi, waich says that onty 60,000 were killed.*® 

Only one more case may be cxamined. Muhammad Aslam'’s 
Farhat-un Nazirin, written in 1770-7), is a contemporary work for 
ihe 1761 Battle of Panipat But when the author says that “The 
dcad lay strewn shoulder to shouider from the plain of Panipat to 
Delhi. About ninety thousand persons, male and female, were 
taken prisoners, and obtained eternal happiness by cmbracing the 
Muhammadan faith. Indeed, never was such splendid victory 
achicved from the time of Amir Mahmud Subuktigin...,7!% he 
Appears to be trying to convince us about the large number con- 
verted, but fails to impress. No other contemporary work (and 
there are quite a few for this Battle) mentions proselytization on 
such a large seale. The author exaggerates, but how much dis- 
count could be given to the number of the converted is difficult te 
detcrmine. Were this the figure for conversions and deportations 
during afl the campaigns of Abdali in the Punjab, it could be 
believed. 

It must be emphasised, however, that large figures by them- 
selves, though somctimes frightcning, may not always be ineorrect. 
In this connection let us examine the statement of Professor H. K. 
Sherwani, who, commenting on the details gisen by medicval 


17 Afif, op. cit. (n_ 15) pp. 121. 

38 The Mss of the National Library, Calcutta, and the Oriental Public Library, 
Bankipur, of Sirat-i Frroz Shahi have 60,000. See R.C. Jauhari. Firaz 
Tughing ~Agra, 3968}, p. 51. The Allahabad University copy of the MS. 
contains a fantastic estimate of 600,000 which 1s obviously an error of the 
copyist. See J.M. Banerjee, History af iroz Shah Tughiug (Delhi, 1967), 
pp. 32 and 5}-52 n. 

Yahiya, a later histosian. merely says “The Bengalis were ae and their 
casualties were large.” 
Yahiya Sarhindi, Tarihh-i-Mubarok Shahi, {Calcutla, 3931}, p. 125. ‘ 

19, Sai Aslam, Farhat-un-Nazirin, trs. Eand D, op. cit. (thn 2) VU - 
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chronicles on the Bhataal-Vilavanagar war says: ‘Pf the number 
the cnemics Of the Bahsuasis sa 


id te hae beeh billed ar rinssacre 


ed “dusing ute various camipaigns andertaken during the “hundred 
mnt ifoy years a® Bahmanl rule were lo be added uepcther, there 
wenld hardiv bo a human soul left south of tie Tungbhadra from 
ihe Telinguaa’ ftietrae thatthe figuees and statlatics oF con 
temporary (and Lac) writers are imposing. bul there are reasons 
for their being so. The number of combat troops in ite Deccan 
was undoubtedly Jarge-—-so farge dixt “it certainty demands a large 
Strain on our credulity’ Leasing askle the testimony of India 
writers in this regard, Nuniz, Barros. and Cenui all place the 
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« 


ay of Vilavanagar above a millon. Abdur Razzaqg 442}, whe 


stayed 2 the Vijayanagar court for about six months and- whose 
atatement therefore can hardly be doubted, puts the number at 
T1008, 000) with 1.000 elephants. ‘The Bahmanis tao had an immense- 
ly lnsge army. Nukitin states that in the 1462 campsign the Gulbarges 
forces amounied to 190.000 horse, 100,000 foot, and 375 clephants, 
The sultan himself. independently of his nobles, (sok the field with 
30.000 men. Many other facts and data are axailable?* but the 
above mentional should sadliee fe prove that lollies in the 
Bhamani- Vijayanagar war were on on exfensive seule. , 


In South “the Hindus fought almost mude."" Such troops 


formed ine bulk of the armics on both sides, ond in any bare Presc 
‘sakhed’ saldiers world huve boen killed in large numbers. Chilion 
pupiiaion was aay, mithiessty massacred, oo the weveuas wbour 


the 


Souwh say. We come across wars o1iginatiag m an afier-dimner 


fest urd ending with such slaughter that ‘vietmms an the Undu ¢ide 
nlone were ne bess than halfa milion fA.D. P339005* tn Mads 
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Vijayanagar dominions by Ahmad Bahmani, who so overran the 
country that he used to halt for rest for three days only after he had 
massacred an instalment of 20,000 men, women and children.2* 
When such details of the strength of forces deployed and killings 
among soldiers and civilans are given by contemporary writers 
(on whose narratives the accounts of Sewell and Wolselcy Haig are 
based), 1t would not be possible to disbclicve the great losses in war. 
It 1s in a decisive battle that casualties are limited because the killing 
is over ina day or two. Butthe war betwcen the two kingdoms 
was indecisive ; it was a continual affair for morc than a century 
and a half, and killings and massacres, often on a large scale, were 
its special feature. That people survived in Telingana and south of 
the Tungbhadra was due more to the demographi¢ recuperation 
through natural procreation than to the smallness of the numbers 
killed. A slight exaggeration here and there does not minimise the 
enormity of the loss, and details of the campaigns lend support to 
the data of contemporary writers. : 

In this context 1t may be necessary to say a word about how 
the information and data about casultics in war were obtained by 
medicval writers. Kaulling the ‘enemy’ and counting the dead in 
field have been a pleasure and a pastime of the strong through the 
ages. In primitive societics tie victors uscd to cut the thumbs of 
those whom they killed, make garlands of thesc, and wear them as 
trophies. Neeklaccs of skulls arc also not unknown. Similarly in aneient 
Egypt, ‘the military secretaries, immediately after the conelusion 
of a battle reckoned the number of the slain in the presence of the 
king. This counting was done by cutting off the hands......”2? In 
medicval times we come across repeated refcrenees to the raising 
of ‘towers of skulls’ after battles, or to the actual sending of heads 
of the killed to the court,*° which would have helped in computing 
the numbers of the killed. 

Reference has already been made to Firoz Tughlaq’s counting 
the killed in Bengal. In the Assam campaign ‘“‘khani-khanan ordct- 
cd that the prisoners should have the heads of the slain tied round 
them, and be thus exposed to the derision of the camp...and after- 


26. C.H.I.,UL, pp. 397-98 + Sewell, pp. 67-68. ‘ 

27. Sir Hinders Petrie in Story of the Nations, p. 33. 

28. Amir Khosrau, Deval Rani, (Aligarh, 1917) p. 61, Barant, op. cit., {n. 1) 
p. 321. The fact is so well-known and the references so frequent that they 
hardly need be cited. 
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wards put to death”.** Similarly the sullans sometimes gave’ cash 
- awards for ‘hunting’ the heads of the enemy, and the amount disbursed 
would have provided a sure way of finding the number of casgua- 
lties." To gloat over the success of their patrons or just to please 
. them by crediting them with extraordinaty achievements, medieval 
chroniclers sometimes might have over-estimated the numbers killed 
by them, but they always gave figures and data on the %asis of 
“some source, official or private. which they knew to be reliable. 


Some wrote on the basis of information lent to them by their 


father or grandfather or some other old and eaperienced people 
who were cye-witnesses. Others had fricnds in governmierit service 
and narrated events of campaigns in which they themselves were 
participants and information so transmitted was coviected ‘by these 
chroniclers.*8 Such sources could not be ualmpeachable and have 
somtimes landed the writers into errors, But most of the chroni- 
clers of medieval India were official historians who wrote atl the 
behest of the king or nobles or under theif patronage. These writers 
had official records at their disposal. ‘(There were no secrets in 
Mogul administration’ says Vincent Smith,?? and when even 
foreigners could consult official records, Indian court and private 
historians certainly did. One wonders if there was any document inf 

' Akbar’s archives (in the Imperial Capital, provincial capitals or chief 

, elites) to which Abul Faz was denied access. Similarly to Ziyauddin 
Barani was avadable Kabir-ud-din’s Fatelt Namah in which every 
day occurrences of Alauddin Khalj’s reign were recorded. Such 
examples need not be multmlied. Official records were many ; 

“ most of these have been lost by now, but they were easily available 
to medieval historians. 


in conclusion it may be said that on a study of the medieval 


chronicles it appears that with regatd to the figures of the 
- ¢asualtices of the ‘enemy’ in war our chroniclers, probably to 


Khali Khan, op. eff. Uf, m. 3). Tes, in Band D, VIT, p. 268. 

Deval Rani, op. cit. (n. 28}. p. GL 5 AGL, ap. cif, Cn. 15), p. 124. 

Algo see Rizquilah, Magier is Mushtagi Sols 381)-39(a) who mentions'a 
case of dullection of shoes of the enemy whO lost their lives in action. 

E.G. Barant, op. ce (a. 11s pp. GT, U4. 229, 370, Isami, Futh-us-Salatin 
(Agra, 1938), pp. 169, 340, 341. ; 
Snuth, Akbar the Grea! Mog? UDelhi Reprint; 1962), p. 2. 

Lor. cit, 
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glorify their heroes—conquerors and tulers—sometimes give inflated 
‘figures, Their estimates of the population of a city or region are 
also sometimes liable to be optimistic; their one major drawback is 
that they ignore the rural scene altogether. But in many other 
details, which are helpful in demographic study, they are fairly trust- 
worthy. For instanee, many chroniclers give reliable data about the 
‘prices of foodgrains and other commodities pertaining to their 
times. About the same period the amount of revenue,<the rate of 
revenue, the price-schedules on which the revenue demand Was settled, 
are also given. AJ] this information helps in caleulating -the ‘total 
‘amount of produce on which the then population subsisted and 
estimating, on the hasis of per capita consumption of foodgrains and 
other edibles, the then density of population. Thus, in spite of their 
few weaknesses, the faets and figures supplied by medieval chronic- 
Jers are of great value in our study. oy 


Writings of Foreigners 


i So far as population studies about medieval India are concern- 
ed, the itineraries of foreign visitors to this country Jike travellers 
and traders are even more important. They have written about 
famines, pestilences and wars and about towns and cities thinly or 
thickly populated. They often compare Indian cities with those of 
their own countries. On a few oecasions they give definite and 
fairly reliable population statistics. But their notices too are not 
free of weaknesses. Muslim travellers, coming from countries of 
small population densities, arc invariably impressed with the 
teeming millions in India and, therefore, sometimes give exaggerat- 
ed estimates of Indian population. The Europeans are more sober. 
But.in fixing the proportion of Muslim numbers in the overall 
population structure, the testimony of European writers has to be 
aceepted with great caution. Many of them were either not eapable or 
not careful about distinguishing between peoples of various religious 
faiths. Vasco da Gama had Janded near Calicut on 17 May, 1498. 
But even after spending threc months in Calieut in a Hindu country, 
he was hardly aware of the cxistcence of the Hindu Religion or 
‘Hindu Society, and ‘he mistook a Hindu temple for a chapel... 
entered the temple and prayed there. As Denison Ross pertinently 


34. R.P. Rao, Portuguese Rule in Goa, (Bombay, 1963), pp. 24-25. 
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remarks, “Uk remains a mystery why they (the Portuguese) failed to 


“discover that the Zamorin was neither Christian nor Muslim, ,secing 


that they were for so longin daily intercourse with him.’ 

Eyen in northern India. where Mushms were in good numbers, 
there is great doubt if Europeans could always distinguish a 
Hindu from a Muslim. Just as to Indians,’all Europeans of various 
nationalities look alike, similarly many Europeans in all 
probability could not always differentiate between a Hindu 
and a Muslim in medieval times. After all the majority of Muslims 
were Hindu converts and their physiognomy did not change with 
conversion to Islam. Besides, Hindus and Muslims usually dressed 
alike. As early as the tenth century Ibn Hauqal was struck by the 
fact that ‘‘the Muslims and infidels in this tract (Kambaya to 
Saimur) wear the same dresses. and let their beards grow in the 
same fashion. They use fine muslin garments on account of the 
extreme heat. The men of Multan dress in the same way.’’% 
While it can only be assumed that the high classes of both the 
communities in the Sultanate period dressed ahke, they are actually 
found to bo doing so in the Mughal period. Hindu converts to 
Islam, especially of the lower classes, did not change their way of 


‘dressing with change of faith. That Hindus and Muslims looked 


alike is also proved by the fact that many rulers of the Sultanate 
and Mughal times enfoiced regulations requiring Hindus to wear 
distinguishing marks on their dresses so that they might not be mis- 
iaken for Muslims.*? Qazvini says that Shahjahan had ordered 


that Hindus be not allowed to dress like Muslims." The Fatawa-i- 


Alanigiri also recommended that the Hindus should not be allowed 


‘to look like Muslims.?° 


Many local officers also issued similar orders in their assign- 


ments.’? But all these regulations could not have been strictly 


35. Cambridge History of India, Ed. HH. Dodwelt, V CDethi Reprint, 1963), p. 5, 

"34 bn Hangal, dsthalal-ul-Biled, trs. Rand D, op. cit. Un. 23), p. 39. 

37, Sti Ram Sharma, The Religiaus Policy of the Mughal Emperors (Asia 
Publishing House, Bombay, 1962), p. $. 

38. Qazvint, Badshahnaniah, p, 445, cited in Sharma, op. cit. p. 93. 

39, Fatawa-rilameri, Urdu us. (Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow). II, 
pp. 442-45, 

40. usa Khan, Jagirdar of Patiala and Shamsabad, had ordered that the 
Hindus of hss jagir should wear a picee of cloth on their dress asa mark 


of distinction from the Musliras, Badaoni. Afnnrakhab-yt-Tawaridh (Caleutta, 
PRES-H91. TT. 0 924. 
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enforced. The paintings of the Mughal period as well a§ those of 
the Rajput and Pahari galam clearly point to similar dresses for the 
Hindu and Muslim elite. Manucci says that many Rajputs wore 
gold armicts, ‘‘so that, if killed, those finding the body may see to 
its cremation.’’! Otherwisc, except that the Rajputs usually 
shaved, all put on a ‘cabaya’ (qaba) and more or less looked 
alike. Of course, the Indians themselves could not have mistaken 
a Hindu for a Muslim and vice versa. But it would have been 
difficult fora foreigner to distinguish between the two unless his 
stay in the country was of long duration and his curiosity and 
interest very keen. But, as we shall see Jater on, even keen 
observers like Pires and Bernier make mustakes in estimating the 
proportion of Muslim numbers. Sartorial patterns are determined 
more by court etiquette, current fashions, and climatic conditions, 
than by mere religious affihations, and the mistake of the Europeans 
Was unconscious. But in many cases, and because of this difficulty, 
tlie accounts of these foreigners are not quite helpful in fixing the 


ratio between the Hindus and Muslims in the population of 
Medieval India. 


Else, the notices of Europeans are very informative. Coming 
from abroad, they were curious to know, and their observations 
are often more informative and reliable than those of indigenous 
writers. 


Modern Works 


In modern works, the monumental work of Kingsley Devis on 
the population of India and Pakistan gives very reliable estimates. 
Edward Thornton and W.H. Moreland have added to our 
knowledge, the former by collecting a plethora of reliable data 
about the total population and Hindu-Muslim ratio in citics, dis- 
triets and regions, and the latter by doing valuable pioneering 
work in the field of medieval Indian demography. But from: 
Thornton’s Gazettecr itself it is evident how sometimes contempo- 
rary writers and even surveyors could make mistakes in counting. 
There may not be many such instances, but one is indeed stagger- 
ing. Writing about the city of- Thatta in Sindh, Thornton says: 


41, Manucci, Storia do Mogor, English trs by W. Irvine, 4 vals., (Landon, 
1996}, LL, p. 437, 


AQ. isid MY, pp 122-23, 





ie The: ‘peesenk populations’ ds. easily etna at uelow 2: a , 
“Gkennédy:- I 181) ‘at dess than : 10, 000: -Burnes,- Report: On. Commerce : 
Sof Thatta; 3); ‘at 123 000, (Outram; 18), 15,000 (Burnes, Bokhara; AU 
MQ; 2275 18,000:-CLR. “AS Si) 1834, 234), 20,000 (Pottinger, 382), and. 
a0, 000. (James Burnes, " Sindey”. a3 About. Moreland’s-estimate’ Carr 
Saunders’. in .¥orld Population. has commented thus::. **“Moreland's .. 
<Fipiire has. ‘been quoted with favour in the census reports of India; 10", 
: etter estimate is available, but its factual: chasis is of the most slender 
es, ind’ rs te Even. so, modern -works on population ‘studies are fesuils 
e Of pation scientific esearch and are-very valuable. 


















cab ae “The Indian Census Reports are authentic and provide a ‘detailed: 
i analvsis, of population trends from 1881 onwards. The demographic 

patterns marked out by them. help in guaging the situation prior to” 

ASS] and indeed for the medieval times, But these reports have only 
oe fimited value for us. If it were not so, our ‘task would haye 
“-Bcome. -very easy. - On the basis of the known statistics, say of the - 
‘Muslim population between 1881 and 1941, we could have calcu~ 
vated ‘regressively to find the Muslim numbers in the year 1781, 
681, 1581, 1500, 1400 or, for that matter, for any single year in. . 
: he" medievai-period. .But when this was done on the electronic 
pgainntr, the results obtamed were fantastic. (Calculation in, 







fos 


“tearession on the electronic computer showed that 94. million: 
“Muslims of.1941 of 49 million fof 1881, would have been 510 in’. 
BA 'D, 1401 and only 10 in A.D. 1241—an absolutely wrong. result.) 
Moreover, Indian. census figures have not always been unimpeach>. 
CaBly. réliable. Uneducated and even educated but superstitious: 
ae have sometimes been found reluctant to truly disclose the’ ’ 
‘Snuniber of their children as ‘a protection against the ‘evil eye of the 
nt “ jealous’ Inthe 1941 ‘census population figures were inflated ome. 
“Account: of communal rivalry; and the Pakistan census report’ of 
S495) estimates that the inflation of. Muhammadans in 1941. wa as of 7 
the order of 10 per cent. 
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rescarch on medieval: Indian deriography: : Bat while direct ee 
mation on mcdieval population -is not’ available;. some. facts. “and 
data left by contemporary chroniclers have. a diréct bearing: on “our 
area of study. Some information can also’ be ‘gleaned’ from ‘the 
references of forcign visitors, mostly travellers and. traders; cspe- 
cially about cities and regions thickly - or sparsely popuilated.. ‘But 
their figures, and the validity ‘of our conclusions: ined on their 
evidence may be open to question. Our data, assumptions, ‘and 
conclusions, therefore, cannot be unquestionably. correct. We can 
only estimate possibilities and seek limits within which, truth may 
let? ERR AO i a2 


PART 2 


Total Population in 
Medieval india 


Hi 








TOTAL POPULATION—PRE-1000 POSITION 


Let us start with the demographic position of India prior to the 
yeat A. D. 1,000. Although no data as such are available for the ancient 
times, there are statements of Greek writers which depict India as a 
sountry of large population. Apollodorus writes that there were 
between Hydaspes (Jhelum) and Hyphasis (Beas)—approximately the 
kingdom of Porus—1500 cities, none of which was less than a Xos, 
which, adds Elphinstone, ‘with every allowance for cxaggeration, 
supposes a mast flourishing territory! The army of Porus, oné of 
the several kings who ruled in the Punjab, is said to have had 200 
elephants, 300 chariots, 4,000 cavalry and 39,000 infantry * This 
. was the position in the western Punjab. In the East, Patliputra was 
“eight milés long and one and a half broad and had 64 gates. The 
~army of Chandragupta Maurya in camp, according to Magasihenes. 


was four hundred thousand and its‘ total strength seven hundred 
thousand. 


ee Since a detailed study of ancicat Indian demography is out of 
the purview of the present study, it may be stated that on the basis 
ofa careful examination of the evidence available on the subject, 
Dr. Pran Nath estimates the population of India around 300 B.C. 
as between 100 and 140 million? This figure might appear to be 


i. Apolloderous in Strabo, cited in Elphinstone. op. ef., (i, 6), p. 460. 
2, dhtd., p. 458, Elphinstone considers these figures 10 be too high. 
3. Pran Nath, Study in the-Economic Condition of ancient desc Roval Asiatic 
Society (London, 1929), Chapter ¥. 
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on the high side‘, But Professor Kingsley Davis, who has made a 
thorough study of the population of India and Pakistan, agrees 
with the estimate of Pran Nath and adds that conditions in ancient 
India provided a good basis for a large population. What he says 


may be summarised thus. La : 


Being near the centre of origin of Neolithie cultural traits 
(India reeeived these earlier than most of Europe), India had thou- 
sands of years ago, the basis for a thickly settled population. The 
highly developed civilization of the Indus Valley people and the 
Aryans confirms this contention. The Harappa and Mohenjodaro 
excavations reveal that ‘‘as far baek as the 3rd or 4th millennium 
B.C. and probably much earlier still, India was in possession of “a 
highly developed civilization with large and populous cities, well 
built houses, temples and public buildings...and many other ameni- 
ties. Both sites contain the ruins of five or six cities superimposed 
one on top of another, and disclose a well-developed artistic sens¢- 
and business-like habits.....and a highly developed city _ life.'® 
‘The inhabitants of these cities lived largely no doubt by 
agriculture’’.® {10S 


The Aryans came from the north-west around 2,000 B.C. 
They were an agricultural and pastoral people who understood the 
principles of irrigation and manuring and uscd the animal-drawn 
plough. They exhibited a marked division of labour based on 
caste and birth (varna) and also on economic and occupational 
diversification, differcntiating wood workers, metal workers, leather 
workers, weavers, soldiers, and priests. 


“So in India some three to seven thousand years ago there 
were peoples possessing a technology sufficiently advanced to support, 


‘ ‘ 


4. Mare so when Colin Clark believes that the population of India {and 
_ Pakistan) was 70 million in A.D. 14. His estumates of poulation up to A.D. 
‘1,000 which, as will be seen presently are certainly low, are as follows ° 


A.D. 14 70 million 
‘ 35 i 75 *” 
600 45 7 
800 45 trite, : 
3,000 70 * 


_ Colin, Clark, Population Growth end Land Use, (Macmillan: New York, 
1967), p. 64, Table. - 
S. Kingsley Davis, op. cit, (I,n.9), p. 23. * 
6. /bid, p. 23. 
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cat. “dense population ; sane “they, encountered # “int ie: ‘soil: ‘of indi 
“favourable. ‘conditions .. for: “the: application : ofthis’: “fechhology.’ ee 
“Contemporary accounts. Of the:-times, {bear out: ‘the: belief: that® the 
“country: “was well peopled-in-; a remote: “ABE: -Although, thes: ‘Rig. Veda: 
talks, of small, villages- only, the,.Brahmana. literaturey. _ around: 
“800. 600.. BL» reveals . that. some of the. villages - had. grown: Intos. 
towns and capitals.: with , .an urban mode‘of life, The caste system. 
“was crystallizing and the division of labour. becoming, more and. more: 
complex, Rice and other crops.were. being harvested,.almost-on a 
“large scale. ..““The plough WAS.. Jaree- and heavy: swe: hear . of ‘as’ 
‘ghany ‘as twenty- “four. oxen wbeing harnessed AGsONe ac? 


a 
ein 


Po “The Buddhist Fitefture: ‘indicates that between the ath anid: 
. 4th centiiries B:C, the economy of nothern India was comparable (6: 
“that of ‘the. later middlce.ages-in Europe.’ Crafts and commerce 
“were flourishing, and were highly organised. Money and credit: 
“were ‘everyday. instruments.. .The ordinary town seemed ‘fo embrace - 
“anywhere from 30 to. ft 000, families, . and. approximately: 20. cities: 
* existed, in northern India. jdilone.. One, tribal area,; that .of the 
: Sakiyans, is ‘supposed to: have contained half a million, people. Sea, 
- ‘commerce extended: ta: “places: ‘as far away as: Babylon”. At the time. of. 
; Alexander’s i invasion (327-26. B.C.), the population scems. to have: 
‘Deen really large. | One small kingdom: (of Glaucanica. OF - Glausag) 
‘was Said to have 37 towns of over,,5,000 inhabitants each’? Later, 
*india’s first real empire under. the Sway of .Chandragupta. “Maurya 
«. (¢, 321-297 B,C.) left records indicating - a. Standing army: of appro- 
* ximately 700, 000 men,- the maintenance of: which must; ‘have. required 
; a. substantial population. His engagement with Selircis- and ‘defeat. 
vy of Selucus.: shows how. vast his, resources and strong - his. varmy.. 
‘and administration were, The, “administrative ‘Setup. of Patlipatra, 
© alone indicates a jarge. and... .. thickly "populated , vand urbanized 
oon “Under. Ashoka. . (en. 274-236. ,B.C.):,this ‘empire: ‘achieved . 
one of the highest points of Indian, Civilization, . based: on: efficient 
* administration, the use of written commands, abundant commerce. 
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extensive agriculture, and the use of metals.’"?? 


‘So putting the evidenee from archacology, literature, and 
history together, we reach the conclusion that before the -Christiai 
‘era India had a substantial population, first because of its advanctd 
teehnology and second beeause of the fertile environment of the 
application of this teehnology.”"" Though great sections remained 
sparsely settled, some of the plains must have had a dense 
population. 


To resume, Dr. Pran Nath thinks that the population of 
India around 300 B.C. was 100 to 140 million. The next estimate 
that we have is by W. H. Moreland for the year A.D. 1600, Aceord- 
ing to him the population of India in 1600 was a hundred million." 
Betwecn these two dates, covering a period of about 2,000 years, 
we are almost in the dark about the demographie position of our 
‘country, 


Dr. Nath believes “that the population of the country as 2 
whole did not greatly vary between the carly Hindu period and the 
first advent of Muhammadans, and it may be supposed to have Jain 
roughly between the above limit (100-—-140 million), Strangely 
enough the estimates of Colin Clark also sugsest-more or [essa 
stationary population for more than 1,300 years (although for a later, 
period, betwcen A.D. 35 and 1340).!* If these estimates are accepted 
we have to admit that right from 300 B.C. to A.D. £600, for full 
1,900 years (or almost two thousand years), the demographic picture 
hardly registered any charge. Suelia situation is temarkable only 
if it is true. There are, no doubt, certain features of ancient India’s 
soeial and economic Jife whieh hint at the country’s having a 
Stationary population. A Stationary population tends to make 
society traditional and even statie, and the aneicnt Indian society 
has almost earncd a name for being traditional. But the more 
important fact is that a rising population necessitates changes in 
production techniques and invention of more cffeetive tools of pro- 


- 


12, Davis, op. cit., (i,n 9), p. 24. 
13. Ibid, p 24. : 
14, Moreland, op. cit., (1,n. 8), p 22. ia 
15 © Pran Nath. op. cit. (n. 3) p. 122. 
Davis, op. cit., (1, n. 9), p. 24. 
16. According to Clark op, cit., (n. 4), p. 64, the population of india in A.D. 
35 was 75 million, and continued tg remain so till 1340 A.D. . 
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ek fork: POPU AON R1-1000-# Bosiri ON. at 3 | 
diction: "But the jmplertonts of sericultivral produelion: like ‘the 4 
“wodden plough. with metal point, -thé- toothed | harrow, the: sowing. 
aril, pick and hoe, “thé smoothing: board, tlie levelling: beam, 
amattocks, spades and rakes.and various contrivances for’ taising “water 2 
p did not substantially change. in the ancient’ period. Nor did ‘the: 
“production technique register any substantial alteration. “Obviously 
othe produce sufficed for a stationary population, ‘and there being: no 
‘2 Heed for increased production, there was-no attempt made io improve: 
‘agricultural implements. ote 
“+: But this analysis contains many fallacies. To us aticient sdvicty: 
“might lock traditional or static as ‘‘when we pass a much. slow-. 
“moving auto on the road... it seems to be standing still.7"7 | Social 
"change in ancient times was no doubt slow, and yet ancient Indian: 
¥Society was not so static or traditional after all. For the imple-. 
“ments of agricultural production have remained the same right up- 
to dur own times, but the population has gone on increasing so. 
“as to touch the 500 million mark now. Therefore, the poinis. 
Dee to above, while needing’our altention, should not Jead us | 
ee believe that the population remained szationary for two thous and 
“years after 300 B.C. There is no evidence to show that the conditions — 
te discussed earlier, conducive to the growth of population, had céased » 
ito exist after 300 B.C. There were invasions of the Sakas, Scythians. 
: ‘and Hunas no doubt, and the cruel deeds of Mihirikula weré long 
je Temembered, but the absorption of the conquering hordes in the 
CG country’s. population should not have vitally affacted “the dents- 
“graphic position. Besides, any loss would have been maile | up in. 
rain centuries if nat decades. Thus, in spite of some-: peti ‘ods of 
. decking, the population did naturally grow, 2 OE 


ge Fa-hien in the fifth century and Hisuen Tsang in “the ‘selenth ‘, 

: seem to have been. impressed with “India's population. Fachien 
», travelled In the Gupia Empite from A.D. 405 to 44, and: stayed - 

‘y at Patliputra for a year and a haif. He speaks of Magadh as a pro- 
“.sperous region. with large towns: and wealthy: “population. :: Bet- 

© ween the Indus and Mathura he Say aany monastecies, In Mathura 

ea alone there were 20 monasteries ‘with . 3,000 monks, Ale ueR Tsan a 

-travelied the whole of India between Fe Be 630 and 644. , He: “says 
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because of the atrocities of Mihirikula. But the crowds of pilgrims 
cat Prayag impressed -him greatly. *He saw about 5090, monasteries 
‘and these containcd about 290,000 monks ‘Both Fa-hien and 
Hicuen Tsang refcr to a large number of towns and the latter 
gives their area as 20, 30, or 40 /+ in Circuit,;onc / being about one- 
sixth of an English mile ’*!* - 


x 


Similerly, the evidence of the Arab- geographers shows that 
India was a thickly populated country inthe ninth and tenth cen- 
turies. Al Masudi, writing about A.D. 941-42, speaks of Kanauj 
as a very great kingdom. It had four armies. ‘‘Each of them num- 
bers 700,000 to 900,000 men’’,” and is assigned to repulse an attack 
in any of the four directions. About Multan Masudi says, “‘it is 
one of the strongest frontier places of the Musalmans, and around 
it there are one hundred and twenty thousand towns and villages’’.*° 
Ibn Hauaqal, who finished his work in A.D, 976, also calls Multan 
acity with a strong fort, “but Mansura is more fertile and pros- 
perous’’.??, Debal “‘is a large mart, and the port not only of this 
but neighbouring regions’’.*? These geographers were intercsted 
only in Islamic countries, and stopped their narratives when they 
‘reached the extreme eastern border of the dominions of Jslam’,* 
namely Sind, where Muslims ruled, and Gujarat, with which they 
had commercial intercoursc. Even so, their general impression 
was that India was a large and populous country. 


Another fact which should not be lost sight of is that from 
the time of Ashoka, Buddhist missionaries used to go abroad, and 
with time thetr number would have become commensurate with their 
influence as ‘‘both Buddhist and Brahmanical religions were widely 
prevalent in several countries of western Asia before the advent 

.of Islam’’.*! Between the second and fifth centuries A.D. Indian 

-colonial kingdoms were established in the Malay Peninsula, Cam- 

bodia, Annam and the islands of Sumatra, Java, Bali and Borneo. 

18. The Classical Age, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Second impression, (Bombay, 
1962), p. $83 n.1. 

19. Afuruj-ul-Zuhab, ap. cit., V1, n.1), p. 23 

20 Ibid, p. 20. Also Idrisi, Nuzhat-ul-Afushtog, trs. in E and D, I, p. 82. 

21. Ashhal-ul-Bilad, op. cit., QU, n. 36), p. 36. 

22. Ibid., p. 37. 

23. Ibid, p. 40. 

24. .R. C. Majumdar, C. Raychaudhuri and K. K. Datta, An Advanced History 
of India, Macmillan & Co. (London, 1958), p. 212. 
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dn aj[ these places Hindu manners end customs betame widely pre- 
« yalent, . This shows that the number of Indians who migrated to 
them. was large. Shrivijaya. Shajlendra > and Chola rule was esta- 
“blished im South-East Asia from the eighth to the eleventh centuries. 
AL Masitdi talks of the ‘innumerable armies of the Maharaja’ of 
Zabag Cisles of the eastern sea’). In the Hindu kingdom of Kambuja, 
a Chinese author writes: “‘More than a thousand Brahmans from 
India reside there...f(and) read their books day and night’.** In 
the temples of Borobudur and Angkor Vat. ‘ the style of sculpture 
follows the classic models of Gupta India’’.*® The causes of Indian 
cultural and colonial expansion in South-East Asia are not easy to 
zassess, but Mysoreans, other South Indians, North Indians, 
Bengalis and many others went there.“ The emigration was not 
due to any population pressure in India. But the migration of 
princes, soldiers, scholars, priests, sculptors efc., dnd that too in 
good numbers, indicates that India had a farge population—enough 
And to spare. 


Now the main problem is : what could be the population of 
Indiain A.D. 1000? This gives rise to another question: what 
were the territorial boundaries of India whose population we are 
floing to estimate? The India of A.D. 1000 was much bigger than 
what it (India and Pakistan) is today. The Hindu Shahiva kings 
ruled upto Hindu Kush mountains including Kabul and Lamghan 
and their coins used to be struck at Qandhar.2? In the east the 
Kamrup country bordered on China”? According to some Arab 
geographers even Tibet (or at feast a part of it) was included with- 
in the Indian frontiers.° The India of A.D. 1000 was thus a very 
vast country indeed. No wonder thal Sulaiman the Merchatit, 

- who had visited India and China several times, writes (A.D. 851) 
that ‘the country of India is larger than that of China...Ms rulers are 
flso larger in number’. 


25. ibkd, p. 116. 

26. D.G.E. Hall, 4 History of South-East Asia, Macmillan & Co. (London. 
1955, p. 43. 

24. Ibid... 21. 

28, Jbn Waugal, op. cit., (1, nm, 36}, ps 35, 

22, Alidrisi, op. cit., (nm 205, p. 76. ‘ 

30. Ravhiduddin. on the authority of Aiberunt, op. c#., ULL, . 2). pp. 57. 63. 

31. Sxlaintan Seudecar, trs. Troma Arabic into Bindi by Munshi Mahesh Prasad, 
Nazri Pracharni Sabha (Kathi. sam. 1978, A.D.192t), p. $3. 
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Jatindra Mohan Datta writes: “‘Ferishtah...states that the 
population of India at the beginning of the Muhammadah conquest 
was six hundred million (60 crors)’.2* I have not been able to 
locate this figure in Ferishtah’s text, but the whole narrative of 
Ferishtah does give the impression that India, on the’eve of Muslith 
eonquest, was a very large and populous country.” Datta, however, 
rightly remarks that a population of 200 to 300 million would be a 
better estimate, and if 100 to 140 million is estimated for 300 B.C.,, 
a population of 200 million is certainly nota high figure for A.D. 
1,000. J.M. Datta adds: “‘the popniation was very much preater 
(on the eve of Turkish invasions) than at the death of Akbar, 
During centuries of invasions, constant oppression and misrule, the 
wholesale massacres during the Pathan period, the population of 
India dwindled...This broad fact emerges from the two estimates 
(Ferishtah’s and Moreland’s), howSoever erroneous or full of fallacies 
the individual estimates may be.’’*! 


32. Jatindra Mohan Datta, “Proportion of Muhammadans in India Through 
Centuries", Modern Review, Calcutta, January, 1948, p. 32. 

33, Ferishtah, op. cit., (UL, n. 6}, I, pp. 47-28, 

34. J. M. Datta, op. cit., (n. 32); p2 32 
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pg Jatindta Mohan Datta's figure of two hundred milliga, as thé 
" Population of India around A.D. 1000 may be taken to be a reasori- 
ably correct estimate. But ag the cleventh century daw ned, a “Suddén. 
-and rapid demographic decline was registered. The first, ‘thirty. years’ 
OF the eleventh century in India were witness fo the repeated | inivas- 
“jons of Mahmud of Ghazni. During and after his campaigns, the 
_ population of the country declined rapidly. Mahmud's invasions 7 
alone meant to the country a loss of stout ave million people? ei 


g The region of Mahmud’s activity extended from Peshawar to: 
“.’ Kanauj in the east and from Peshawar to Anhilwara in thé, south. , 
“west. So the loss of population was only in northern India. ‘Many. of 
the places that he attacked were deserted". But dissemination: of 
the Indian population due to foreign invasions had started even. 
oe before Mahmud’s timc (especially during Muhammad bin Qasim’ 5. 
ae invasion of Sind? and Subuktagin’s .attacks), and was continued, 


ey 





“a £. See Appendix A—“Loss of Indian Population during Mahmud: of Ghazals 
3. Invasions.” 

SB. Alberuni’s India, ts, by Edward C. Sachau, 2 vols, (London, 1930) 
ie ie 7. 22. 2 “ 

' “According to Indian. peeisuaas: ihe territaries overrun: “by the (Araby - 
' invaders included. Sind, Cutch; Surashtra or; Kathinwar, Chuavataka {some 

-. Chapa -principality of Guiarat or Western Raiputant), a Manrya’ prineipality : 
oo, &pparently in southem Rajpntana Or. Nialwa),. and, the Gurijara. efriory: ee 
+s apparently code Rint mat or’ Broad The plodiess ofthe Arabs wasgtopped: 
“bs the Chaluk yas, in tlie south, i he Partiba ras-in the ena aid. Ane: ‘Karkoins = 
Ge SN Ane OSU en Gee ee ae eae 
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thereafter. For instance from the Tarikh-i-Subuktagin of Baihagi 
we Icarn about the attack on Banaras in A.D. 1033, only three 
years after Mahmud’s death, by his successor Masud, resulting in 
great loss of hfe. ‘‘This year is also recorded by Indian historians”, 
says Bathaqi. ‘‘as remarkable for a great drought and famine tn 
many parts of the world, especially in Persia and India, in which 
entire provinces were depopulated.””* 
+ However, after the series of Ghaznavid expeditions there were 
no major invasions from abroad till almost the end of the twe'fth 
“century. But, in the meanwhile, Indian rulers were waging wars for 
political supremacy in India itself. Since the overlordship of the 
whole of this .ast country was neither probably the aim of any 
sing'e ruler nor even a remote possibihty, their energics remained 
confined to provoking intcrnal strife or attacking their neighbours, 
but in these futile exercises the country’s population was certainly 
disseminated. Nevertheless, wars remained a common feature in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries throughout the eountry. 


In Madhya Desa (Upper Ganges Valley) the Kalachuri kings 
had made themselves masters of Allahabad, Banaras and the 
Southern Doab, and had pushed their conquests southwards as far 
as Kalinga But they were opposed by a hostile combination of the 
tulers of Gujarat, Malwa and the Deecan, losing in the process 
the control of Madliya Desa to the Gahadvalas. Govind Chandra, 
the Gahadvala prince (1104-1114) and ruler (1114-1154) suecessfully 
repulsed Turkish attaeks on northern Avadh, Banaras and other 
Buddhist and Hindu holy places. But the rivalry of the Gahadsalas 
with the Chauhans, who had set up an empire in the west with seats 
at Delhi and Ajmer, came to an end only when Muhammad Ghori 
had destroyed the scions of both houses—Prithviraj Chouhan and 
Jaya Chandra (Jai Chand) at the close of the twelfth century. 


In the east the Senas of Bengal were ousted by the Palas 
towards the close of the eleventh century. The Senas had come from 
Karnatika in the Deccan, and one of its warlike prince Vijaya Sen 
vanquished the king of Gaud, apparently of Pala lineage, and the 
neighbouring princes of North Bihar, Assam and Orissa. The last 
ruler of this dynasty, whose power was destroyed by Bakhtiyar 


: ee and others, da Adsanced History of india, op. cit., (AU, n- 24) 


4. Bathaqi Tarikh-i-Subudtegin ts mn E and D, op. cit.» (1, n. 2) I, pp. 38°59 
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Khalji at the end of the twelfth century, claimed to have pushed his 


conquests as far as the southern ocean, reduccd Kamrup fo subjec- 


tion, and vanquished the king of Banaras. 


In the central and western parts of the country, a similar situa- 
tion prevailed. To the house of the Chandelas of Bundelkhand 
belonged Ganda (A.D, 999-{025) who had defied Mahmud Ghznavi 
for long but ultimately had to acknowledge the invader’s overlord- 
ship. After Ganda’s death the Chandelas and the Kalachuris of 
Chedi came into conflict, for both aspired to the overlordship of 
northern India. Gangeya Desa Kalachuri (1015-1040) pushed his 
conquests as far as Tirhut : his son Karan Deva (1040-1070) waged 
wars against the rulers of Malwa and Magadh. Karan also gave a 
crushing defeat to the Chandela king Kirtivarman Deva (1049-1100). 
But the defeat was soon retrieved. Henceforward the history 
of tie Chardelas is a history of conflicts with their neighbours. 
Wars against Gujarat were successful, but when the Chandela 
rulers plunged into a piclonged and bitter struggle with the 
Chauhans of Delhi, they were completely crushed by Prithvi 
Raj in 1182-83. They ceased to be a political power 
when Qutbuddin Aibak advanced against Kalinjar in 1202. 
The Kalachuris of Chedi became subject to the same process of 
decadence. The Parmar ruler Bhoj of Malwa who came to the 
throne in A.D. 1010 waged successful wats against Gujarat, Chedi 
and Karnatik. But the latter avenged their defeat about the time 
of his death in 1083-54. Kumasapala, the Solanki king of Gujarat 
(1142-73), similarly fought against the Chauban Raja of Ajmer and 
the King of Malwa who had come to the latter’s aid. He also 
established his snzeraignty in Kenkan. 


In the South. warlike activities were as common as in the 
North. From 973 to 1199 Karnataka was dominated by the 
Chalukvas. and the Chalukyas were engaged in bitler feuds with the 
Paramaras of Malwa and the Cholas af Tanjere (carly eleventh 
century}, The Cholas under Rajaraja J and his famous son. Rajendra 
Chola 1, conqueied nearly the whole of the Tamil Nadu region. 
Hs general marehed as far as the Ganges and Rajendia Chola 
hiwself inflicted a defeat on Mahipal I of Bengal as well as 
the Chalukya king of the Deccan. 

This brief picture of a warriig India, was surely detrimen’ 


_to population growth. Alberuni’s work “scarcely reminds the r- 
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of the incessant wafs...during whith it had been prepared.”"* Never- 
theless, he is almost moved-by the atmosphere around him, and 
his picture of India cannot be called encouraging from the denio- 
graphic point of view. 

Alberuni makcs mention of a numbcr of cities and towns; 
although he does not attempt an estimate of their population.® 
At this time Delhi seems to have becn an obscure town, it was not- 
considered worthy of mention in the works of Utbi and Albcruni 
in connection with Mahmud Ghaznavi’s campaigns.? Kanauj, 
writes he, was “‘a very large placc’”’, but ‘‘most of it is now In ruins 
and desolate”. He thus confirms the statement of Al Masudi, quoted 
earlier, that at one time Kanauj was very populous and prosperous, 
but be knew of its destruction in 1018-19; hence the remark. 
Bhilsan (Bhilsa, Vidisha) he calls ‘‘a place most famous among the 
Hindus.”’? Although such stray notices do not help much in our 
study, yet the work of Alberuni does give the impression that 
India, a vast country with a grcat civilization, was on the path of 
demographic decline. 


Al Idrisi wrote a little more than a hundred years after Alberuni 
about the middle of the twelfth century, mainly about Sind and 
the West Coast. He gives an impression of demographic recovery. 
He calls Debul a “populous place, (and) ..Ships laden with the 
productions of Uman, and the vessels of China and India comc to 
Debui.!* “‘Mansura occupies a space of a mile square, (but it} 
is great, populous, rich, and commercial...The bazars are filled 
with people, and well stocked with goods."22 The Meds, living 
between Hind and Sind “are numerous’ Alor “fis a pleasant 
placc, and worthy of comparison with Multan as regards size’... 
Kalari...is a pretty town, well fortified, and is a busy trading 
place. ‘‘Sharusan (Sadusan) is remarkable for its size...It is much 
i 
Sachau in Alberuni, op. cit. (n. 2), p. xxifi. 
fbid,, J, pp 196-212, 

» Ft*was probably founded by a Tomar chieftain about the puddle of the 
eleventh century”’. 
Adi onced History of India, op. cit. (IN, n. 24}, p 186. 

$8. Atberuni, I, p. 199. 
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9. dbrd, p. 202. n 
10. Nu chat-ul- «Mushtaq. op, cit, (UI, 0. 20), p. 77. 
11. Tbid., p. 78. 
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ae Itis woll “peopled..The: inhabitants . are’. ich Dasa ke i 
ah populous trading town..:Fardan is a commercial town the environs - 
_ of which are well-papulated.” Similar are the notices abowt:Mul tan, 
‘Jandur (Jand-rud). and Sandur. ‘“Masurjan jis a well pated 
~ ‘sommercial town,’ . . oe 


ot... “The towns of India (as separate from Sind) are very: ‘num: 

"- erous”’ says Idrisi. Kambava is weil known as:a naval’ station 5. 
.” Subara is a populous, busy town; Sindan is populous and large a 
ie “and has an extensive commerce both in exports and. imports, | 
bi Broach and Asawal (old name for Ahmedabad) are well populated. 
VS” Phe fist of Al Idrisi is long’! and includes remarks about as far- 
O". voff regions as Malwa and Banaras. He even talks of Kanauj as’ ‘a 
“. . strong and prosperous kingdom,?® which indicates its rehabilitation: 
after the devastating attack of Mahmud. Some sort of recovery is - 
also discernible in the rebuilding of a few temples destroyed by 
’ Mahmud and construction of new ones by Indian rulers,” | ge 
an But a little reflection would help realise that in spite of the 
‘notices of AI Idrisi, Indian population did show a decline: during .- 
% , this period. Idrisi mostly talks of port-towns and cities in Sind. 
a . This Sind was under Muslim rule.’ Khwaja Masud bin Sad bin 
TaN “Salman, a poet contemporary of Sultan Tbrahim Ghaznavi,” also . 
= doved his Lahore, now a Muslim city in the Ghaznavid empire. 7 

. °,These Muslim writers were right in their own way of thinking . and 
o Ee ~ feeling. The population of Punjab and Sind impressed thei ; in its. 
Important towns there were now-many Muslim inhabitants, and they 

“felt jubilant at the extension ‘of Islam into India, They, naturally, 

".. did not care to note that immigration of a few Muslims from abroad 
pana “would have been neutralized by the emigration of Indians.-to South- | 
Bast Asia in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, that convetsions. to.” 

Islam did not mean addition fo population, and that both Punjab and os 

. Sind had larger number of inhabitants in pre-Mahmud days. 


‘Evidence for the erclie of npepulstigng in the eleventh and twelfth, 
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centuries is quite strong. Firstly, Mahmud Ghaznavi’s invasions had 
resulted in loss of Indian population and the reeession of Indian 
territorial boundaries. Kabul and Lamghan had been taken by 
Subuktagin, and under Mahmud the western Punjab up to Lahore at 
least had becn annexed to the Ghaznavid empire. Khwaja Salman gives 
the boundaries of this empire thus : “‘Its length extends from Lahore 
to the Euphrates, and its breadth from Kashmir to the borders of 
Sistan”.!® Governors of the Punjab like Ariygruk, Niyaltigin ete. 
were now appointed by Ghazni. Naturally, the portion of the 
Punjab annexed to the Ghaznavid empire had been written off as 
lost to India by the Indian rulers, and it does not figure in their 
struggle for their supremacy in the country.” Recession of frontiers 
meant a smaller India with a smaller population. . 


Secondly, from Punjab, now a ‘forcign’ land, attaeks on 
Indian rulers were launched off and on, again resulting in loss of 
population. Mahmud had appointed officers in the Punjab “whose 
sole aim was to wage wars against the Rais.’2° Even after the 
Ghaznavid empire had declined and Mahmud’s deseendants hat 
shifted to Lahore, Ghaznavid eommanders and rulers continued to 
raid Indian towns and eitics. 

Above all, Hindu rulers were eonstantly fighting against one 
another throughout this period and in all parts of the country. 
Their wars would have caused population deeline. All these facts 
clearly indicate a demographic decline during these two centuries. 
The population of India in A.D. 1000 has been estimated at 


200 million, The population of the ‘shrunken’ India in 1200 may 
not have been more than 150 million. 


18 Diwan-i-Salman, E and D op. cit. (I, n. 2), TV, p. 518. 


19. Lost in the first quarter of the eleventh century, Western Punjab was re- 
gained for India by Ttutmish after defeating Yaldoz in 1217. C-H.L,. WI, 
op. cit, (11, n. 25), p. 52, - 


20. M. Habib, Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin (Dethi Reprint, 1951), p. 95. 
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Ai At the dawn: of. the thirteenth century, Turkish rule- was 
-cestablished in northern India. Within fifteen years of Muhammad 


ae 3 : Ghori’s occupation of Delhi, the Turks rapidly conquered most of 
“+ the major cities of northern India. . Their lightening success, as 
i ' described . by contemporary chroniclers, entailed great loss of life. 


- Qutbuddin Aibak’s conquests during the life-time of his master. and 
By ‘dater.on in the capacity of king (c. 1200-1210) included Gwalior, 
Y _oparts of Bundelkhand, Ajmer, Ranthambhor, Anhilwara, as well ‘as 
Sv parts of U.P. and Malwa, In Nahrwala alone 50,000 persons were 
oi “killed during Atbak’s campaign.) No wonder that besides carning, 
“the honorific of Lakhbakhsh. (giver of Jakhs), he also earned the. 
He nickname of killer of lacs. * Bakhtiyar Khalji marched through 
“ Bihar into. Bengal and massacred people in both the regions. — 
% Duting his expedition to Gwalior Htutmish. (1210-36) massacred 700 - 
“persons besides those killed in the battle on both sides. His attacks, ; 
ee on Malwa (Vidisha and Ujjain) were met with stiff resistance and were 
: “accompanied by great loss of life. He is also credited with killing 
“42,000 Khokhats (Gakkhars) during Aibak’ s reien.® The successors 
AOL f Ttutimish (Raziyah, Bahram ‘elc.,) toa » fought and killed zeuilously. 
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During the rcigns of Nasiruddin and Balban (1246-86) warfare for , 
consolidation and expansion Of Turkish dominions went on apace. 
Trailohyavarman, who ruled over Southern U.P., Bundelkhand 
and Baghelkhand, and is called ‘Dalaki va Malaki’ by Persian 
chronielers. was defeated after great slaughter (1248). In 1251, 
Gwalior, Chanderi, Narwar and Malwa were attacked, The Raja 
of Malwa alone had 5,000 cavalry and 200,000 infantry and would 
have been defeated only after greatloss of life. The inhabitants of 
Kaithal were given such severe punishment (1254) that they ‘might 
not foradt (ihe lesson) for ihe Fest of thelr lives’? In 1256 Ulugh 
Khan Balban carried on devastating warfarc in Saimur, and ‘so 
many of the rebellious Hindus were killed that numbers cannot be 
computed or deseribed’, Ranthambhor was attacked in 1259 and 
‘many of us vahant fighting men were sent to hell’, In the punitive 
expedition to Mewat (1260) ‘numberless Hindus perished under the 
merciless swords of the soldiers of Islam’. In the same year 12,000 
men, Women and children were put to the sword in Hariyana. 

AS a minister Balban was not soft-hearted. When he became 
the Sultan, he followed the policy of blood and iron, which means 
that his killings became even more sanguinary. His sphere of 
operations was, however, confined to the Ganga-Jumna Doab and 
Avadh, Katehar and Mewal. In Katehar large sections of the male 
‘population were massacred and, according to Barani, in villages and 
jungles heaps of human corpses were left rotting. During his 
expedition to Bengal, ‘on either side of the principal bazar (of 
Lakhnauti) in a street two miles in length, a row of stakes was Set 
up and the adherents of Tughril were impaled upon them’. 


' Alauddin Xhalji and Muhammad bin Tughlaq (c. 1296-1350) 
were great warnors and killers. Alauddin’s conquest of Gujarat 
(1299) and the massacres by his generals in Anhilwara, Cambay, 
_Asavalili, Vanmanthali etc., earned him, aceording to the Rasmajq, 
the nickname of Khuni. His contemporary chronicler proclaims 
‘that Alauddin shed more blood than the Pharaohs did’. He cap- 
tured Ranthambhor after very heavy casualties’. Chittor’s capture 
was followed by a massacre of 30,000 people, after Jauhar had been 

fet og 1 


~~ 


.-, 4. Barani, op, cit (UI, n. £4) pp, 251-52. Jsami, op. eff. 1, n, 31} p. 243 
. «+ For detailed references see K.S. Lal, History of the Khaljis, 2nd Ed. 
(Bombay. 1967) pp. 69-71. 
5 For detailed references sce Ibid «Pp, 94. 


. Jonged warfare, In Alauddin’s wars in the. ‘South; ‘sisttlar: ‘killings 
‘> .. took place, especially in Dwarsamudra and-Maabar. In. the latter: cam 
ate Paign, Malik Kafur went fram pice to. place; and: to some places’ ohany, 
»” timés over, and in his rage at not finding the flecing. prince: Vita’ 


: a capital was shifted:to,,Daulatabad. His Qarachal expedition” 











“eye ‘could: see, the ground . wwas nada ei. ‘plead? "Many aes ‘Of: 

Malwa like. Mandi, Uijain,. Dharanagri and- Chandéri: Were: capttired: : 
| after... great. resistance. , The capitulation © of ‘Sevana”™ anid ; Jalor 
* (1308, 1311) were. accompanied -by massacres, after: years “Of “pray 





. Pandya, he killed the people mercilessly’. - His successot: M iibarak 
alii: ance again sacked Gujarat and Deva giri. 7 


ek Unger Muhammad | Tughla iq, wars and “tebellicins” “knew. 
NO, vend, ..Eyen an enhancement of land-tax ended’ in TREES 
acres in, the Doab, . Many more perished on the way when’ the: 
Cost. 
him.a whole army. His expeditions to Bengal, Sind:.and: the? 
— Deegan,.as well as-ruthless suppression of. twentyiwo ‘abelligne = 
meant only: depopulation®. From.all accounts it, 1S certain’ thattin the. os 
“thirteenth and first ,half, of the fourteenth century. the: Joss - of Si 
) population was immense. For one thing, in spite © of: corissant: Nie 
efforts no.addition.of territory could be made by, Turkish, rulers? 
. from. 1210 to 1296, for another while the. weapons, of the. Turkish” : i 
“period were not ‘AS sophisticated as those of the Mughal, the Turkish: 
tulers, were, more ruthless in war and Jess ‘merciful. towards. rebels; 
“With, the: result their killings were heavy. Hence the: cextizpating’ 
“campaigns pf “Balban, and the repeated attacks on regions ‘already. i 
sdevastated: but. not completely subjugated. Bengal was attack ced, by: any, 
Bakhtiyar,. by _Baiban, by Alauddin, and: by all thé: three Tughlags > a 
Ghayas, Muhammad and Firoz. Malwa and Gujarat were. repeatedly’ wee 
‘attacked and sacked, _Almost every Muslim . tuler ' invaded ‘Rane. i 
deaaibhor until Ue was, subjughted by; ‘Alauddin’ Khali (301; again. 
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fourteenth century Turkish invaders penetrated into the South, carryr 
ing dcath and destruetion. When the sultans of Delhi lost their hold 
on the South, Bahmani and Vijayanagar kingdoms eamc to grips 
with each other. The wars between these two kingdoms generally 
ended in massacres. Only onc instance should sufficc to give an 
idea of this. Mulla Daud of Bidar vividly describes the fighting. 
between Muhammad Shah Bahmani and the Vijayanagar hing in 
1266 in which ‘‘Ferishtah computes the victims on the Hindu. side 
alone as numbering no less than half a million’? According to 
Ferishtah, Muhammad ‘‘So wasted the districts of Carnatic that for 
scveral decades they did not reeover their natural population.’” 


Moreover, the Rajput ehiefs who fought against the Turks, 
also never ceased fighting among themselves. Their love of ‘var 
needs no detailed recapitulation. The Turks themselves were not a 
united pcople. Iitutmish had to give bitter fight to the Jandars 
for getting the throne. His campaigns against Yaldoz and 
Qubaicha were not bloodicss. Under him and Raziyah, Shias and 
Sunnis fought and were killed in thousands even in the mosques and 
streets of Delhi, and she Jost the throne beeause of Muslim armed 
opposition, Jalaluddin Khalji ascended the throne after destroying. 
the Ilbaris, and Alauddin also waded through blood to the 
throne.” : 


Add to this the demographie loss oceasioned by the recurring. 
Mongol invasions direeted from Central Asia or Persia for almost 
a whole century. The Mongols had sacked and burnt Lahore in 
A.D. 1241, and they continued to occupy major portions of Punjab 
and Sind right up to the cnd of the thirteenth century. Alauddin Khalji 
(1296-1316) repulscd their attacks with great losses on both sides. 
Nevertheless, right up to the invasion of Tarmashirin (1325-29), 
thousands and thousands of Indians used to be killed in repelling 
their attacks. 


All these factors contributed towards irreparable shrinkage of 
Indian population. Nor should the ravages of famine on population 
be ignored. Throughout the medieval times, droughts, pestilences 
and famines were a common feature of Indian economic life. During 


9. Sewell, op. cit. (11, n.21), pp 30-31. 

10. Ferishtah op. cit. (it, n. 6) I, P 295, 
Also Sewell, p. 38. 

ll. Minhaj, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 170. 
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“Jamil, the author of ‘Siyar-t- Arifiia writes about’ 2 a “famine int 
ake time of” Ttutmish (A.D: 1210-1236) in which many ° people i in the Ss 
capital city of Dellii itselfdicd of Starvation. The loss of life’.in the.” 
_,. S0unitfyside tod: must have been great, but Jittle is’ Known’, ‘aboutcit. 
<\-. Z@iyauddin Barani and Isami record afaining in 1291: ‘which conti“ 
Rs nued to rage for two years. ‘During these years rainfall’ Was’ ‘So: * . 
scanty in ‘the ‘region between 'Siwalik ‘and Delhi that, crops” “failed* 
 “éompletely, “A-large number’ of people lay dead in the’ “streets one 
* Delhi every day and no reniedial measures were’ ariv Avail. 18 “the. 
| peasants of ‘Siwalik, “where nota drop of rain ‘fell’; . floded, WO 
. ‘Delhi to seek relief; But the acute scarcity in Delhi itself compelled 
“> them. to decide on mass suicide. Both the writers say ‘that everys o 
“. ' day, in batches of twenty or'thirty they drowned themselves’ ‘Hn! thes” 
' . Jammma.* A. few. yeats, later Alauddin resorted to. rationing in 
Delhi in seasons of drought;* “but he:could do little about the: rural.” 
“areas where periodic visitations of this’ calamity - vould have earried 
~away large nunibers.% -During. the reign of Muhammad ‘bin: Tuga My 
“Delhi, its, énvirons, ‘and :the> area of the Ganga-: Jumna. Doab’ Were, 
struck by “‘the.most severe famine. ‘of «which .we. have. any!” ‘records: . 
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of immense wealth and riches.*? Ibn .Battuta ealls it a very fine 
city. In the fifteenth century Nicolo Conti speaks of it as a place 
fourteen miles in eircuit. The whole of Gujarat (often written as 
Cambav) remained a ‘great Kingdom’* thoughout, though it was 
sacked in the time of Alauddin. Thus, both these visitors were 
‘greatly impressed by the riches and population of the port towns 
on the west eoast, and are corroborated by Wassaf whose deseription 
of Gujarat is still more impressive.*? 

Jon Battuta was in India for six long years and moved 
about from Sind to Madura (and Ceylon) and in the east 
he went as far as Chittagaon and Kamrup. He _ visited 
about 75 cities, towns and ports,** ineluding Kanauj, Bahraich. 
Gwalior and Khajuraho. Basking under the favours of the king, he 
was carefree; being a globe trotter, he was optimistic. Therefore 
he has a good word for every place he visited. His impressions of 
south Indian port towns have been presently noticed. Jn North 
India he seems to have been impressed by every town, every city 
every region. According to him irrigation in the Indus valley was 
done on the pattern of the Nile valley, the overflow from the river 
being taken advantage of to irrigate the fields To him Sivistan 
was ‘a large eity’ ;°4 and Bukkar a ‘handsome city’.*5 Ueheh was a 
‘big eity’ on the banks of the Indus with fine bazars and new 
‘buildings.** Abohar was ‘“‘small, handsome and thiekly populated’’,®? 
Sarsuti was a “‘big city”, and Hansi ‘fone of the finest and perfeetly 
‘built cities whieh is most thickly populated” °* Chanderi and Maabar 
(Malabar) were among the most fertileregions of India*® So was 
Kara-Manikpur, ‘‘one of the most prosperous parts’? of — the 
country *° In short, in the words of al-Qalqashundi, ‘In the whole 


29. Ibid., pp. 388-91 
30. Ibid.,p 382. 
31. Tarikh-i-Wassaf (Bombay, 1877), TV, p. 447. 
32. Rizvi, Tughlag Kalin Bharat (Aligarh, 1956), Pt.1., pp jyklm. 
33. Ibn Battuta, op. cit. (I, n. 1), p. 1. 
Also Al Istakhri, Kitab-ul-Akalim, Eand D,1,p 30. 
34. Ibn Battula, p. 6. 
35. Ibid., p. 11. 
36. Loc. cit. 
37. lbid., p. 16. 
38. Ibid, p. 23. 
39. Ibid, p. 45. 
40. Ibid., p. 40. 
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country towns are closely built”.! 


_ There was a good reason for foreign travellers to have been 
impressed ‘with Indian Cities. With the establishment of Turkish 
rule-urbanization had received a fillip. Muslims are city-dwellers, 
and everywhere they have preferred to hive in urban areas. In India, 
Muslim culers and officers lived in important cities and carried on 
administration from there. Muslim immigrants also mostly stayed 
in tke cilies, they did not spread out m rural areas. In short 
Muslim rule helped in the rehabilitation of same old decaying scities 
and establishment new ones. As pointed out earlier, Delhi itself was 
an insignificant place right upto the eleventh century. but by the 
tine of Ibn Battuta, ‘‘it was a magnificent place with strong and 
‘beautiful buildings. No city, Islamic or un-Islamic, was sq great 
in the cast as Delhi. '° Daulatabad, the second capital, was equally 
impressive, and Ibn Batluta and Shihabuddin Ahmad speak about 
it in glowing terms.** Lahore probably still bore the scars of 
Mongal ravage and occupation. but Kanauj had completely recovered 
from the early eleventh century ravages.44 According to al-Qalqas- 
hind) it had become ‘the Cairo of India and the biggest place 
thereo4® Somnath too had borne the brunt of Mahmud’s invasion, 
but was now once again a renowned centre of pilgrimage and a 
place of active trade according to Mareo Polo,“ who, ironically 
enough, visited it only four years before its (once again temporary) 
destruction by Alauddin Khaiji’s forces. A new important town 
was Bahraich which was visited by lbn Battuta in the company 
of Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq. 


There is therefore no wonder if lon Battuta was impressed by 
India’s towns and cities. However, he had not failed te notice 


those agencies of affliction which adversely affected the population 
of the country: Because of the shifting of the capital, he noted 
that Delhi. “ihe greatest citvin the world had the fewest inhabi 
tants."*? In Sivistan he saw large number of skins of people flayed 


AL. Subheul--Asha, ap cit. (1, 1.4). p. 8. 

42. Tbn Battuta, ap. es. O. a. 1) pp. 24-26, 

43, fbid.. pdt. Also E and B, TU, n. S75, and al-Galaashindi, ep. cit. (Hn 4, 
p. 3, 

44. Jin Battuta, op. cit. (f, n. 1). 2. 159, 

45. abQalqashinds, 1. 40. 

46. Ser Marco Polo, op. edt. (nm. 22), UW, p. 389. 

47, Eand D, HI, p. 594. 
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alive. He witnessed famincs."® He cani¢ atross deserted villages. 
He witnessed the cruel executions by the king,®° and saw Indian 
slaves being taken out of the country.*! Why the mountains on the 
north-west arc called ‘Hindu Kush’ (Hindu killer) is because 
thousands and thousands of Indian captives perished on them 
while being carried away out of the country. If Ibn Battuta does 
not specifically mention any demographic set-back, his narrative 
nevertheless contains indircct refcrencc to it. 


But knowlcdgeabic people in India itself were aware of 2 
demographic decline, so that by the time Muhammad bin Tughlaq 
died, it had become obvious that the population had greatly 
dwindled because of constant warfare, foreign invasions, famines 
and pestilence.*? That is why when during Firoz Tughlaq’s reign 
(A.D. 1351-88), no Mongol invaders crossed the Sindh,®* and the 
sultan himscif renounced the path of war and destruction, his ¢on- 
temporary chronicler Shams Siraj Afif, noticed a rise in population. 
He writes, ‘‘the subjects of the Sultanate increased to such an extent 
and theré was such increase in population that in every igta and 
pargana, a village was cstablished (inhabited) at cvery four kos,’** 
The Sultan’s water-courses and canals gave the benefit of cxtended 
cultivation to hundred of miles. His bringing under cultivation 
waste or “‘dead’’ land, his cledrings of old fields and new settle- 
ments Jent a ‘helping hand in demographic recovery.*® 


48. Ibn Baltuta, op. cit. (In. 1), pp. 84-85, 117, 142-43, 164-65. 

49, Ibid , 155-56. 

50. Jbid,, pp. 91, 93, for example. 

51. Ibid., p. 74. 

52. How destructive to population can be the effect of a combination of inter- 
mittent warfare, foreiga invasions, famine and pestilence, is brought home 
from the example of Srinagar in Kashmir in the nineteenth century. 
‘Moorcroft, who visited the cily in 1823, estimated the populalion at 
240,000 ; the judicious and caulious Elphinstone (decount of Caubul, p 507), 
jn the early part of the present [nineteenth] century, at ‘150,000 to 209,000". 
By another authority (Von Hugel, IT, p 258) the populalion of Srinagar was 
subsequently computed not lo exceed 40,009. Vigne (IT, p. 118), as well ds 
Cunningham, estimate the population at 80,000. This appalling reduction of 
Ihe population tn so brief a period has been the combined effect of oppres- 
sion, pestilence, and famine’”’. 

Thornion, op. cit. (I, n. 7), TV, pp. 540-541. 

53. Afif, op. cit. (11, n. 15), pp. 124-131. 

54. Ibid, pp.264-65, 321. 

55. Ibid., p. 99. 
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2 In. the Doab: there were fifty-two parganas flourishing, and a Similar 
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ie “(shigg).: Thus i in the district of Samana there were four. prosperous 
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ee three: himdred inhabitants. 


eat “Tt is refreshing {o- note that'a medieval chronicler like Shams 
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of the value of 202,500,000 tankahs. From the price schedule of 
Firoz’s time, it is gathered that the average cost of a man of food- 
grains was 5 jitals*?. A tankah in the fourteenth century was appto- 
ximately cqual to about 50 jitals (48 jitals to be precise)®, 
A man in those days was cqual to 14 sers of today®'. Therefore 
one tankah (or 50 jitals} bought 10 man (of 14 sers each) or 3} 
maunds of 40 sers cach in Firoz’s time.“ At this rate the total 
agricultural production in Firoz Tughlaqg’s time would have been 
about 202.500,000 x 33=76§,750,000 maunds. 


Out of this, two-thirds may Safely be sct aside for non-eatable 
agricultural products like cotton; damage caused by rodents, birds 
and animals habituated to nibbling in the fields; and for the consum- 
ption of large number of bullocks, horses, elephants and many 
other animals, indispensable to medieval husbandry, soldiery, 
nobility and even royalty, because they comprised sources of encrgy 
and means Roe transport. Therefore the quantity consumed by the 
people was ¢ of this figure or about 236,250,000 maunds. 


Today, for a population of 500 million, India requires about 
100,000,000 tonnes of cereals every year. In other words, every 
individual consumes about 200 kilograms, 220 sers, or 54 maunds of 
foodgrains in the course of a year. Taking this average as holding 


good for the medieval times also,” the number of people who 
consumed 236,250,000 maunds was (236,250,00075$=) about 
43 million. 


Firoz Tughlaq’s empire included the Punjab, Delhi, Uttar 
Pradesh, major portions of Gujarat and Malwa and north- 


39. Wheat was 8 jitals per mtan; barley, paddy and pulses were 4 jitals per mzaa. 
See Thomas, Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi (London, 1871), pp. 
160, 260, 2§3. 

60. According to Ferishiah the ratro was 50 j:tals, according to Wrignt 48. 
Nelson Wright, The Sultans of Dethi, their Coins and Metrology (Dethi, 1936}, 
Pp: 32; 

61. Thomas, Chronicles, op. cit. (0.59), pp. 160-163. 

62. For all these calculations see Lal, Ahalfis, op. cit. (n. 4) pp. 198-200. 

63. Under Alauddin Khalji's rattonmg system, each household was given half a 
man of grain per day. “Half a man {approximately 6 or 7 modern sers} per 
day was a reasonable quantity in those days for a normal family with one or 
tivo Servants.” 

Lal, Kzaljis, op. cit. (n. 4) pp. 203-204. 


; A.D, 1200-1400 e 51 
ern Bihar.* Jn the absence of precise knowledge of the area which 
came under the revere regulations in Malwa. we may, for con- 
venience’s sake, take into accounl the whole of present Bihar state 
and drop Malwa. Thus-the total area of Firoz’s dominions approxi- 
smated to the following. 


“ 


Table 1 


Appraximate aica of Firoz Tughlag’s empire 


iaatiasienaeerteheneti dean sah ndieenian lane mnemmetnatnietainertaieing aenaia tie tnd aotearoa aalemendiane tinea ten anaimtiicceniasmemmnatiamean et rnd anton! 








Punjab (andivided) 253,000 sqr. Kilometers 
Delhi PD SOS00 ieee a 
Utiar Pradesh 293.800 ,, re 
Gujarat 1SE1007 gg Fe 
Bihar 17200006 a. 

Total 909.400 Sqr. itm. 





SER PERM a MNT TENE SIR ALL TES ALE TNO POLE DOT OO 
» The total area of India before partition (or the India of medi- 
eval times minus Kabul and Qandhar) was 4,052,950 sqr. km, 
Firoz’s empire comprised approximately onc fourth of this area, and 
contained 43 million inhabitants. The population of the whole of 
India, therefore. was roughly four times this number or 172 million. 
But since the empire of Firoz had within its dominions rather 
thichly populated regions, the total popultion of India was probably 


a hittle Jess than 172 million, say approximately 168 to 170 
million. 


2 ~ 


f4. Sind was incorperated after the revenue figures had been settled by Wazir 

ss Khwaja Hisamuddin Junaidi, who after an eatensive tour of the deminions” 
for six long yoars had fixed the total revenue after carefal ediculations. 
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A. D. 1400-1600 


The demographie recovery notieed by Shams Siraj Afif was 
short-lived. After Firoz there was a speetaeular deeline in India’s 
population. His suecessors fought a Jong-drawn out eivil war for 
one full deeade in whieh “‘the people were dispersed and the learned 
seattered.”* Timur invaded the country in 1398-99 and swept 
everything before him. His invasion resulted in a loss of thousands of 
people killed and eaptives carried away. But while the trend of the 
population was only downward in the late fourteenth century, there 
was progressive depopulation throughout the fifteenth. 


The fifteenth eentury was a period of politieal disintegration. The 
states into which the country broke up, fought against one another 
with revenge and zeal. Ona study of Muhammad Bihamid Khani’s 
Tarikh-i-Muhanimadi, one is forced to conclude that in the times of 
the Jater Tughlaqs even smal! towns like Kalpi had taken to warfare 
after the fashion of big States. It appears that medieval people 
fought just for the sake of fighting.* Whether it were the successors 
of Timur direeting the pillage of the Punjab; or a Rai Sumer, a 
Jasrath Khokhar ora Tuhghan Rais defying the authority of the 
Sultanate; whether :t was the constant warfare between Delhi and 
Jaunpur, the triangular eontest between Maiwa, Gujarat and 
Rajputana, or the Bahmani and Vijayanagar Lingdoms were testing 


1. Afif. op. cit, (UH, n. 15), p. 185. 

“2. Tarith-i-Afuhammad:, British Maseum Ms., fols. 4062 to 4Sta, and Hind: 

: translation of the same by A.A. Rizviin Teehlag Kalu Bharar, Pr. if 
(Atigrah, 1957}, pp. 221 to 240 and Uttar Timur Kali: Bharat, pt. 1 (Aligarh, 
1959}, pp. 27-47. 


: A. D, 1400-1600 « SF 


their strength, it only meant loss of population and that too on a 
large scale. Writing about the warfare among the states into whith 
Bahmani kingdom had been divided. Nuniz says: “There is little 
faith among the Moors, and they bite one another like dogs, and 
like to see one after the other destroyed.’ ” 


This is a very brief description of a very unhappy political 
sifuation up to about 1556. The Joss of population during these 
hundred and fifty years was colossal. Interms of figuies, if must 
not have been less than many millions. 


Some of this loss was made up by the large scaic immigration 
of the Afghans during the fifteenth century. From the inception 
of Muslim rule. individual scholars, saints and enlerprizing adven- 
turers had come to India and setUled down here. During the Mongol 
invasions in the thirteenth century and after. some soldiers from 
the invading armies also had stayed on in this country, In the time 
of Balban a few thousand Afghans manned the forts in the furbuletit 
regions like Mewat.? And yet this immigration was little as compat- 
ed with the Afghan arrivals during the time of the Salyyads and 
Lodis (A.D. 1414-1526), who mvrted them in Jarge numbers to help 
them stav in power, and they poured into India year after year 
“Jike ants and locusts.’® The actual! numbers that arrived and 
settled down here is not known but it should have been considera- 
ble. With time they must have multiplied. Another factor which 
would have helped in the recoupment of population was the good 
administrative system of Sher Shah (1540-45), with the safety of 
roads and care of the peasantry, and still better and benign 
administration of Emperor Akbar (1556-1605). 

Political history provides good guidelines for population 
assessment But the notices of a large number of forcign visitors in 
the fifteenth and sintcenth centurics help even more in estimating 
the population of the country during this period. Their accounts 
share the weakness of Ibn Batuuta’s narrative. They could not 
possibly notice any striking change in the demographic scene. But 


3. Credin stwell A Porgatten Empire, op, cit, CU, 1. 21) p. 326. 
Aliso tn KS. Wal, Sulies in Medieval fadian History, “Delhs, 1966) 
np, 135, 

4, Minhajus Siraj 7@bzat-f-Nasiri, English irs. by Mayor PLR, Raverty {Loridon, 
18843, p. HA, 

3. KS. Lal Twilight of the Sultanate, (Bombay, 1963, pp. 120, 328.30. 
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their narrative is very important in two respécts. They usually 
write in some detail about the kingdoms and regions they visit, and 
often alsocompare Indian cities with those of Europe, and since 
the number of inhabitants of many European towns is now knows, 
it helps in fixing the size of the population of Indian regions and 
cities jn the fifteenth and siateenth centuries.® : 

Some important names among those who visited India in the 
fifteenth century (1400-1499) are Nicolo Conti, Abdur Razzaq, 
Athnasius Nikitin, Santo Stefano and Josafat Barbaro. Nicolo de 
Conti was in Vijayanagar in 1420. He visited both South and North 
and returned to his native Italy in 1441, Kamaluddin Abdur 
Razzaq bin Jamaluddin Ishaq us Samarqandi was an ambassador 
from Shah Rukh of Persia to the court of Vijayanagar. He visited 
many places; at Calicut lie stayed from November, 1442 to April, 
1443; and at Vijayanagar from April, 1443 to November of the 
same year. The Russian traveller Athnasius Nikitin was in India 
from 1470 (in which year he visited Gotkunda)’ to 1474.4 Girolamo 
da Santo Stefano was a Genoese and was in Calicut in 1493. 
Josaphat Barbaro was an emissary from Venice. He _ visited 
“Calicuth” and returned to his homeland in 1478. 

In the sixteenth century (1501-1600) many more foreigners 
came to India. The Italian Ludovieo di Varthema came carly in 
the century, and was at Calieut from 1504 to 1506. Duarte Barbosa, 
a Portuguese official in Malabar from 1500 to 1516, wrote his 
aceount around 1518. Pires, who wrote between 1512 and 1515, 
also stayed mostly in Malabar. Castanheda was here between 1528 
and 1538. Paes wrote around 1520 and Fernao Nuniz in 1536-37. 
Barros apparently never came to India himself but his Decada, 
based on Portuguese eye witnesses and therefore a very authorit- 
ative work on India, began to be published in 1552. Balbai, Sassetti, 
Fitch and Linschoten were in India during the decade of 1580's. 
Father Monserrate was in Goa in 1582 and in the court of Emperor 
Akbar for many ycars. Father Pinheiro;wasin India at about the 
end of the sixtcenth century. 


6. For popuiation of Esropean erties See Lach Tables in Appendix B. 

7, RH. Malor, fadia in the Fifteenth Century (Hakluyt Society, London, 1857), 
: p. IRxvir. : 

8. Sewell, op cit. Hn. 20). p. 22. 
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narratives of Barbosa and other Portuguese writers in the sixteenth 
century corroborate the impression of Ibn Battuta in the fourteenth 
that the Malabar coastal strip was very thiekly Populated About 
Cannanore, ‘‘an_ international trading centre,’ Castanheda Says 
that “‘this is a large city with a fine bay.’”18 


Since the Malabar eoast formed part of the Vijayanagar 
Empire, we may as well consider the Situation in the major towns 
of the kingdom’s interior here only. Vijayanagar the capital 
was the greatest city. It caught the eye and the imagination 
of almost every visitor—Paes. Nuniz, A. Razzaq, Nikitin, Varthema, 
Barbosa ete. To Varthema it was a second paradise, to Barbosa its 
inhabitants were numerous beyond counting ; the streets overflow- 
ing with the multitudes of them.7° Santo Stefano observes that 
there were a thousand Christian houses in Vijayanagar.*! Using a 
co-efficient of five residents to one house, the Christians alone would 
be about 5,000. Paes says that Vijayanagar was as large as Rome.? 
It is estimated by modern scholars that the city had a population 
of 500,000 in the first half of the sixteenth century > Vijayanagar 
Was perliaps the largest city m the world in the fifteenth century. 


Other important towns in the Vijayanagar Empire were Bednur, 
Anegundi (compared by Nuniz with Lisbon), Adoni. Kurnool, 
Bezwada, Udaigiri, Seringapatam, Mysore, Trichnopoly, Tanjore, 
Madura, Devipatanam, Rameshvaram, Kanchi sand on the castern 
coast Negapatam, St. Thome (Madras), Pulicat, Vellore and Malai- 
puram, The whole of the countryside was well-eultivated, which 
also shows that it was thickly populated. Portuguese accounts 
Suggest that the Indians, unlike the Europeans, were relatively free 
from disease and pestilence?! Jan Van Linschoten also talks of the 


18. Castanheda’s account as translated in Richard Eden, The First Bouk of the 
Historie of the Discovertes aud Conqucst of the East Indics by the Portingals 


(London, 1582), It, p. 425, cited in Lach, I, p. 350. 
19, Lach, I, p 370. 


21. Major, op. cit. (n. va as oe 


22 ‘Paes also states (Sewell, p. 277) that there were more than (00,000 houses 
in Vijayanagar ; this would mean a population of half a million or somewhat 
more, ..”” Moreland, op cit. (ty n. 8), p. 140, 

23. GS. Dixit, “Economic Conditions in the time of Krishnadevaraya™, in 


the Vijayanagar Sexcentenary volume, (Dharwar, 1936), p, 215. 
24. Lach, ap. cre. (V, nm. 24), 1, Pp. 62, 
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Of the chief ane of Gujarat, Cambay and Ahmedabad pro- 
bably were the greatest. In Cambay flourished numerous industries 
and crafts,*® it was visited by ‘‘about three hundred ships of different 
countries every year’’.°® Thecity had many great buildings and 
many fair houses, very lofty with windows.*” It had a‘ large popu- 
Jation.** Pinheiro describes Cambay in 1595 as “the first city of 
-Gujarat not dissimilar to Evora in Portugal.®*> When “Castanheda was 
in India (1528-38) the city was reported to have had 130,000 hearths 
(about 650,000 inhabitants) within the city walls. The royal palaces, 
warehouses, and arsenals, whieh occupied as much space as Evora, 
were separate from the city.’ It was so renowned in the sixteenth 
‘century that Queen Elizabeth I of England knew of Akbar as the 
“king of Cambaya.""4 


Ahmedabad, the capital of the provinee of Gujarat, was 
equally prosperous and populous. Founded by Ahmad Shah of 
‘Gujarat ({411-42), it rapidly developed into a great city. Abul 
Fazl's deseription that the city had 380 wards, ‘each of which is 
like a city’'. may be exaggerated.‘* But Ali Muhammad Khan, the 
author of Afirat-i-Ahmadi, repeats the information of Abul Fazi and 
-says that each of the 360 to 380 puras (residential quarters with 
bazats) was surrounded by a wall. He mentions 110 puras by name 
and gives details about their situation. Amin Ahmad Razgi, the 
author of Haft Aglim, completed in 1593, also praises it In glowing 
terms.43) M.S. Commissariat also observes that ‘‘by the end of the 
sixteenth century...Ahmedabad came to be regarded as the largest 
eity in Asia’.48) There is no doubt that the eity and its Suburbs 
had a very large population, but the arbitrary estimate of 


35. Barbosa, op. cit (n.17},T, p. 141. 

36 The Itinerary af Ludovico di Varthema of Bolagno, ed. Sir - Richard c.” 
Temple (London, 1928}, p. 46. 

“37. Barbosa, J, p. 141. . i 

38. Lach, op cit (V, n. 24), 1, p 405. : 

‘39. G.B. Peraschi. {aformnilone del regno et stato del Gran Re di Mogor, della 
sua persona, qualitn, & costumi, & congretinre della suo conversione alla 
nastra sante fede (Rome, 1597), p. 60, citéd in Lach, I, p. 458. 

40. Castanheda, op. cit. (n. 33), cited Lach, 1, p. 398. (a 


% 


41. Smith, Akbar, op. cit. (1, n. 32), p. 165, ‘ 


-42. Akbar Nama, its. H. Beveridge (Calcutta. 1948), HH, p. 12. 

-43. Amin Ahmad Razi, Haff Aglim, cd. by A.H. Harley, Maulki Abdul 
¥ Mudtadic, and M. Mahfuzal Haq, Bib. Ind. (Calcutta, 1939), pp. 86-87, 
44. M.S. Commissariat, History of Gujarar (Bombay, 3938);-T, ps 10t. 
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somewhere between 200 to 250,000. To Ralph Fiteh (end of the 
siateenth century) both Fatehpur Sikri and Agra ,were wueh larger 
than London. According to Jourdain, who was in India in 1608-09, 
Agra was one of the biggest cities in the world ** A year later Joseph 
Salbanke (1609-10) also says that Agra was as great as London, and 
‘“‘very populous’’.© Inc. 1600 Father Xavier estimated the population 
of Azra at 500,000.*¢ 


Fitch also says that ‘between Agra and Fatelhpore are twelve 
(actually 23) miles, and all the way is a market ... as fullas though 
a man were still in a town and so many people as ifa man were ir 
a market.” Similarly the Sihandara Road was also always crowded. 
From Agra to Sikandara, a distanee of about five miles, there were 
markets and buildings on both sides. Therefore the total inhabitants 
of the region from Fatehpur Sikri to Agra and Agra to Sikandara. 
should have been about 800,000 to 1,000,000. 


The region from Delhi to Banaras and from Banaras to Patna 
had a very large number of towns and was very thickly populated. 
Further east, Bengal was a great kingdom as’Orissa paid it tribute. 
Gaur was a large eity and with suburbs spread in an area of 20 to 
30 square miles. The city proper ran about 7.5 in length and 1 to 2 
miles in width. Pures says that it had 40,000 hearths, and Barros. 
tightly estimates its population at 200,000,5° Fedriei visited, 
Chittagong, “thé great port of Bengal’, in 1569. To Castanheda it 
was like Venice,®® ‘‘with its numerous waterways and bridges’. It 
was a city of great commerical activity. Jn 1563 Venice had @ 
population of 168,627. Chittagong should have had about 150, 
000 inhabitants. Satgaon, according to Pires, was a city with 10,000 
hearths (population 50,000), where many merchants concentrated.” 


Foreign visitors of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries have 
thus made copious comments on the population of towns, cities and 
regions, and if they have not given actual numbers of inhabitants, 


54. Moreland, ap. cit. (1, n. 8), p. 13 

53. Loc. elt. 

56. Jour. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, New Series, Vol. xxiti, 1927, No. 1, p. 121. 

57. H.C. Locke, The First Engitshman in India, p. 103. 

53 Lach, op. eit (V, nn. 24) J, p. 414 and n. 567. 
A change in the course of the Gangs as wall as its pillage in 1575 must have 
affected its population. 

59 Ibid., p. 417. 

€0 Lac, cit. 
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oo *. 4 a mM 
Cities Number of inhabitants 
Ee | 
aa ann nenennmnen nnn nee ee eee ee 
Delhi°? 200,000 
Fatehpur S:kri® ; 500,000 
Gaur® 200,000 
Goa (1640)*° ' 190,000 
Lahore™ ; 400 to 
- 500,000 
Manda -* 100,000 
Patna (c 1640)"3 200,000 
Salsette (1568)? 200,000 
Satgaon” (osug . , 50,000 
Vijayanagar (1565)° tet 500,000 


Sasa ne era NT en en en 

67 Bernier writing from Delt in 1663 compares it with Paris 
Bernier, Travels in the Mogul Enipire (Oxford, 1934), p 282 
Party 1n 1600 had a population of 200000 andin 1700, 350,000 See Lach 

~ Tables Appendix B Also Moretand, op ei (1,0 8), p 13 

68 ‘Ralph Fitch says that Agra and Fatetipur Sskri were each greater than 
London”? Moreland, op cit (1, n 8) p 13 For Agra’s population 
also see p 60 

69 Barros tn H Cidade and M Murtas (eds } Asia de Joao de Barros (Lisbon, 
1945), 1V, p 505, cttedin Lach, 1,p 414 n 567 

70, Della Valle, op cit,,(n 29), Lp 157 n by the editor Edward Grey 

71 “Coryat says that Lahore was larger than Constantinople, and that Agra 
was not so large as Lahore” Moreland, p 13 Agra’s population has been 
estimated at 500,000 (see n 61) Constantimople’s population has been assess- 
ed at 400,000 The Cam Eco Histor; of Europe, \V, op cit, (3,0 7)» 
P 39 400 to 500,000 for Lahore may be an uoder rather than over estimate 

72 According toGB Peruset, Mandu invited comparison with Rome (whose 
population around 1600 was 109,000) Peruschi cited in Lach, 1, p 454 For 
the population of Rome see Lach Tables, Appendix B 

73 Father Sebastian Manrique, Travels of Manrique 1629-43 trs F Luard and 
H Hosteo, Hakluyt Society (Loodon, 1927), 11, p 140, 

74 Organtino de Brescia to Europe (December, 1563) Text reproduced in 
German translation in Anton Fglauer (ed) Die Misstonsgechithte spaterer 
Zeiten, order, Gesammelte Briefe der hathahschen Misstonare aus alien Theilen 

er Welt Briefe aus Ost-Intian (3vols Augsbu rg, 1794-95), cited mn Lach, 
I,p 448 

7S The Suma Orietnal of Tome Pires (London, 1944), p 91, cited in Lach, 1, p 
417 Also op cit text viden, 15,16 

76 GS Dixit, op cit (n 23),p 215. Also Moreland, op cit {(1,n 8)p 14n. 
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The ubove assessment of the population of the country and some 
selected cities points to India being well-popalated. European 
visitors, however, nowhere mention any rise or ot fallin popu- 
lation. In this regard the country's political instory provides the 
trénds and, as said earher, te numbers dechned rapidiy in the 
fifteenth century and rose again during Akbar’s reign. (A D. 
1556-1605). Even duting the second half of the siateenth centin « some 
regions lost in numbers tke Vijayanagar, while Lahore and Agra, 
and the tract lying belbween the two, rose in prestige and populatien. 
From the notices of foreigners studied in the historical background 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the following picture of the 


population of the country emerges about the end of the srteenth 
century, 


Kerala was very thickly populated. in fact the whole of the 
west coast up to Gujarat had a heavy density of population, 
Gujarat was full ef people, so was more or less Malwa. Rajpuiana 
had known peace for the first time in many centuries, and its de- 
cimated population was now once again growing.”? Sind conntryside 


77, Rampuiena fiad constantly fought agumst the Turkish sultans of Delhi and 
Tost grent numbers. When ALoar save mt peace with honour, its population 
grew, Uut the Kingdom of Mewar continucd to fightdgamst Akbar, One 
can get an idea of the loss and assporsal of population from war, which was 
Chittor’s destiny, from a few cxamples of the svvieenth century. 

When Rana Sungram Singh had fought agains: Babur (1527), he had 
undet lim more than 100,000 soldiers cRushbrook Williany, An Empire 
Baltaet of the Sixteenth Ceatncy (Longmans Green & Ca. : London, 1918), 
p. 152 Gut sich wis the loss af Cantoriles in battle thal, when Seven years 
later, Bahadur Shah of Gujarat launched an attack against Chirtar, Saara’s 
widow Raat Hadi Karmen could gathe: only 2,000 cavalry fa opposs fim, 
In Crusor’s massiice by Akbar un 1267, 39,000 peoples were Killed. Besides- 
the loss of Hite in fagtar in the first mptance (1534-35) was 32,009 and in the 
stcond 41507} can only be imagined. Add to this the soldiers Killed in 
batity. War continued and Chittor’s population went on dwindling, No 
wotvler that im the famadus battle of Haldighat (576 9 the force inde: Rana 
Pratan coasted only 3,090 heremen §G.N. Shataia, Mewar and ihe Mughal 
Emperor Agra. i954, pp 35-57, 65-8). Lal, Sauhes, op. cit, in Bs, p. VIA. 

In the seventeenth century, when Mewar was at peace with the Moghal 
Emped its demegtaphic recovers was quick, Ina battle: against Sarangrch 
1675, dae Rana of Udaapur bad m the field 20,000 cavalry, 25,000 
pifantey and 1000 elephant. ©G.N. dharma, of cit, p. 470). Accarding 
tO Motes, og, cf Cin dt up. 433, the Rana of Udupur bad, about 
the wid of the seventeemh ceatiry, under hich 50,009 cavairy and 200 000: 
infaniry, 
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South of Multan was sparsely populated, but Punjab, whose numbers ~ 
had suffered a fall during the fifteenth century, was coming up onte 
again. At the end of the sixteenth century, ‘‘the route from Agra 
to Lahore...lay through a dense population, and the same statement 
holds good from Lahore as far as Multan’..°*%8 From Delhi east- 
-wards up to Bengal and Orissa, the country was well stocked. For 
the Gondwana region, lying west of Orissa and south of eastern 
U.P. , Ferishtah observes that the kingdom of Garrah (Gartha- 
Mandla~ Gondwana) was well populated on the  cve of Akbar’s 
invasion (1564).7 The kingdom, 300 miles in length and 100 miles 
in breadth and ruled by Rani Durgavati, was so flourishing that in 
this territory there were 70,000 towns and villages, all well 
inhabited.®° South India and the Deeean had large populations, 
although they were torn by constant wars. 

W.H. Moreland has estimated that the population of India at 
the time of Akbar’s death (A.D. 1605) or about 1600 was a hundred 
million®—about 70 million in northern and 30 in southern India. 
He bases his computation on three sources, (i) impression of foreign 
visitors, (ii) the strength of the armies and (iii) the catent of cultiva- 
tion? The design of Indian population as given by foreign visitors 
has been already diseussed at length. Indian historians corrooutatt 
it ; nay, they give even a brighter portrayal of the demographic seene. 
According to Nizamuddin Ahmad, the author of the voluminous but 
authentic work entitled Tabgat-i-Akbari, Akbar's empire contained 
120 large cities and 3,200 small towns (gasba), each having under it 
a hundred to a thousand villages.*? Wherefrom did Nizamuddin 
gather this information ? In the twentyfifth year of his reign (1581), 
Akbar had ordered a general census of his empire. An imperial 
mandate was issued”, says Abul Fazl, ‘directing the jagirdars. shih- 
kdars, and daroghas throughout the Empire to draw up, village by 
village, lists of all the inhabitants, spceifying their names and occu- 
pations.”®4 Besides the general census, Akbar’s farman isting the 


78. Moreland, op cit. (I,n 8).p 12. 

79 Ferishtah, op. cit. (II,n 6), 1, p. 254. 

80. Alexander Dow’s trs of Ferishtah, IT, p, 262. 

81. Moreland, op. cit, (I, n. 8}, p. 22 

82. Ibid., p. 15. 

83. Tabqat-i-Akbari, 3 vols (Calcutta, 1927-35), IIT, pp. 545-46. 
84. Akbar Nama, trs. in E and D, VJ, p. 61. 
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; ; 
duties of the kotwal clearly lays down that “he should jot down the 
1esidents of every strect from house to house as to what sort of mon 
they are, how many of them are cultivators. how many professional 
men, how many sepoys, haw many darweshes.""*? No such records 
are oxtant now, but Nizamuddin cerlainly appears to have had access 
to them, At least the way in which he mentions the large and small 
cities shows that he was sure of what he was writing. However, it 
is not possible to estimate the population on the basis of the number 
of gashas, because cach gasba is said to have had a hundred to a 
thousand villages, and this big variation leads us nowhere. But, as 
seen earlicr, the average population of a large Indian city was about 
200,000 to 250,000 inhabitants. On this basis. the urban population 
in Akbar'’s empire would have been 120 (cities) x 200.000 (inhabit- 
ants) =: about 24,000,000 people. Now according to the census 
of 1961 the ratio of urban to rural population was 17.84 : 82.16.59 
Commercially and industrially the India of 1600 is said to have 
been more advanced than many European countries. At least it 
was not entirely agricultural and its cities were many and in a 
flourishing state. Therefore if this same urban-rural ratio could be 
taken as holding good for Akbar’s empire also, its total population 
would have been about 135 million. Add to this the 30 te 32 
millions for the South (not included in Akbar’s empire) and the (otal 
for the whole of India in 1690 would come to about 165 million. 


The strength of Akbar’s army has been estimated by modern 
scholars at 4 to 4.4 millions, for in the secoad volume of Ain-tI- 
Akbari Abul Fazl gives the figures of soldiers ~horsemen and in- 
fantrymen—who could be called to service in Akbar’s empire, and 
the total of these figures comes to a little more than 4.4 millions.’ 


It is yateresting to note that Akbar’s conicmporary in the Otteman 
Empire, Sulaiman the Magaificent (1520-66), too had taken a census of mie 
households of his cmprre. 

Cam, Eco, History of Europe. ap cit. (1, 2.7), 1. p. 39. 

88 Avirat-i-diuiadi, English ws. by Lothandvala, Oriental Institute (Baroda, 
WSS). p MA, : 

86, Sah lev Varma, Farts and Figures chaut 1961 Census (Ashok Prakashan, 
Peli. October, 19611, 2. 7, 

3%. R. B. Trapathi, Rise und Fall of the Meghal Empire, (AVahabad, 1960), p, 234. 
P, Saran, Provincial Government af the Mughals, (Allahabad, 1941), pp. 
259-68. 

Wphiuswone, Histury of India, op.eft. Uh 0.53, UL, p. 304. 
Repost of the indian Hatorieat Resards Comantaton, Vol. ¥, 1923, pp. $8 
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Tlis arm was organized on the quota system ; each high officer or 
autonomous ruler being expeeted to produce on demand a lixed 
number ci troops. This system was not very different from the one 
prevailing in the Vijayanagar empire which had more than a 
million troops of its own. Accordingly 4 to 4.4 million should not 
be considered to be too high for the extensive empire of Akbar. 
Therefore, as in the ease of the South, its numerical strength 
should help for.n an estimate of population of the North. Calcula- 
ting on the basi, of this figure in the ratio of |: 30 (adopted by 
Moreland for the South), we get a population of about 120 to 132 
millions for Albar's empire. To this may be added 30 millions or 
alittle more for the South and the traets not included in Akbat’s 
empire, and the total population of India in !600 would again come 
to about 150 to 165 million. 


Fer an assessment of population on the basis of areas under 
cultivation, the estimate of Dr. Beni Prasad may be quoted at 
length. Dr Prasad says: ‘‘A comparison of the density of eulti- 
vation as revealed by the statistical figures ia the A-n-i-Avbari 
with the present density shows the Western Gangetie plain as 
extensively cultivated and, therefore, presumably, as thickly popu- 
lated as a present. The density of cultivation and therefare af 
population in the Eastern Gangetie plain to the border of Bengal 
appears to be far lower though one eannot b2heve with 
Mr. Moreland that it was as low as one-fifth of the present standard. 
Thus the Mughal empire minus Bengal and Gujrat and a few 
smaller tracts for which figures are not available contained over 60 
millions of pzople The allowance of ten millions for the excluded 
areas by Mr. Moreland appears to be much too low. Something 
must be allowed for Gondwana.... On the whole, it seems that 
the Mughal empire excluding Afghanistan contained somewhat over 
90 millions, The rest of the country, as we have seen, supported 
more than 3J millions. The total may have been somewhat more 
than 125 or or even 130 millions.’’® 


It is thus evident that Moreland, who must be given eredit for 
the pioneering work he has done in the field of medieval demo- 
graphy, has erred on the low side. The population of India in 1600 
was much more than a hundred million. About the towns and 


88 Beni Prasad, “India in 1605 A.C.", Afodern Review (Calcutta, January, 
eet) (pp 15-22), p. 16. 
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BS ‘eamillions, while ‘the ‘popnlation would be greater if the “efficiency 
ete “Was lea? a ie 
en . The efficiency was certainly less. AS a matter of fact; ‘the 
efficiency’ of every | country was necessarily “much Iess* in “the.” 
Sixteenth’ century than. in 1914. In medieval ‘India in particular: fee 
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used to join contending armies for the love of -plunder.®! \ This das 
as true of the South as of the North. Therefore, the rough ratio of 
30: 1] as suggested by Moreland as the ratio of the populstion to 
the armed forces may be adhered to. 


However, Moreland himself gives up this method for calcula. 
tion about northern India because he believed, ‘that the strength 
of the Mogul forees is unknown”. Such is not the’ case, and one 
wonders how he missed to take notice of the information in the 
Ain-i-Akbari and Elphinstone’s history. It is true that not all this 
army of more than 4 millions was ever called to fight at one single 
time, still its numerea!l strength should have helped him in esti- 
mating the population of the North as the strength of armies in the 
South had helped him in estimating the population of the South. 


Moreland’s low estimate of the population arrived’ cat on the 
basis of areas under cultivation®® has not been found acceptable 
either to Beni Prasad or Kingsley Davis. We have quoted Beni 
Prasad at some length. Davis also remarks that the population 
attributed by Moreland to some parts of northern India seems to be 
too small. Assam, Bengal, and Gujarat contained well over one- 
fifth of the whole population of India in J9II. If they had repre- 
sented the same proportion in 1600, and if the total population 
would have been only 100 million, they would have had 20 ‘million 
only. This seems too small a number for the ever thickly populated 
parts like Bengal and Gujarat. Davis adds, ‘the best policy seems to 
be to revise Moreland’s figure for 1600 upward to 125 million...’ 


But if Moreland’s estimate of 100 million scems to be certainly 
low, ours of 160 to 165 millions is too high beeause it is based on 
pure mathematical ealeulation on the basis of Nizamuddin’s number’ 
of big cities and on the strength of Akbar’s army which afer all 
was never calied to muster at one time. This calculation, overlooks 
some patent political and economie phenomena of the medieval ° 
period. Although the political seene had changed with the establi- 
shment of Mughal rule, wars were us common as before and natural 
calamities like famines and pestilences constantly recurred through- 
out the fifteenth and siateenth centuries. All these served as brakes 
on any acceleration of demographic growth. Medieval means of 
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94. Afil, op. cit. (i, n. 15), p. 289, Ibn Battuta, op. cit. (1, Bs 1),p 109. 
“95. Moreland, op. cit. (1, 1. 8}, pp. 24-22, 
96. Davis, op. cit. (1, 0. 9), p. 26. 
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transport .and communication could .not. effectively mitigate the 

hofférs of famine and contemporary writers bear witness (0 great 

loss of fife during periods of scarcity. Tarikh-i-Daudi_ details 

measures which Sikandar Lodi (A. D. 1489-1517) took to ameliorate 

the condition of the people in times of drought, which. shows that 

during his reign famines occurred frequently. In the M ughal period 

we have detailed and graphic accounts of some occurrences of scarcity 

and_pestilence, The Coromande) Coast witnessed a severe famine in 

1540, Abul Fazl and Badaoni record a terrrible famine in 1555-56 in 

northern India, caused by the failure of rains. Tt was followed by 

plague which spread through most of the citics of Hindustan. pe Sale 

dearth lasted for two years and was particularly severe in the Agra- 

Delhi region. As the famine raged, and people fleeing for life 

died in large numbers, the roads got littered with the dead. 
Some even resorted to cannibalism. Apricultural activity came to 

a standstill, Delhi was devastated and the mortality as enormous.” 
The Italian traveller Caesar Frederic was an eye witness to 

a famine in Cambay between 1563 and 15673° Sirhind was a scene 
of similar calamity in 1572-73, and its inhabitants migrated to 

neighbouring village and citics. In 1573-74 scarcity, accompanied by 
an epidemic, stalked fer six months the otherwise fertile region of 
Gryarat.. A deadly epidemic, probably a kind of malarial fever, 
ravaged Bengal in 1575, and was quite devastating in its effects2°* 

Abul Faz] records a famine in 1583-84, but neither mentions which 
provinces were affected nor what amount of damage was done, but 

it Appears that the calamity was severe2™ The innundation of the 

Megna delta in Bangla (Desh) in 1584-85 killed “nearly 200,000 
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97, Career Histery of india, YY, Ed. Sic Richard Burn (Cambridge, 1937}, 
Pp a 


98. Smith, op. cit, (Un. 32}, p, 28. 

“OS. Ibid. pp, 28,288. 
Kadaoni tes, $.4, Ranking (Cafcurta, 1898}, 1, pp $49-5t. 0, 
Akbar Name, Persian Test, op, cit. C1, a 2). Tip. 35, Also Ain. aig 
th 104}, 111, p. 473. 

-100, Purchas, His Pilprimes by § Purchas (London, 1626), %, 7. 90. 

yO}. Sniith, op. et. CH on. 32}. 0. 93. 

302. hid , pp, 288. 

103. ibid , p. 288. 
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living ereatures.”2°4 In 1587 and 1588 loeusts destroyed crops: in 
the Bhakkar country resulting in drought and migrations on a large 
scale. The story repeated itself in the same region a year later in 
1589-90.) But the relentless drought whieh began in 1595 in 
northern India and lasted till 1598 was very devastating in its effeets. 
“There was seareity of rain throughout thé whole of Hindustan, and 
a fearful famine raged continuously for three or four years...A kind 
of plague also added to the horrors of this period and depopulated 
whole houses and cities, to say nothing of hamlets and villages... 
Men ate their own kind. The streets and roads were blocked up 
with dead bodies ..“2°° The Jesuit missionaries witnessed famine 
and pestilenee also in Lahore and Kashmir,’®”, but neither they nor 
Indian writers give any figures of the dead. But the famine and 
pestilence of 1595-98, preeeded by an almost unbroken chain of 
ealamities from 1584 ontvards, must have had a malevolent effect 
onthe demographie seene ; and the population of India at the end 
of the eentury would have been far less than the high figure 
of 160 to 165 million. A realistie estimate would be about 140 
million. 


Besides being closer to the assessments of Bem Prasad (130 
million) and Kingsley Davis (125 million), the estimate of 140 
million is also sustained by the modern demographie picture of 
India, produetion and consumption of foodgrains in Akbar’s times, 
and also, though indireetly, in the studies ef Davis and Clark, 


The demographie pattern of India aceording'to the 193! 
eensus was like this. The total inhabitants of the eouniry were 
338,894,076.1°S Out of this the region not ineluded in Akbar’s 


104. Ahul Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari, 3sols English trs. iby H. Blochmitin, ed. D.C. 
Phillot (Caicutta, 1939); 11 by H.S. Jarret, second annotated ed. by }.N. 
Sarkar (Calcutta, 1959}; 1 by Jarret and Sarkar (Calcutta, 1948), H, 
p 323. 

108. Mir Masum, Tartkhei i-Sind (Poona, 1938), pp. 249-50. 

106, Nurul Haqq, Zabd-wt-Tawarthh, trs Eand ©. V1, p 193, 

107, C.H. Payne, Akbar anlthe Jesuus (London, 1926), pp. 77-78. 

103. From the total population of 338 923,539, the figures of ‘Andamans and 
Nicobars (29,463) have been deducted. Sikkim and Assam were also not 
includzd in Akbar’s empire, but their population has heen’ taken into 
accounl to compound for the populalion of the region beyond the Indus 
extending up to Kabul and Qandhar {Akabar’s Subah of Kabuj) nok 
included in the 1931 Census. 
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‘empire had. in 1931,,a population of 82,594,973 in the following 
arder, oy 


Tabie 3 
Shawing the population in 1931 of the region nét included 
in Akbar’s empire 
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States and Provinces Number of inhabitants 
Hyderabad §,624.08910+ . 
Bombay 11,994,70240 
Madras States 
; (Travancore) 6,754,484 
Coorg 163,327 
Mysore 6.557, 302 
Deccan States 1,760,962 
Total } 82,594,973 





From the above Table it is apparent ihat in 1931 the populat- 
ion of the area not included in Akbar’s empire (referred to as South) 
was approximately ono fourth of the total population of the country, 
If in 1600 the South contained about 30 to 32 or (“substandally 
more} Say 35 million inhabitants, the total population would have 
been about 140 million. ae 


The estimate of 140 million as the population of India at the 

time af Akbdr’s death is supporied by another evidence, The 

~sevenue of Akbar's empire in A’D, 1594 was “three drahy siyty-two 
-krars, ninets-seven dakhs, fifty-five thousand two hundred and forty- 
six dams (Rs 90,7463.881) and twelve lakds of betel leaves.) About 

the time of his death in 1605 the total revenue amounted to 17 Erers 


tf 
34 7 


109. In 3931 Hyderabad had a tot? population of 14,436,149. But ohout 273 of 
8 deca in 1600 was outside Akbar’s empire, Consequently only 273 of this 
fievre is golated in “South. : 

110, Bombay province’s torel repulation in L931 was 17,992.053.But only Woh its 

/aTea wis Pai of Akbar satmpire, Pherctore 2/3 of its popalitnae hasbeen 
‘ inken inte consideration for tha South. 
i. Aiv-t-ARbord, ap, cit. in. WE, 19, 
ee! Hi to. 
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and forty five iakh (174,500,000) rupees. ..This figure, given by 
President van den Broecke, is based on Akbar’s official aceounts, and 
includes the colleetions from the Decean provinees of ‘Berar, 
Khandesh and Ahmadnagar, ‘whieh had not been annexed when 
the Ain was eompiled.”°™* 


Taking the common rate of one-third as the ehargeable revenue, 

* the total value of food grains produeed in Akbar’s time would be 
§2 kror and 35 lakh rupecs, Akbar’s dam was 1/40 of his rupee 
and his an was of 28 sers of today.!* And although the prices of 
high elass food items, like good quality rice, had gone up since the 
days of Firoz Tughlaq, the ordinary quality food stuffs were, by and 
Jarge, cheap. On the average about 8(to 10) dams bought one man (of 
28 sers) of foodgrains in Akbar’s time,'!* and one rupee 5 mans (of 
28 sers each) and 34 maunds (of 40 sers each) of today. 


Following the same principle of calculation as was adopted 
for the reign of Firoz Shah Tughlaq, the money value of the one 
third of total agrieultural production eonsumed by the people was 
- Rs 174,500,000. Sinee one rupee purehased 34 maunds of cereals, 
..the total quantity of cereals should be 610,250,000 maunds.- With 
the average consumption of 5$ maunds per individual per (ear, the 
total number of inhabitants in Akbar’s empire should be 
(610,250,000)+54=) about 110 million. Add to this the 30 to 35 
million people of the South and the inaccessible tribal areas, 
and the estimate would again come to between 140 and 145 
million. . ' 


This conclusion is also indireetly supported by Kingsley Davis 
‘and Colin Clark. Davis says : “Prior to the eensuses people guessed 
the population of India to be much less than it really was...As time 
went by and the Europeans'beeame better ae quainted with the terri- 
tory they were administering, the estimates imporoved...Yet despite 
the steady improvement, we find that cven aS Jate as 1867... 
the all-India estimate was apparently far too  low...The 
best poliey seems to be to revise Moreland’s figure for 1600 


112. Smith, Akbar, op. cir. (I, n. 32), p.275, 
113. Ain-i-Abhbari, op. cit. (wn. 104), 1, p. 32. 

Also Moreland, op. cit. (I, n. 8), pp. 53,55. 
114. See price schedule in Ain-f-Akberi, I, pp. 65-66. 
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: aapward: ta * as. “million... ‘Colin “Clark. “accepts: * ake, 2 Aguie | 
21308:100- inillion for: 1600. but for 1650 he estimates the: ‘population ‘of 
es Thdia: at 150 ‘million+ He ‘has ho: ‘explanation to offer for the | tise” in: - 
"mumbers by" fit iy per cent in half a century during which there Was a. 
visitation of a catastrophic plague i in northern India followed” by: an< 
», equally - devastating famine in southern. Surely if we. accept, his | 
| Figure of 150 million for 1650 (after the ‘great plague of 1616-24 and» 
athe! great famine of 1630-33), the same numbers, or if not the ‘s same! 


a ‘Tittle less, i. €. 140 million, should be a correct estimate. for. 
ice 1600, 
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A. D. 1600-1800 


The peace Akbar bestowed upon the country helped in the rise 
of population in the years that followed. In the seventeenth century 
the Mughal emperors Jahangir, Shahjahan and Aurangzeb ruled. And 
contemporary accounts vouch that under them the forees Jeading to 
prosperity and therefore demographic growth were in full operation. 
Wars were there no doubt, but the major ones were fought beyond 
the Indus—in Qandhar and Afghanistan regions. The population 
of the Indian subcontinent as such was not affected by wars, exeept 
in the Deeean and that too in the last two decades of the century. 


However, two sets of facts, almost contrary to each other, are- 
available for this period. One is the harrowing tales of recurring. 
famines; the other is the testymony of forcign visitors about India’s 
Jarge population. We shall take up the discussion of famines and 
pestilences first and then assess the impressions of Indian and foreign 
Writers tO arrive at an estimate of the population at the close of the 
seventeenth century. 


In the early years of the seventeenth century northern India was 
visited by a pestilence which was unpreeedented in its devastating 
effects. The bubonie plague whieh reged from the Punjab to the 
Doab between 1616 and 1624 wiped out a large section of the 
population. Starting from Central Asia, “it spread with extreme 
rapidity to Lahore, thence to Sirhind, to Delhi, Agra and finally 
through the whole country of the Doab.’" In Kashmir also it was: 


m 3 as 


1. Beni Prasad, History of Jahangir, Third Ed. (Allahabad, 1940), p. 251. 
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rv severe: © Wiel at; AS at iis climax; Hboutia: heat Bardon. 
“died. évery day. © “The mortality, ivas about a hundred a day in Agra. 
wheh the ‘plate was fallen’, td usé the phrase of Sit Thomas Roe- 
i pho feared: that the whole town ivould be: ‘cleared’, What dariage: 
this plague Would have wrought on Indian population may be 
Yisualised froni the Agures that are available about some Evopean 
eSeities. Naples had~300,000 inhabitants when the plague of 1656- 
“yykilled 140,000 of thém. The plague of 1665 killed 100,000: 
es London? Such great damage could be caused in one year's 

“Hime, Here the plague raged for eight years and, ordinarily, 

os should ‘have wiped out the whole of northern India, but two factors. 
; “mitigated its Severity. It used to subside during summer months. 
Sands ‘Ys nie éffetcs on the countryside, with habitual migrations, would: 
shot ‘have been great. 


: oh - Six years after the great plague came the great famine. the ; 
sn nae plain was not.affected and Petermundy’s account north-. 
Ssewards from Gujarat shows that most of Malwa had escaped." But: 
ve ih: 1630. it strtick ‘Gujarat, Sind, the Deccan, and the country extend- 
= ing: ACKOSS Titdia to the east coast (Vijayanagar region).! By 
, Noteinber’ the “weavers and other artisans had abandoned: their: 
A Otises ‘jsuch large nambers that cargo for the English ships. 
“eould: ‘not be procured. 3 According toa report by the Portugués: 
_sViegtéy to his soveréign, three milion inhabitants of Gujarat had 
died? by" ‘Octéber 1631, while a inillion perished in the count? y of” 
a Ria AS Abdul Hamid Laliori, refetring to the famine which | 
“Faged | in ‘Gujarat, Balaghat, .Daulatabad and the’ Deccan, says ‘That, 
s' ithey humbers‘of the dying caused obstructions in the roads.” ee 


i] 


2 co dlteemtecis of this Tamine continued to be felt. up to-as late: as 4639: 
i . eae Moreland estimates that between J]614 and 16 59 there. were a3 
“thicteen: ‘famines: -or- periods of . scarcity in, India: of cwhich | ten 
“ ocentred during: the reigh of Shahjahan = As récorded. } by Sghangir> : 
, famine stalked the Punjab as far cast as Delhi in 1614 15.. “Cor. ne 


comandel Coast band Vijavanngar teeroae were Visited by st aicity in. 
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1618-19," , 1633-34 saw famine in Sind and 1635 in Surat and 
‘“Golkunda.’° Punjab suffered from continual famine between 1626 
and 1637 and Kashmir as well as Orissa suffered from scarcity in 
1640. Drought came to Bengal and Orissa in 1642-43 and to the 
‘southern section of the Coromandel coast in 1645-46. In 1646 
there was seareity in Agra and Ahmedabad and the next year in 
Rajputana, espeeially Marwar. In 1648 famine.visited the Cor- 
omandel coast again, and in 1650 Avadh and almost the whole 
-of India suffered from searctty.4 A prolonged period of scarcity 
in northern India began in 1658 and Agra, Delhi, Lahore, Sind and 
‘Rajputana saw famine and plague in 1659-60 “which swept away most 
part of the people.’!* Col. James Tod speaks of its effeets on 
Marwar, but his description may be taken to hold good for all the 
affected regions. ‘‘Fruits, flowers, every vegetable thing, even trees 
were Stripped of their bark, to appease the cravings of hunger; nay 
men ate men. Cuties were depopulated.’ The seed of families was 
lost....2° In 1661 many parts of India suffered again.’ 


There was a famine in Dacca in Bengal in 1662-63 ; in 1670 
there was scarcity in Bihar in which according to Marshall, 90,000 
people perished in Patna alone.® 1683 witnessed visitation ,of 
famine in the Deccan (Konkan). A virulent pestilence accompanied 
‘it and in onc week a third of the Mughal army, campaigning against 
the Marathas, died.!* Threc years later, in 1686, a severe famine 
‘reduced the garrison of Sikandar Shah of Bijapur to mere 2,000 
men and made him surrender to Aurangzeb. -Two years later a 
bubonie plague swept away half the population of Bijapur” 


It is not possible to estimate precisely the degree to which 
ithesc calamities affected the population of India. However, it 


9. Radhakamal Mukherjee, Economic Histor) of India (1600-1800), Kuab Mahal 
(AHahabad, 1967), p. 19. 

10. fbid., p19. 

1. Ibid., p. 20. 

12 Foster, Fnelish Factories in Irdia (1655-€0), p. 210. 

13. Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan (London, 1920), 11, p. 455, ciled in 
Moreland, op. cit, (n. 3), p 208. 

"I4, Muherjec, op. cut. (n 9), p 20 

15. John Marshall in India, ed Shafaat Ahmed Khan (London, 1927}, pp. 
125-27. 

36. Cam Hist. India, WW, op cit. (VE, 0597), p. 283. 

W7. Ibid., pp. 285-86. » 
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would be fair to assume that the loss caused by the great plague and 
the great famine in the carly part of the seventeenth centuries was 
gradually made up. According to David Hume, societies invariably 
-recaver from the ravages of even the severest epidemics within a 
eeneration of two: and this optimistic notion jas been accepted 

. ag trué by many later writers on population.” Medieval Indian: 
famines were frightful and of common occurrence, prompting Davis 
to declare that “irregularity of monsoon...has taude India a* land: 
of famine’. But about them there were two redeeming features. 
' They occurred only occasionally and were confined to certain specific 
regions. As Moreland has pointed out, “famine itself was an excep- 
tional rather than a normal characteristic of the country and the 
period.”*° Contradictory statements as hey may appear. from the. 
-point of yiew of population structure, the statements of Davis and 
. Morejand are not irreconciealbie. Deaths there were in large numbers- 
no doubt. but migrations to neighbouring provinces or enslavement 
of men, women and childern in periuds of scarcity and drought did 
not always cause any major demographic setback."' Famines were 


common, but population losses caused by them were made up Jate 
“ OF soon, 


Animortant question which needs investigation is how much 


time it took for the population to recoup from its losses after a spell. 
_ of famine or pestilence. 


The famine of 1636-33 might have wiped off large numbers in: 
Gujarat, but ‘the country had recovered from famine, goods were 
to be had in abundance and...prospecis of commeice were very 


18. Cam. ico. Hist. Greore, VW, ap. cit OV, 1. 7) p. 20, 
19, Pavis, op. at. (1,1. 9), p. UE, 
20, Moreland, didia at the Death of Ahbar, up. cit, Ta. 8), p. 266, 
2). Entiyan the sixteenth century Barbosa wrote of the Coromandel coast that 
if the rains failed u caused beavy mattality and children were sold for less. 
4 ‘than a rapes. Cacsat Frederic describes the sale of children in Guaiarat about 
1560, Loaocchoten when living in Goa saw children brousht to be sold, and 
adulis sesiing to be enslaved, 
bid, 9.266. Also of. Payne, Akbar and the Jesuits, op, cit, (Vin. W7},. 
pp. 7718 (ar Kashar. 
= - ram the annual repom of thé Jesuit micsions far 1597 we leam that 
‘ the pestilence was raping m Lahore in that year, and that the Fathers 
. haphsed miny children abandoned by their parents”. 
Cum. History of india, WV. dp, Cit. {(Vi,n. 97}, p. 142, : 
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encouraging...Gujarat was again prosperous by 1639...°°* But 
this recovery seems to have been eaeceptionally quick. The Bengal 
famine of 1769-1771 was devastating in its effects. Prior to 
its outbreak the population of Bengal was 13.06 millions, after the 
famine it had been reduced to 8.71 millions, and during these two 
to three years one-third of Bengal population had died. And it took 
Staly to seventy years for Bengal to regain its population.** There- 
fore, as pointed aut by David Hume, demographic recovery in 
medieval times generally took one to two generations, or thirty to 
sixty years. 

The damages of the early seventeenth century, therefore, would 
have becn made up within the span of the seventeenth eentury itself. 
Besides, this century was a period of comparative peace, and peace 
was conducive not only to demographie recovery but also to the 
growth of population. The population recovered slowly and then 
grew steadily under Jahangir, Shahjahan and Aurangzeb (1605-1707), 
especially in northern India, and northern India aceounted for nearly 
three-fourths of India’s total population. During this period certain 
phenomena, whieh may have resulted in inerease of population, are 
elearly discernible. 

In the seventeenth century the territories of the Mughal empire 
reached the peak of expansion, Mughal dominions had gone on 
expanding right front the days of Akbar. Under Aurangzeb the 
Mughal empire extended from Ghazni to Chittagong and Kashmir 
to Carnatic. Aceording to Bakltawar Khan, the author of Afirat-ul- 
Alam, even Laddakh and Malabar formed parts of Aurangzeb’s 
empire To it Arakan was added in 1670 by Shaista Khan, the 
governor of Bengal. Expansion of Mughal territorics added the 
population of the acquired regions. This obviously meant increase 
in the total population of India. 

Then, throughout the seveenteenth century, new cities and towns 
came into existence ; the old ones became richer in numbers. It is 
not that small villages did not use to change into gasbas or small 
towns into cities in earlier centuries. Jn fact Muslim rulers, nobles, 
armymen and traders were all city dwellers, and it ean rightly be 
said that Islam has promoted urban life and Muslim civilisation 


22, Moreland, AAddar to Aurangzeb, ap. cit. (n. 3), Pp. 217-18. 
pees JM. Datta, “A Reexamination of Moreland’s Estimate of population of 
India at the Death of Akbar™ ap, cit, {1,n. 10), pp. 179, 182. 
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has evervwhere been essentially urban in character. Still in the 
seventeenth century urbanization went on apace at an accelerated 
rate. Such a situation, besides other factors, may have been 


caused by an upward demographic trend. Spreading of the 


* 


domestic system of manufacture, development of trade and 
commerce, and employment in royal and private workshop (Kar- 
khanas), provided alternative employment to people who were 
tempted orforced to leave villages. Cities and towns encouraged 
absorption of a fair number of rural folk and provided new avenues 
of various kinds of employment. 


Another factor is the availability of very cheap labour in the 
seventeenth century. In the late twenties of sixteenth century, 
Babur had written, ‘another good thing in Hindustan is that its has 
unnmbered workmen of every kind.-**4 Wages were not high even 
in Akbar’s reign as is clear from the hist of wages for labourers and 
artisans given by Abul Fazl.** But in the seventeenth century any 
number of labourers could b2 employed in cifics for the paltry 
amount of two or three rupees a month.“® European travellers 
like Pietro Della Vale and Francisco Pelsaert also carried the same 
impression about the abundant availability of cheap Jabour.*? In all 
probability, besides the highhandedness of revenue officials it was 
also duc to demographic ptessure on agricultural land that rural 
folk nigrated to towns and cities. But there, due to the influx, 
they were sometime left with no option but to serve as cheap 


domestics or labourers, or cven Join the ranks of the sturdy beggars. 
All this is vouched for by forcign travellers. 


In the seventeenth century a larger number of European 
travellers than in the previous one came to India ; and their impres- 
sions of Indian towns and citics point to an upward trend of the 
population”® On the west coast the great city of Cambay was on 


a4. Sebur Numa, ot Menioirs af Babur, English trs. by A. S. Beveridge, 2 
vols, London, 1922), 1, p. 520. 


28, At-rdkbart, vol. 3, ap. rit. (VI, mn. 104), 159, 235. 

25, Moreland, op. cit. (1, 1. 81, pp, (84-193, esp. pp. 187, 192. 

et, Delia Valle, ap, ci. (VT, 1. 291, 1, th, 42 

Froncisce Peissert, Jahangit's India, ws, by WH. Moreland and P. Gevl 

(Cambridge, 1925), p. 7. 

‘Yo have a conect perspective of their impressions, it is necessary to know 

» the years during which they were in India. Therefore, seme Important 
names, WHE the years of their stay here are gisen below, 
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the decline because of the. difficulties of berthing the ships,?° but 
many other port towns were Tising to importance. Thatta®? and 
Multan®! were also on the decline, But otherwise a number of new 
towns sprang up and small villages and towns developed into cities. 
Ahmedabad was founded in 1411, but by the time De Laet wrote 


a 


John Mildenhall, 1603-05. 
Wiham Hawkins, 1607-13 

Wilham Finch, 1608-11. 

yrard De Laval, regs dF 

John Jourdain, 1608-17. 

Joseph Saldinke, 1609-10. 

Henry Middicton, 1610-31, 
Thomas Coryat, 1612-17. 

Nicholas Withington, 1612-17 

Sir Thomas Roe, 1615-19, 

Edward Terry, 1616-19, 

Francisco Petsaert, 1620-27. 

John De Laet, wrote 1631. 

Peter Mundy, 1678-34, 

Fray Sebastian Manrique, 1628-43, 
John Van Twist. c 1630 

John Albert de Mandelsto, 1638.39, 
Jean Baptiste Tavernter, 1641-64, 
M. Francois Bernier, 1656-68. 
Niccolao Manucc, 1656-1708, 
Jean de Thevenot, 1667 

Thomas Bowery, 1669-79 

John Marshall, 3668-72 

Abbe Carre, 1672-74 

John Fryer, 1672-8] 

Alesander Hamilton, 1688-1723, 
Giovanni Francesco Gamelh Caresj, 1695. 


Ralph Fitch, England's Pioneer tn India, ed. J. R. Rylcy (London, 1899), 
Pp 12 found ita great and populous eity between 1583 and 1594. So also is 
mentioned about it in din, op cir, (VI, n. 104), H, p. 248. 

But Jabangir, Tavernier and Thevenot found it dechining. 
Bom Prasad, lohan, an ait &, 2), 9. 246. 
Jean Baptiste Tavernter, Travels in India, wrs. V. Ball, revised by W. Crook, 
2vols., (London, 1925), 1, p 68. 
Indtan travels of Thesenot and Carer}, ed. Surendra Nath Sen (New Delhi, 
1949), p. 18. 


30. Tavernier, op. cif. (nm 29), I, p. 12, 
31, Thevenot, op. cit. (n 29), p 77. 
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(1631), it had become almost as populous as London. It may be 
noted that in 1636 London had 270,000 inhabitants. Moreover, 
Ahmedabad had very large suburbs.** Surai had rapidly developed. 
According to Thevenot, it was s6 crowded and the pressure of 
people on residential accommodation was so preat that “lodgings can 
hardly be had." But Della Valle’s remark is still more significant. 
He says: “Tis very populous; as all other cities and places are in 
dndia ; which everywhere abounds with people (italics mine),’*® 


Jn northern India, Lahore was very populous. Monserrate 
and Finch had written about its large population Jate in the 
sixteenth century. According to Sujan Rai in the time Shahjahan 
its population increased daily? To Bernier Delhi (in 1663) was 
as great as Paris in beauty, extent and inhabitants.2* Sujan Rai 
enumerates people of almost all nationalities as living in Delhi. 
Fatchpur Sikri had been gradually abandoned after 1585 and most 
of jts inhabitants seem to have shifted to Agra, so that Coryat 
{1612-17) found it larger than Rome. Manrique, who visited Agra in 
1640, estimated its population at 660,000 inhabitants, ‘‘besides the 
large number of strangers who continually fill ninety caravansarais 
and other private houses.’"° Thus the population of Agra rose 
from over two lacs at the close of the sixteenth century to 
about seven laes by the middle of the seventeenth century. And 
this was the position after the plague of 1616-24 had earlier 
devastated the city. In the seventeenth century the population of 
Sikri-Agra-Sikandara had probably touched the million mark.” 

32. John De Lact, The Empire af tie Great Movol, English trs, by Hoyland and 
Banerjee (Bombay, 1928), p. 19. 
Also Letters framihe Seryants, 1, p. 308. 

33, Lach Tables, Appendix B. 

34. Mandelslo, Mandelslo’s Travels in t¥estern Indiaby M.S. Coramissariat 
{London, 1931), p. 26. 

33. Thevenot, op. cl, (0. 29), p. 24, 

36. Delia Vaile, op. cit, (VI. n. 29), p. 30. 

37. Sufjan Bai, Khulaset-tr-Tawaritch, ed. Zafar Hasan (Delhi, 1918), p. 81. 
Also Thevenot, gp. cit. (nu. 29) p 85, and Manuecci, op, cit. (iI, n. 47), 1, 

. 186, 

38. Pamilen op. cit. (V1, n. G7), p. 282, 
39 Khidasat-ut-Taw arihh, op. eit. (n+ 37}, p- 5. a 
40. Manrique, op. cit. (VI, 0. 73), I, p. 05}, 
4L. In comparison the population af London in 1593-95 was 152,479 and in 
1666, 460,000 (Excy. Brit, X1 Ed., KV). p. 965}. The population of Paris in 
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- This is-almost corroborated by a royal pen. Emperor Jahangir 
writes : ‘‘Agra is one of the grand old cities of Hindustan...On its 
avest side, whieli has the greater population, its eireumferenee is 
seven. kos and its breadth is 6ne kos. The cireumferenee: of the 
inhabited part on the other side of the water, the side towards the 
east, is 24 hos, its length being one kos and its breadth half a kos. 
But in the number of its buildings it is equal to several cities of 
Iraq, Khurasan, and Mawaraa-n-nahr (Transoxiana) put together. 
Many persons have ereeted buildings of three or four storeys in it- 
The mass of the people is so great, that moving about in lanes and 
bazars is diffieult...Before the rule of the Lodi Afghans, Agra was a 
great and populous plaece...From that date (when Sikandar Lodi 
shifted the capital from Delhi to Agra [1505}), the population and 
prosperity of Agra increased.’*** 


The countryside east of Dethi-Agra region was studded with 
towns. Both Ralph Fiteh and Manrique say that the route from 


* 1590 has been estimated at 209,000 and undtr Louts XIV (d. 1715) at’ 
492,600, -Afodern Cyclopaedia (London, 1901), Vi, p. 305, Shahjahan 

- -probably transferred the capital to Dethi from Agra (1649) because of too 
mucb congestionin the latter, Arch. Sur. Rep. \911-12,p.2, and cone 
temporary authorities cited therein. 


42. Tuz uk-i-Jahangiri, trs. by Alexander Rogers and cd. by Henry Beveridge, 
“* (photo reprint, Deli, 1968), pp. 3-4. A less authentic version, im the 
Torikhel-Salim Shahi, 1s more elaborate: “The city of Agrah.is one: 
of thé: greatest In Hindustan...Such is the immensity of the popula-~ 
tion, that from the hour of evening prayer to the close of the first 
quarter of the night, the throng is so densely wedged, that it 1s not 
without the utmost difficulty the peoplecan pass and repass along the 
streets. Asan attempt to ascertain in some degree the extent of this 
multitudinous population, I directed Melck Ally, the Kotwaal...one day to 
make a tour through the city, and count the individuals assembled in the 
different maarckahs or theatres for athlelac, or pugilists; and his report was 
that in some of these places did he find assembled not less than two and 
‘3 three thousand persons, although it was neither the first of the year, nor any 
of those days of public rejoicing or on which it was usual for the people 
to appear abroad for amusemeot...Add to this, that every day through the 
year there are conveyed to the place by boats along the Jumnah not less 
than ten thousand loads of fuel (aod excepting the rainy season) not less. 
than six thousand horses for sale daily enterthe cily from Kabul and 
countries io that direction (and all aresold out}. I do not know in the 
whole, world, in magnitude and the mullitude of its inhabitants, there is any 
city to be compared with the metropolis of Agrah,” , 
Tarikh-i-Salim Shahl, trs. Major David Price (Calcutta, 1906), pp. 16-17. 


- 


A.B. 1400-1800 @° §3 


"Banaras to Patna was full of large towns.” Patna jtself was ‘a very 
large city with bazars inhabited by many merchanis.“ According 
to Pelsaert the castern part of the country extending up to Jagan- 
nath Puri (Cuttack) covering a distance of six hundred kos, contatned 
many large cities.) Bengal too was full of large towns®. Dacca, 
‘the largest town in Bengal’, was known for its ‘multitudes of in- 
habitants’? So was Hoogly.8 In the Deccan Thevenot found “a 


dense population from Aurangabad to Golcunda castward to 
Sasnlipattam’ 4? 


Ba 


European visitors were greatly impressed by the jarge numbers 
in the cities, but they say little about the rural population. ‘There 
is almost an universal tendency on the part of Europeans, who are 
highly urbanized, to under-estimate the population of the peasant 
repions."® in fact they do not underestimate, they are just silent 
about rural areas. We are, however, aware of the fact that it was 
inthe peasant regions that the *‘teeming millions” of India lived, 
and Indian writers do not fail to mention this fact. Ferishtah, conclu 
ding his voluminous werk with somie gencral observations on India, 
rightly observes, “‘And the country of Hind for its excessive popu- 
lation and large stock of animals cannot be compared with any other 
country.”""! Bakhtawar Khan, writing during the reign of Aurang- 
zeb, affirms that the country of Hindustan teems with population.®* 


The picture that emerges for the period 1600-1700 is like this. 
Europe including Russia had a population of JOO million in 1650.5 
From all accounts, estimates and impressions, it is obvious that 


43. Fituh in Purchas, op, cir. (VL. 103), X, pp. 165-205, 180, : 
Also Manrique, op. ci, (VI, n. 73}, 1, p, 146, 
44. Manucal, op, cir, (TY, 0. 41), 11, p. 83. 
45, Pelsaert, op. cit, in. 27), p. 7. 
46, Thesenot, op. ci, in, 295, p. 98. 
47, Manucct, op. cir, (AY, 1. 43), Up. 84. 
Bowrey, A Geographical Account of the Countries around the Bay of Benzat 


(1669-79, ed, Sir Richard ©, Temple, HWakluyr Society (Cambridge, 1965), 
r. 150, 


$8, Bowrey, ost. cit, p. 167, 

Alo Jolut Marshall, op. ct. (, 05), p. 65, 
49. Morelsad, ep, ef, On. Si, p. 13, 
50, K. Davis, og. cit. (7, 8. 9), p. 26. 
Si. Feristtah, op. ef. un. 6), Uap. 449, 
33, Miratd-dlam, E and D, VIL, pp, 163-64, 
53, See XV 


n 
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India’s density was evidently greater. ‘“‘Sueh a eonelusion would 
fit what has been said about the long history of thick settlements in 
India.” In times of peace its population grew. High birth rate 
usually scored over high death rate. Warfare, banditry, famine and 
disease, confined to Short spans of time and spaees of territory, did 
not usually affeet the overall demographie strueture; only when these 
grew in dimension, population was adversely affeeted. The demo- 
praphie recovery during the latter half of the sixteenth eentury was 
nearly 20 million. If the same rate of reeovery was maintained 
in the seventeenth century also, the population about the year 1700 
would probably have been 175 million or even a little more. 


,. ifthe seventeenth century in India was a eentury of demo- 
graphie growth, the eighteenth was of decline. All evidence in- 
variably leads to this eonelusion. During the last twenty years 
of the seventcenth century, the Mughal cmperor Aurangzeb was 
strenuously fighting against tle Marathas and the independent 
Muslim kingdoms of the Deeean. Inthe early years of the war, the 
loss of life does not appear to have been great.°® Buta quarter of a 
century’ s warfare in the Deeean did show is effeets, and by the beginn- 
ing of the eighteenth eentury pestilence and death began to stalk 
the Decean countryside. From 1702 to 1704 there was no rain, 
“but instead plague prevailed. In these two years there expired 
over two, million souls.’*? In 1706 Aurangzeb moved northwards, 
“leaving behind (in the words of the eye-witness Manueci)...fields... 
devoid, of trees and bare of crops, their place being taken by the 
bones of beasts. Instead of verdure all is blank and barren. The 
eountry is so entirely desolated and depopulated that neither fire 
nor light can be found in the course of a three or four days’ 
journey...°"°8 ; 

This picture may be a little overdrawn. But Khafi Khan, ‘one 
of the best and most impartial historians’ of Mughal India, says 
. 54, K. Davis op. cit. (I, n. 9), p. 25. 

55. Cf. the ease of Patna. A httle before the middle of the seventeenth century 
(1628-43), Manrique, op. cit. (VI, 0.73), Il, p. 140 estimated its 
population at 200,000, Butin the Patna famine of 1671, as estimaled by 
Marshall (1668-72) it had lost halfits inhabitants. Marshall. op. cit, (n. 
15), pp. 152-53. 

56. Manucci, op. cit. (11, n. 4,) HI, p. 4453 IV, pp. 243-44, 

57. Ibid., 1V, p. 97. 

§8. [bid., IV, p. 252. 
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wultivation: he" “reddetion . ene ace to skin me bone’; ‘ie 


5 ivaging: ind ‘burnitig of -the inhabited’ places,=? | Such deal 


ieee show a turn in the demographic trend. 


After the death of Aufaingzeb (1707), centrifugal fore were 


be loose in northern India, The Mughal princes fought wars ‘of: 


Succession, and in one battle (beiween Shah Alam and Azam Tara), i 

one hundred and cighty thousand horsemen lay dead, - without’ 
adanine of the “infantry or the elephants. “Many provincial 
governors ‘declared independence, and also fought with neighbour- 


ing states for self-aggrandisement. The eighteenth century in its 


demographic decline is comparable in many ways to the fifteenth. . 
in the Punjab the Sikhs rose under their leader Banda, whose 
depradations‘and killings in the Punjab and U.P. were commensurate 


_. nly with the ruthless way in which he aad his followers wete 


crushed and killed. The Jats were also destroying and killing arid 
in turn.were being killed. The Marathas were speading in all’parts 
of the country with the help of the sword, and Gujarat, Malwa, 


‘Rajasthan, Bengal and the Delhi region—indeed the whole: of. 


northern India—witnessed massacres and killings on a large scale, 
From 1720 onwards Gujarat enjoyed no respite from. “perpetual 
skirmishing, murder-and robbery in open day : caravans pillaged, 


-and villages burning or desolated."  Rajputana’s population 
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suffered similarly if not more. Maratha invasions and internal feuds 
disseminated population. The situation in Mewar about -the end 
of the cighteenth century is graphically described by - Todi He 
writes, “‘the agriculturist never certain of the fruits of his labour, 
abandoned his fields, and at length his country ; mechanical industry , 


found no recompense, ‘and commerce was atthe me rey of unlicensed. 


spollation. In a very few years Mewar Jost half her population, her. 
land grag Waste... lt The: aes similar to Mewar prevailed 


59). hat: Khan, Mantakhabeul-Lihab, Op. cH, fh i ba N, pp. 470 $40, 


no . 60.- Manuedi,op. eft, (LL, 1. AT, Pp. @O3u Se ae 
OE Grant Dull, oS. GC History of, the. Afahrartay (Boni ty’, 4898), i. ay 335, 


_Fot Marathas: in: Gujarat, aso sae Wy Ervine ; Later Afughals; - red. ni on 7 
* Ximied by. Jadanith: Sarkar, {Cateutia,. eriiee welt chapier. Vit: ee 
Shepp SUAS ary a" 
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almost throughout Rajasthan.** In Bengal the continual attacks of 
-the Marathas adversely affected its population. U.P. and Delhi 
regions suffered equally badly. The Mughal power had reached its 
nadir of decline. Maratha wars and ambition against Delhi were 
keen. “It is significant that the chief gateway of every Maratha 
fortress is Delhi Gate.’**! The Freneh and the English also joined 
.in this sanguine business. Whether they joined hands with the 
Indian prinees in their wars and increased the strength of the armies 
on the two sides, or they themselves fought against Indian rulers, 
the result was the same: greater loss to Indian numbers.*® 


eS Over and above this, forcign invasions also fellowed in quick 
succession. Nadir Shah invaded the country in 739. Besides the 
loss of life in the Punjab and decimation of the Mughal army, in 
Delhi itself he massacred not less than 30,000 people % Alimad 
Shah Abdali followed in the footsteps of Nadir Shah and Jed a 
number of campaigns in each of which there was great loss of life. 
In his first invasion (1748), all men bearing arms in Sarhind were 
put to the sword. His killings in the Punjab, massaeres at Mathura 
(1757), and mass deportations were followed by famine and pesti- 
TIence.®’ The battle of Panipat t1761) was preceded by famine 
and followed by pestilence. In the battle itself 100,000 men were 
killed and, aceording to Sipar-ul-Mutakhirin, no less than 20,600 
persons were carried away as captives to Afghanistan.© 


Internal wars, external invasions, famines and pestilenees, had 
a devastating effect on both urban and rural population. W. 
Francklin, who travelled through the major parts of northern India 
between 1793 and !1796,8 writes an eye-witness account of Delhi. 


63. See A C. Banerjee, Lectures on Rajput History, (Firma K.L. Mubhopadhyay, 
Calcutta, 1962}, Lecture VI entsiled “Rajasthan in Decline’, pp. 136-76. 

64. Cambridge fistory of India, W, op. cit (V1, n. 97), p. 397. 

65. E.c. in the war against Chanda Saheb, who washelped by Dupleix, Nasir 
Jung fought with 76 009 eavatry and 106,000 tnfantry (17560). 
Cam Hist. of Irdia, \, op. cit (UU, n. 35). p. 176. 

66. Com, Hist. India, VV, op. cit. (V1, 0.97), p. G13 n, 2 says that some esti- 
mate the number of the killed above 100,000. 

67. For Ahmad Shah AbJal's bloody campatgns against the Jalssee Ifvine in 
Indian Antiguars, 1907, Vol. 36. pp, 46 Mf. : 

68. Canth. Hist, India, W, pp. 424-25, alsa 474 n, 3. Det 

69, W. Francktin, The Histary af the Reign of the Shuh-Aulium, (Altahabad, 1915: 
First published 1798}, Preface, p. 1. 
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He says that ever since the massacre of Nadir Shah, Delhi was “but 


. very thinly populated.” About the close of the eightcenth century. - 


when he wrote, “the Bagars of Dejhiare at present but indifferently 
furnished, and the population of late years miserably reduced.°7° 
The population of the cities of the Punjab was disseminated by the 
invasions of Abdali. Rajasthan and Gujarat cities suffered hard 
from repeated Maratha incursions, while the other regions fared 
hardly better. No wonder that in the eighteenth century no foreign 
or Indian writer compares the population of Indian cities with those 
of Landon, Paris, Rome. Constantinople or Cairo. 

Famines took their own toll of victims. When it is remem- 
bered that Mewar had lost one-half its inhabitants due to wars 
and Bengal one-third of its population in famine by the third 
guarter of the eighteenth century, ihe loss io Indian population 
during the eighteenth century as a whole can be clearly visualised, 
"Table 4 gives an idea of the calamities and their effects on popu- 
lation in the cighteenth century. 


Table 4 


Major Famines in India in the Eighteenth Century™ 


~ 








Years * Regions Affected 
1705-08 Deccan : : 
1709-3] Scarcity about Madras and Bengal 


sow 


70, Lhid.. pp. 199-700, a 
. Adapted from R.K. Mukerjce, op. cit. (n. 9, p. 20. 


The information in the brackets has been collected from other sources, 


quoted. Bat no exhaustive list of famines, foods, pestilences etc, can be, 


prepared on the basis of the meagre information available in the chronicles 
for the cight centuries of the medieval period including the cightesnth 
century. But the effect on population by cslamities like floods, famines, 
' scarcity of rain, destruction of crops by insects and pestsin the twentieth 
century could give some idea for the medieval times too. M. Azirul 
Hugue has collected data sbout these from 1915 to 1936, and during these 


24 years Not a year passed {except thice-—1917, 24, and 25) when Bengal was 


not visited by ane calamity or another, 
* OMT Avizul Huque, The “Wan Behind the Plough i The Bpee Company, 
Calcutta. ve PP. 20-26. : idee: : 


. 
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Years Regions Affected 

1717-18 Coast and Bay districts, Ahmcdabad and 
Surat 

1722 Bombay 

1728 Madras and Bombay 

1731-34 Madras 

1737 Madras 

1747 Bombay, Surat, Ahmedabad, Aurangabad 
(and Deccan, C.H.1., 1V, p. 284) 

1751 Bengal 

[1761] [Famine and pestilence in the Maratha camp 
at Panipat ‘during which most of the cattle 
of the army died and it was after two days of 
Starvation that the Marathas went to a battle. 
C.H.L, IV, p. 421] 

1769-70 Bengal and Bihar. [In Bengal about 35% of 
the cultivators pcrished. W. Hunter, Zhe 
Annals of Rural Bengal (London, 1897), 
p. 39.) 

1782 Bombay, Mysore and Madras 

1783-84 Northern India from Multan to Murshida- 
bad 

1788 Bengal 

1790-92 Hyderabad, Deccan, Gujarat and Northern 
Madras 

1799-1801 Northern India to Hydcrabad 





Decline in agricultural and industrial production too helped to 
check population growth. There arc recurring referenccs, both in 
Indian chronicics and accounts of foreign travellers, of lands turning 
barren because of the flught of cultivators cscaping from the tyranny 
of uncharitable revenuc regulations and unscrupulous mansabdars 
and jagirdars in the seventeenth century. Any improvement in agri- 
culture in the eightecnth century brought about by the cultivation 
of new crops like potato, maize and tobacco, and any rcclamation 
of fallow Jand, werc scored off by the tyranny of the great or petty 
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The demographic pattern of medieval India was different from 
the modern. Modern trends indicate a sustained growth of popn- 
Jation. In the decade between 1951 (population about 356 million) 
and 1961 (population about 436 million), there was a rise of about 
22%.74 Between 1901 (population 235 million) and 1951 there was 
a gradual rise of 15.3%, except between 1911 and 1921 when tbere 
was a fall of about 1 million from 249 to 248 million.7® Similarly 
the inerease of population from 1881 to 1941 showed an average 
rise of about 15% per decade.”* But sustained rise was nota 
phenomenon in medieval times. In view of the constantly shifting 
scene, it is not easy to determine exactly and precisely the pereen- 
tage of rise or fall per decade in medieval Indian demography. 
However, during the eight centuries under review the population 
trend appears to have been in the following order. 


Table 6 


Percentage of rise and fall in a century in the estimated 
population of India, 1000-1800 





Year Estimated population Percentage variation 
(in millions) from the pereeding 
century 
Pole Ya een ne ee ne ae OO Pe ee er Se I etre 
A.D. 1000 200 Tai 
1100 180 —10.00 
1200 190 4-5.50 
- 1300 175 —7.89 
1400 170 —2.86 
1500 125 —26.47 
1600 140 -+- 12.00 
1700 175 4-25.00 
1800 170 —2.86 


esc A EEDA CPE TT CSSD SLED 


74, Sah Dev Varma, op, cit. (V1, n. 86), pp. 1-7. 

75, Census Report, Vol. 1, Part 1 A, Demographie Tables, (Manager of Publi- 
cations, Delhi, 1955) p. 20. ° 

16. J. M. Datta, in Modern Review 1948, op. cif., (1, 0.10), p. 34, 
K, Davis, op. cit. (1, n. 9), p. 179, . Table. 
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ne he: “demographic: aie in Fhedieval India betrays a constantly a 
shifiing: pattern: - The: ‘population i is not static.; it registers rise and *. 
; fi alt: by. turns?’ Af ‘there: Arno Statistics available on this perpetually 
“chauiginig. picture, there? “is ‘circtimstantial evidence. to . explain it. In 
calimost: cv ery case- where decline ot rise become observable; specific 
historical: ‘cirumstances can be cited which may have produced the 
‘wesult:’ ale: would be well to remember that when we deal with the | 
demography of India, we deal with the population study: of a con- | 
tinent. A period of decline in one region may be of rise in ariother 
nd” vice versa, but such minute details can neither be ascertained 
ws with’ any amount: of accuracy nor are they quite relevent to our study... _ 
‘Forus an overall demographic picture would suffice ; and this picture | 
Shows. an interesting pattern—a zigzag curve of rise and fall-—saving the | 
‘ “gountry from over-population or extreme depopulation. Nevertheless, 
“any. Spite of all vicissitudes, medieval India remained a country ‘of 
large numbers. 
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MUSLIM POPULATION 
PBE-1000 POSITION 


The difficulties confronted in the demographic survey af 
medieval India are a little reduced while fixing the proportion 
of Muslims in the overall population of India between A.D. 1000 
and 1800. Although no contemporary account exists to say how 
Islam spread in India, Muslim chroniclers very graphically des- 
eribe the achievements of Muslim monarchs, provincial governors, 
rulers of independent Muslim kingdoms, and even officials, in 
effecting conversions. Muslin: hagiological works, some reliable 
others not so reliable. too report on addition to Muslim popu- 
lation through conversions. But the actual numbers who embraced 
Tslam vear after year and decade after decade are not known. 
Some Muslims no doubt came from abroad as conquerors and 
soldiers. Some scholars and religious men also arrived either in 
the train of conquerors or at the invitation of Indian sullans or as 
refugees. Arabs. Abyssinians, Egyptians, Persians, Transoxionians 
and Afghans, ali find mention as having come to India lo seek 
refuge or fortune, But the majority of Muslims were converts 
from Hinduism. Onc has, therefore, to collect facts and fipvres 
contained in stray references of medieval writers, especially Persian 
chroniclets, from A.D. 1000 fo 1800 to make a conversion cunt 
immigration survey to be able to estimate the growth of Muslim 
population in mediéyval India. 


A few known facts, Bowever, provide dependable guide 
fiaes for reconstructing a fairly satisfactory story of the 
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rise of Muslim numbers. One important fact is that as against the 
zigzag pattern of rise and fall of the overall population in the 
medieval period, Muslim population shows only a constant rise. 
Another is that in spite of eenturies of excrtion in the field of 
proselytization, India has been converted only but partially. This 
proves that in eontrast to the quick conversion of some West 
Asiah countries, Islam received a definite cheek in India. This 
check provided provocation and enthusiasm to some Muslim 
conquerors and rulers to take to the task of proselytization with 
great zeal and earnestness. Their exertions and achievements 
find repeated mention in official! and non-official chronicles and 
similar other works. Sometimes, besides broad facts, actual data 
and figures in this regard are also available. All this information 
is very helpful in estimating Muslim numbers as they grew from 
almost a cipher. 


” 


By the year 1000 A.D., the extreme north-western parts of 
India, in the trans+Indus region, had become introduced to Islam. 
As early as A.D. 664, consequent upon an invasion of Kabul and 
its énvirons (which then formed part of India), by Abdur Rahman, 
a fcw thousand inhabitants are reported to haye becn converted to 
Islam.t Subuktagin also fought against the Hindus and converted 
some of them. But all these events’ took place in the trans-Indus 
region, and we may, thercfore, agrec with Lanepoole in saying that 
in A.D. 1000 there were no Muslims in northern India east of the 
Indus.* 


“ However, there were some small settlements of Muslims in 
Sind, Gujarat and the Malabar Coast. Parts of Sind were con- 
quered by Muhammad bin Qasitn Sakifiin A.D. 712, Whichever 
towns he took, like Alor, Nirun, Debul and Multan, in them he 
established mosques, appointed Muslim governors, and propagated 
the Muhammadan religion.? In Debul, for mstance, he enslaved 
and converted some Women and children, and left 2 contigent of 
4,000 Muhammadans to garnson the place? In Multan about 
6,000 persohs were made to accept Islam. AI Biladuri’s narrative 


1, Ferishtah, op. cit. (H, 0.6), I, p. 16, 
2. Stanley Lane-Poole, Medier2l India under Muhammadan Rule (London, 
1926), p. 1. 
3. Chachnoma, trs. E and D, 1, p. 207. ‘ 
- 4, Al Biladuct, Futeh-ul-Baldan, ters. E and D, 1, p. 120. 
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indicates that the people of Sawandari, Basmad, Kiraj, and Alor 
were converted in large nunvbers.> The reports of Muhammad bin 


Qasim Sukifi to Hajjaj also point to large number of conversions. : 
Caliph Umar wrote to some Indian rulers in A.D. 717 inviting 
then and ther people in Sind and Hind to become Musalmans, 
It is said that in response to his appeal many people, ‘turaed 
Musulmans and took Arab names’.? 

Muhammad bin Qasim remained in Sind for a littl more than 
three years.* After his recall not enty the Arab power in Sind 
declined rapidly, but also most of the neo-converts also returned 
io their former faith. Al Biladuri informs that ‘in the days of 
Tamim, the Musalmans (had) retired from several parts of India... 
nor have they up to the present time (he wrote in the middle of 
the ninth century) advanced so far as in days gone by’, When 
Hakim suceceded Tamim, “the people of India had returned 10 
idolatory cacepting those of Kassa, and the Musalmans had ne 
place of security in which they could take refuge’’.© Sir Dension 
Ross also says that ‘after the recall of Muhammad bin Qasim, the 
Muslims retained some foothold on the west bank of the civer 
Indus, but they were in such small numbers that they gradually 
merged into Hindy population, Jn Mansura (the Muslim capital of 
Sind) they actually adopted Hinduism.” 


In brief, because of the efforts of Muhammad bin Qasim and 
Caliph Usnar 0 (A.D. 717-24) some Hindus in Sind had been con- 
verted io Islam, but by the time of Caliph Hashim (724-43), when 
Tintum was the governor of Sind, many of these Sindhi conyerts 
had returned to Hinduism. Those who continued to retain ihe 
new faith remained confined mastly to cities, particularly Multan. 
_ After Mehmud of Ghazai’s attack on Multan their number seems 
to have cone up for, writing in ic twelfth century, Al Idrisi says 7 
The greater partofthe population {of Multan} is Musalman; se 
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. Thed.. pp. 122-14, 

0, Chacarama, op, cif. it. Mapp. 143-66 | Alo pp. 208-97, 208, 

7. Wéaduri, pp. 124-25. Also ch Ciaehnama, pp. 207-08. Also see C,H. Es 
LU, op. ein HH 8. 25), p. 3. ; 

8. Elliot’s Appendix in Land 1, ben, 439 ; 

9, Hiladari. op. ent, O14), p. 126, Also ef. felstsi, 077, rue 4 ‘0, n. 20), b. BS, 

1. Penison Ross, isfara. mn. YB. 
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also the judicial authority and civil administration’! However, 
up to A D. 1000 there were very few Muslims in Sind.” 


‘4’ Similar was the situation in Gujarat. A military expedition 
was sent out in A.D. 636 from Uman to pillage the coasts of India. 
It proceeded as far as Thana (near Bombay)."7 About the same 
time expeditions were sent to Broach and Debul, but because of 
Caliph Umar's opposition to hazardous voyages, the policy of 
armed interference by sea remained in abeyance. Meanwhile com- 
micrce by sca continued. In the cighth century, Arab ficets attached 
Broach and port towns on the Kathiawar coast.’4 Thus because 
of;armed attacks, but more so through tle channel of trade, foreign 
‘Muslims and indigenous converts began to be seen in the coastal 
fowns of Gujarat. Ibn Hauqal (A.D 968) observes that ‘from 
Kambaya to Saimur is the land of Balhara...It is a land of infidels, 
but there are iiuslims in sts citics’!° Masudi, who visited India 
in 916, found Muslims of Siraf, Oman, Baghdad and Basra at 
Saimur (modern Chaul) basides others who were children of Arabs 
born there. There were Jama Masjids at Famhal, Sindan, Saimur 
(Chaul) and Kambaya® All these facts indicate the presence of 
some Muslims in Gujarat. But their number was not large, This 
finds confirmation in the fact that in an attack on Cambay’s Muslims, 
in the middle of the eleventh century, when there was almost a 
gencral massacre, only eighty persons had been killed.** Besides, 
the population of traders is by nature and profession migratory, 
and the number of the Muslims in Gujarat does not seem to have 
been large. 


Arab Muslims first settled on the Malabar coast about the 
end of the seventh century. ‘These Arab traders who settled down 
on India’s coast between the seventh and the ninth centuries were © 
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Ii. Al Idrisi, op. cit, (UH, 0. 20), p. 83. 

12, See also Elliot’s Appendix, E and D, I, p. 459. 

13. Biladuri, op. cit. (n. 4), pp. 115-16. Also p. 415, 

14, Tara Chand, Influence of Islam on Indian Culiure (Allahabad, 1946) 

pp. 31-33, 

fbn Haugqal, op. cit. (11, 0. 36}, p. 34. Also p. 457, Sec also Istakhri, op. cit. 

(V, n. 33) p, 27, 

16. Ibn Haugqal, op, cit, (CH, n. 36), p. 38. 

17. Muhammad Uf, Jami-ul-Hikasat, E and D,U, pp. 162654, Also S.C, 
Misra, Afuslim Communities in Gujarat (Bombay, 1964}, p. 5. 
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A.D. 1000-1200 


In the year A.D. 1000 the first attack of Mahmud of Ghazni 
was delivered. He captured many frontier towns and appointed to 
theat his own governors. It is also reasonable to assume that in 
these places some pcople would have been converted to Islam. In 
his attack on Waihind (Peshawar) in 1001-3, Mahmud is reported 
to have captured Jayapal and fifteen of his principal chiefs and 
relations some of whom, like Sukhpal, were made Musalmans, At 
Bhera all the inhabitants, except those who embraced Islam, were 
put to the sword. Since the whole town is reported to have been 
converted the number of converts may have been quite large. At 
Multan too conversions took place in large numbers, for writing 
about the campaign against Nawasa Shah (converted Sukhpal), Utbi 
says that this and the previous victory fat Multan) were ‘witnesses 
to his exalted state of proselytism’! In his campaign in the Kashmir 
Valley (1015) Mahmud ‘converted many infidels to Muhammadanism, 
and having spread Islam in that country, returned to Ghazni’. In 
the latter campaigns, in Mathura, Baran and Kanauj, again, many 
conversions took place. While describing ‘the conquest of Kananj’, 
Utbi sums up the situation thus : ‘The Sultan levelled to the ground 
every fort..., and the inhabitants of them cither aceepted Islam, or 
took up arms against him.” In short, those who submitted were 


° 3, For contetsions at ‘various places under Mahmud see Xrtab-i-Yamini, Eng, 
trs. of Uthi's work by James Reynolds, (London, 1858}; pp 451-52, 455, 
460, 462-63 and Utbi, Tardkh-l-Yertin?, Eand D, YM, pp. 27, 30, 33, 40, 42, 
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also converted to Islam. In Baran (Bulandshahr) alone 10,000 
persons were conyerted including the Raja, During his fourteenth 
invasion in A.D. 1023, Rirat. Nur, Lohkot and Lahore were attacked. 
The chief of Kirat aceepted Islam, and many people followed his 
example. According to Nizamuddin Ahmad, Islam apread in this 
part of the country by the consent of the people and the influence 
of fores’, Conversion of Hindus to Islam was one of the objecis of 
Mahmud, Al Qazwint writes that when Mahmud went “‘to wage 
religious war against India, he made great efforts to capture and 
destroy Somnat, in the hope that the Hindus would then become 
Muhammadans’.? Sultan Mahmud was well-versed in the Quran 
and was considered its eminent interpreter.2 He ardently desired to 
May the role of a truce Muslim monarch and convert non-Muslims 
to his faith. Tarikh-f-Yamini, Rausat-us-Safa ond Terikh-t-Ferishtah, 
besides many other works, speak of construction of mosques and 
scheols and appointment of preachers and teachers by Mahmud and 
his successor Masud.*. Wherever Mahmud went, he insisted on the 
people to convert to Islam.* 


There is thus little doubt that during the first thirty years of 
the eleventh century, consequent upon the invasions of Mahmud 
of Ghazni, a few thousand people were converted to Islam. During 
and after his raids, a few Muslim colonics were also established, ° 
some in as far off places as Kanauj. Banaras, and Bahraich.® This 
3s partiay corroborated by the siateenth century Lama historian 
Taranatha who refers to the settlements of the Turks in the 
Antaryedi or the Ganpa-Jamuna Donb.? Ue further adds that 


. Zakaria sl Qarwini, Aser-ni- Bilad, E and , 1, p. 98. 
. EC. Bosworth, The Chaznavids (Edinourgh, 1963), p. 129, 
Utbi, Reynolds trs. ap, cif, Unt 1), pp. 438-39 and a. 

4, Unbl, ts, Reynolds, op. eff, pp. 322-25, 462. Ubi, E and D, YY, p, 37. 
Perishiah, ap. cw. UL, mG, 7, p. 44. 

3. Such was the insistence on the conversion of the vanquished Hindu prifiees 
that nviny raters just fled before Mahmud even withaut giving 2 baitie, 
“The object of Bhioipal in recommending the fight of Chand Rai eas, that 
the Rar should not fal into the net of the sultan, and thite be made a 
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during the time of Lavasena and his successors, prior to the inva- 
sion of Odantapuri and Vikramsila (1203), the Turks had inereased 
in number in Magadh.® The traditional history of Maner and an 
inscription found there also corroborate the presence of Turks in 
Bikar in the twelfth century.? 

In Mahmud Ghazni's time some conversions had taken palee 
in Gujarat and Kashmir also. Besides king Kalasa of Kashmir 
(A.D. 1063-89) employed some Turkish arehiteets to ereet a golden 
parasol] over the temple of Kalasesvara. Another king of the same 
state, Harsha, employed Turks in his army.?° 

From the above aceount it would appear that by the end of 
the eleventh century, there were a few thousand Muslims in Gujarat, 
Sind, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and Kashmir. In the Punjab the sway 
of the descendants of Mahmud of Ghazni was precarious, and their 
proselytizing efforts could not have been quite rewarding of 
suecess, Therefore, the number if Muslims in the Punjab, like in 
Sind, Gujarat and Malabar could have been only small. Islam 
being a proselytizing religion, its followers have not only taken 
pride in winning converts but also often exaggerating the numbers 
of real or imaginary conversions, For instanee it is claimed that 
in Gujarat some members of the depressed elasses like Kunbis, 
Kharwars and Koris were converted to Islam by Nuruddin Nur 
Satgur.4 But ‘Nur Satgur’s figure is one which is more legendary 
than real, at Jeast in determinable historical terms."** The story 
of the conversion of Cheraman Perumal of Malabar too is only 
legendary." There is no doubt that the invasions of Mahmud of 
Ghazni brought good crop of converts, and a few more Muslims 
were added through the influence of Muslim Mashaikh and traders 
in Gujarat and Malabar. But ifthe example of Sind provides any 
precedent, it Is possible that many Hindus foreibly converted to 


8. Indian Histarical Quarterly, XXU, 1951, p. 240. 

9. Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, V1 Session, Paina, pp. 123 ff. 
: Also B.P. Mazumdar, The Socia-Economic History af Northern India, 
~ (Calcutla, 1960}, p. 126. ' 
10. Kalhana, * Rojfarangani, trs. by M.A. Stein (Wesiminsler, eee Vil, 
528-29, 1149, cited in Mazumdar, op.-cit. (n. 9), p. 128. 

11. Arnold, The Preaching of Islam (Westminster, 1896), p. 275 ; Murray Titus, 
* ‘Islam in India and Pakistan, (Calcutta, 1959), p. 43. ‘ 

12. S.C. Mista Afuslim Communities in Gujarat, op. cit. (VIM, n. 17), p. 57. 

13. Tarachand, op. cit, (VHT, n. 14), pp. 34-35. . ae 
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islam during Mahmud's raids returned to their former faith. Very 
few Muslims were left in Sind after the decline of Arab rule. A local 
Kaumatian Muhammadan dynasty was, however, ruling at Mansura 
and Multan. Mahmud of Ghazni destroyed if root and branch 
(1010) and Multan was deserted! There was another wave of 
Shia immigrants. In 1175 Shihabuddin Ghori attached, defeated, 
and massacred them; and the majority of survivors began to Jive in 
the guise of Hindus. 

Thus while the story of the conversions to Islam has been 
very enthusiastically narrated by Muslim chroniclers, the atlitude 
of the Hindus to conversion and the endeavours of the hurriedly con- 
verted Hindus to revert to their former faith, has not been even 
referred to by them. Albcruni mentions a number of restrictions im- 
posed upon reconversion to Hinduism,’ but he has probably noted 
only the eatremely orthodox Brahman position. On the other hand 
Devalasmriti®, and many other similar works, Jay down liberal 
rules for the reconversion of men and women who might have stayed 
with the mieehchas for even as long a period as twenty years.?” 
All this points to a heenness on the part of the converted to return 
tu Hinduism. We know that Nawasa Shah reverted to Hinduism 
at the carliest opportunity, There is also the case of Rai Sal.*® 
Between Mahmud of Ghazm’s death (1030) and Muhammad Ghori’s 
invasion (1191-92) such opportunities of reconversion were many, 
even on a large scale?) Consequently, during this peried of more 
than a century and a half, Muslim numbers do not seem to haye 
shown any great rise, 


About the end of the twelfth century, Mubammad Ghori 
established Muslim rule in India ona permanent basis. When he 
captured Bhatinda in 1190-91, he placed in its command Qazi 


44. Ferishtah, op, cit. (1,0. 6), 1, 9.20 Mo Habib, Sultan Mahmut of Ghazain, 
op. ct, UY, n. 20), n. 34. 

$3. W. ivanow, Brief Survey of the Evolution of Ismaihsns (Bombay, 1942), 
p. 4-35, ‘ 

16. Alberuni, op. ci. CLV, 0. 23,0, pp 162-03. 

» Published by Anandsasrama, Sanstrit Serres, Poona. Trs. by MON. Bay in 

J.B.OURS., 1927. 

is, BLY. Kans, Mistecy of the Bheamashasire Lireraivre, 4 vols, U, pp. 390-81, 

12, See BP. Mazamulyr, ap, cet, in. 9, pp. 131-33, S 

20. Utbi, Baad D, Ui, 39. Came. Horst. India UU, op, eff. fin. 234, 47 

21, Ferishtah, op, cf. (71, 0. 6), 1, p45. 
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Ziyauddin with a contingent of 1200 horse.7* In 1192 he invaded 
India with an army of 120,000. A good number of his soldiers would 
have been killed in the sanguinary battle with Prithviraj. A majot 
portion of the remainder (say 50,0GQ) would have stayed on Vin 
India under Qutbuddin Aibak, who must not have been left empty 
handed in an alien and hostile country.** 


Aibak-entered upon a series of conquests. He despatched 
Ikhtiyaruddin Bakhtiyar Khalji to the East and himself captured 
Kol (modern Aligarh) in 1194. There ‘‘those of the garrison who 
avere wise and acute were converted to Islam, but those who stood 
‘by their ancient faith were slain with the sword.’**? In 1195 when 
Raja Bhim of Gujarat was attacked, 20,000 prisoners were 
-captured,*5'and in 1202 at Kalinjar 50,000,7° ‘‘and we may be sure 
that (as in the ease of Arab conquest of Sind) all who were made 
‘slaves were compelled to embrace the religion of the masters to 
‘whom they were allotted." Ferishtah specifically mentions that on 
the eapature of Kalinjar “fifty thousand kaniz va ghulam, having 
suffered slavery, were rewarded with the honour of Istam.’’* 
According to Ferishtah three to four hundred thousand Khokhars 
and Tirahias were also converted to Islam by Muhammad Ghori.?® 
But some of these lived in the trans-Indus region.*° Therefore the 
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22. Camb. Hist. India, 11, p. 40. 

23. Hasan Nizam says that ‘the sultan Ihen returned to Ghazna...but the whole 
army remained..at the mauza of Indarpav. 7Jajul-Afaasir, E and D, 
Hi, p. 216), Surely Muhammad Ghori would not have gone back all 

-' atone. ° 

24. Ibid., p. 222. . to 

.25. Ferishtah, ap. cit, (11, n. 6),1, p 62. 

26, Hasan Nizami, op. cit (n. 23), p 231. Also Ferishtah, }, p. 53. Habihultah, 
ap. cit. (V, n. 2), pp. 69 and 334 (n. 263, has missed to cite Hasan Nizami’s 
assertion that 50,CO0 were enslaved. . 

27. Titus, op. ct. (n. 19), p. 31. ale 

8. Ferishtah, }, p. 63, : 

29, Ferishtah, 1, pp. 59-€0. The authenticity of Ferishtah’s statement has been 
challanged by Raserty (Notet on Afghanistan,.p. 367). The -nimbers of 
“Khokhar converts have certainly been exaggerated, Amir Khusrau refers to 
Khohkhars asa non-Muslim tribe (Tughlag Namah, Aurangabad, 1933, p. 128), 

. --and the way they were constanuy attacked And killed by sultans like IMturmish 
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number of Khokhars who became Musalmans in India could not 
have been more then a hundred thousand at the most. 

lkhtiyaruddin Bakhtiyar Khalji’s military success in the cast 
also resulted in conversions to Islam. About the end of the twelfth 
or the begginning of the thirteenth century?! he marched Into 
Bihar and atracked the University centres of Nalanda, Vikramshila 
and Uddandapur, erecting a fortress at the site of Uddandapur or 
odantaprui*? The Buddhist monks in these places were massacred 
and the common people, deprived of their priests and teachers, 
turned some tn Hinduism and some to Islam. Buddhism did not 
die out immediately or completely in Bihar. But Bakhtiyar’s 
raid on Bihar did deliver a shattering blow to Buddhism and its 
lost followers were gained mainly by Islam. Muslim sway extended 
from Banaras through the strip of Shahabad. Patna, Monghyr and 
Bhagalpur districts,™* and repeated references to the presence of 
Mushms in this tract from early times indicates that conversions 
Were common in this region. Bakhtiyar converied some tribes in 
the Himalayan foothills also, and one chieftain, known after his 
conversion ay Ali the Mech, had exchanged his animistic beliefs for 
the religion of Islam.5* 


During the time of Quibuddin Aibak a Jarge number of places 
were attacked and prisoners captured than for which actual figures, 
given above. are available. Figures of any conversions during 
campaigns to Kanauj., Banaras (where the Muslims occupied “a 
thousand’? temples),*" Ajmer (attacked thrice), Gujarat, Bayana and 
Gwalier, and the campaigns carried out right up to Bengal arc not 
available. However, since the notices of medieval chroniclers -are 
usually full of exaggeration where figures of the defeated or cap- 
tured non-Muslims are concerned, it would be reasonable to take 
into consideration only those which are specifically mentioned, any 
evageressions being rounded off by those which are not. 


St. The exact date of the raid is diMeult to determine. Ishwari Prasad, 
AMedivsl India {Alinhabad, Fourth Inpressran, 39405, p. 138 places it 
“probably in £197, Wolecley Haig (Q.L0 SU ep cit, (1 1. 253, pp 45-46 
a little garlize than the, and Habibullah, op. cit LV, a. 2p. pp. 70 and 84 
HIE in (202-03 

S2. fadian Antiquary. VY, pp, 266-67. 

BS. Fuhrer, fhe Sharg? Arebiteetore of Jaunpur, pp. 70-73. 

3M. Habibullah cp cir (Vin 23, p. 147, 

38. Tah rd-Nasri, is. Reterty, ap. cit evi, asd} Tp. B60. 

36, Peoshtah. ap. cu, slim. 6} Tp. 38. 
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The numbers converted between 1193, when the rule of the 
Turkish Sultanate was established at Delhi, and 1210, when Qut- 
buddin Aibak died, and the immigrant Muslims were about two and 
a half lakhs—in the following order : 


Immigrations 

1,200 soldiers left by Shihabuddin at Bhatinda, 1190-91. 
50,000 remained with Aibak after Ghori left, 1193-4. 
10,000 (?) Immigrants—adventurers, refugees, Mashaikh, ete. 


Conversions 
5,000 (?) At Ajmer—in all the three campaigns. 
5,000 (?) in Kol, 1194. 
20,000 When Raja Bhim was attacked, 1195. 
50,000 In Kalinjar, 1202. 
100,000 $Khokhars and Himalayan foothill tribes. 
10,000 (?) In Bihar 


251,200 Total 

To this may be added the Muslims—converted, migrated and 
procreated—sinee the days of Mahmud of Ghazni in the Punjab, 
U.P., Gujarat and the South. If this number may be taken to be 
a hundred thousand, the tota] number of Muslims around A.D. 1200 
was in all probability not more than three to four hundred thousand. 
The total population of India in that year has been estimated at 
190 million. The ratio of Muslims to the total population in 
A.D. 1200 would have been about 1 : 415, or .2! per cent. 
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Muslim population in India grew with the establishment and 
expansion of Turkish rule in Hindustan, dts rise was due mainly 
to the immigration of Muslims from abread and conversion of 
Hindus to Islam. There were Muslim losses also. in wars, famines, 
and through reconversions, and there was the growth of Muslim 
numbers through natural procreation in years and decades. A 
study of all these processes will help in estimating the growth of 
Muslim population between A.D, 1200 and 1400, 


Muslim Intmigration 


Jn the armies of Turkish conquerors Muslims of many tribes 
like Khitai, Qara-Khitai, Qipchaqi, Garji and {bari came to India} 
and they stayed on here. Fakhruddin Mubarak writes that the 
army of Qutbuddin Aibak was composed of Turks, Gheris, 
Khurasanis and Khaljis* Thus in the carly years of Turkish 
conquest immigrani soldiers comprised an important agency coniri- 
buting to the growth of Muslim population in India. 

Also with the establishment of Muslim rule, batches of other 
types of Muslims began to arrive in Hindustan from Central Asia, 
Persia, African Muslim countries, and what is now called Afghani- 


1. Minhal Seraj, Tabyat-i-Nastri, op. cit. (Vy 0.25, pp, 238, 242, 247, 249, 256, 
258, 162, 276, 281. 
2. Totih-itokhruddin Muberck Shah, oc. Siv Demson Ross, Goendon, 1927), 
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stan. India was rich and fertile as compared with their own fands, 
and with the extension of Muslim political power, many immigrant- 
soldiers and traders, saints and scholars, political refugees and 
adventurers, and even musicians, jesters and jugglers—attracted by 
the ‘‘abundance of wealth in cash and kind’’—began to flock to 
India.2 Only a few instances of such immigration may be menti- 
oned. Minhaj Siraj says that people from Persia (and adjoin- 
ing countries) came to India in “various capacities’’.’ A great 
scholar of Iltutmish’s reign was Amir Ruhani; he had come from 
Bukhara to Dethi during Chingiz’s upheaval? Qazi Hamid-ud-din 
Nagori had also come from abroad.® Fakhr-ul-Mulk Isami, who 
had been vazir at Baghdad for thirty years but then had suffered 
some disappointment, arrived in India and was appointed vazir by 
Iitutmish.? Nuruddin Muhammad Ufi, the author of Jama-ul- 
Hikayat had also come to Dethi during Iltutmish’s reign Their 
important positions in India as well as the influence of the Abyssi- 
nian slave Yaqut at the court of Raziyah shows the presence of all 
types of foreign Muslims tn India. 


During the reign of Htutmish, the Khwarizmi prinee Jalaluddin 
Mangbarani fleeing before Chingiz eseaped into India with 10,000 
followers (221), Even after his retprn (1224), some of his foNowers 
would have stayed on here®. Because of the Mongol upheaval, again, 
in the court of Titutmish there arrived twentyfive princes with their 
retinues from Iraq, Khurasan and Mawaraun Nahr.® During the 
reign of Sultan Balban fifteen more refugee princes arrived 
from Turkistan, Mawaraun Nahr, Khurasan, Iraq, Azarbijan, Persia, 
Rum and Sham.”? It appears that cach came witha large number 
of followers because Balban allotted for their residence a locality 
(mohalla) cach.** These followers compriscd masters of pen and of 


3. Ferishtah, op. cit. (1, 1. 6), 1, p. 84. Also p. 66. 
4. Minhaj, op. cit. {V, n. 2), pp. 157-60 

5, Ferishtah, op. cif, (11, n. 6), p, 66. 

6. Jbid., p. 67. 

%. Ibid, p. 67. 

8. Loc. cit. 

9 


. A.B.M. Habibullah, op. cit. (V, n. 2), pp. 95, 97. 

10. Ferishtah, op. cit. (I, n. 63, 1, p. 73. 

li. fdid., p. 75, Also Habibullah, op. cit. (V, n. 2), p. 272. 

12. Thus fifteen nrohallas (localities) were colonized in Delhi. These were 
named as Abbasi, Sanjari, Khwarizm Shahi, Delmi, Alvi, Atobaki, Ghori, 
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eword, scholars and tmatiaikt, reciters and musicians. The fact that 
Balban had garrisoned the forts of Gopalgir, Kampil, Patiali, Bhojpur- 
and Jalali with thousands of Afghan troops,!* and in the roval 
procession 500 Sistani, Ghor!, Samarqandi and Arab soldiers with 
drawn swords used to march bv his side, indicates thata faree- 
number of foreigners had come to India during his reign. 


The Mongols, who had sent central and west Asian refugees. 
fleeing into India, themselves occasionally arrived as invaders and 
stayed on in the country. Same also came, as in 1244, from the- 
eastern passes of Tibet into Bengal." A large number of Mongols. 
who had arrived with large armies and sought service under Balban 
entered into relaionships with Muslim nobles. In 1291, the 
Mongol invader Alghu “with 4,000 Mongols and their families”, 
made India his home.'’® The colony of these neo-Muslims 
came 10 be called Mughaipura, Under Alauddin Khalji also many 
Mongol captives embraced Islam and settled down in India. Accord-- 
ing to Ziyauddin Barani. many necdy persons from Khurasan, Iraq, 
Mawaraun Nahr, Khwarizim, Sistan, Herat, and Damuscus came te 
Hindustan to receive bounty from Muhammad Tughlag2” Tbn 
Battuia says thal no new comer from Khurasan was allowed to enter 
into [ndian territory unless he came with the eapress intent of staying, 
in Yindustan. Battuta was himself required to write a bond to that 
effect2® Under Muhammad bin Tughlag especially, foreigners are 
stid to have been preferred to Indian Muslims on important posts 
and their immigration encouraged)? Foreign slaves, male and female, 
too arrived from countries as fac of ay China and Abyssinia. 


Then tere js the fact of furcten traders and merchants coming 
to india in Jarge numbers. They came both by land and by sea. 
Horse lraders in particular came from the north-western side to Sind, 
Gujarat, Punjab and U.P., Some also came through the eastern 
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Passes into Bengal leading to the establishment of an Arab traders’ 
eolony in Chittagong.*? It is said that the aneestors of Lodi rulers 
in India (1453-1526) were horsedealers.*2 We hear a little later that 
the best houses in Delhi belonged to the Khurasani merchants,*? 
whiels shows that they had built permanent homes in India. Such 
was the position in North India. In the South, the eoastal towns 
like Calieut, Cochin, and Quilon, to mention only a few, were hub 
of international trade. There were Mnslim eolonies on the west eoast 
from very early times. Indigenous converts added fo the numerical 
strength of foreign Muslims. How quickly their numbers swelled 
may be inferred from the fact that when, early in the fourteenth 
century, Malik Kafur marched into Maabar (Malabar'. about 20,000 
Musalmans were found fighting on the side of the south Indian 
Hindus.** During the thirteenth century Muslim territorial expansion 
avas rather restricted. Till the very end of the eentury Muslim rule 
could not extend beyond whiat it had been by 1206. In the fourteenth 
century, however, Muslims arms penetrated into the south also en- 
couraging Muslim immigration. With the founding of the Bahmani 
kingdom, in the middle of the fourteenth eentury, the avenues 
of Muslim employment increased still further and so also their 


immigration. 


What eould be the quantum of this immigration ? It is true 
that ever sinee the ineeption of Muslim rule in India we come aeross 
referenees to Abyssinians (Habshis), A+abs, Afghans, Mongols, 
Persians, people from Khurasan, Rum and Sham, and of course the 
Turks, as constantly arriving or living in Hindustan. It is also true 
that the whole atmosphere of the courts of the Turkish sultans was 
Islamic ; all high officers were Muslim. Their repeated mention in 
the ehronicles ereates the impression that they were flooding the 
country. But repeated references to forcign Muslim elements may 
not havé been due so muh to their large numbers as to the important 
positions they held. It appears that the number of aetual immigrants 
eould not have been large. A somewhat detailed diseussion on this 
point will follow later on. 


20. Abdul Karim, Social History of the Muslims in Bengal, Asiatic Society of 
Pakistan (Dacca, 1959), p. 147. 

2t. Lal, Twilight, op. cit. (VIL 1. 5), p. 132. 

22, Yahiya Sarhindi, op. cit. {1I,n. 18), pp. 107-108. 

23. Lal, Khaljis, op. cit. (V,n . 4), p. 250. 
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‘Conversions during Wars 


“There was never any doubt inthe minds of the Muslims of 
their right fo spread over the earth...As this could not, in the 
opinion of kings and warriors, be achieved without the subjugation 
of non-Muslims and eccupation of their territory, the propagation 
of Islam became identical with war and conquest.""*! In simple 
language conquerors and iulers converted people by force. It has 
‘been seen that during the Arab invasion of Sind and the expeditions 
of Mahmud of Ghazni, defeated rulers, gartisons of captured forts, 
and civilian population were sometimes forced fo accept Islam. 
Turkish rule in Hindustan was established in the tecth of Rajput oppe- 
sition and the process of war and conversion never ceased. Malik 
Kafur, the general af Alauddin Khalj, gave the Raja of Dwarsa- 
mudra a choice between islam, death or payment of a huge indem- 
nity.*> But under Muhoammd bin Tughlag there is greater insis- 
tence on the Vanquished Hindu princes to embrace Islam. The most 
glaring example of this is that during the Warangal campaign all the 
eleven sons of the Raja of Kampila were made Muslims. Muhammad 
Tughlsq eonverted many people in this fashion. When Firoz 
Tughlag invaded Jajnagar (Orissa}. he captured the son of the Rai 
of Sikhar, converted him to Islam and gaye him the name of Shakr 
Khan.*6 

Ordinarily, captivity for a Rajput was out of the question : his 
sense of honour and the dire penishments with which he was visited 
in case of captivity,”” excluded any attempt on his part to save his 
life by surrender. He either died on the field of battle or escaped. 
But in war civilians and non-combatants could easily be taken. Kafur 
Havzardinari from Gujarat or Hasan (Kbisrau Khan) from Makya 
wonld not have been captared alone. They rose into prominence 
and therefore thé circumstances of their enslavement and conversion 
are known. Large numbets became Musalmans in this way. Muslim 
rulers were keen to obtain captives in war and convert them, During 
wiufare it was still mare easy fo enslave women and children. 0 
was almost a matter ef palicy with the Turkish rulers and their 
comovinders, from the very start of Mushm rele. io capture and 


4 
24, M, Mujceb. The lefien Afusiims (London, 1967), pp, 67-68, 
oo. Lal, Khali. op. ci. iV, a. 4 p. B47. { 
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convert or disperse and destory the male population,« and carry into 
slavery women and children. Tbn-ul Asir says that Qutbuddin Aibak 
made ‘war against the provinces of Hind......He killed many, and 
returned home with prisoners and booty.** In Banaras, according 
to Ibn-ul Asir, Shihabuddin’s slaughter of the Hindus was immense, 
none was spared exeept women and children’’.2® No wonder that 
slaves began to fill the household of every Turk from the very in- 
ception of Muslim rule in Hindustan. Fekhre Mudabbir informs us 
that as a result of the Turkish achieyements under Muhammad Ghori 
and Qutbuddin Aibak, ‘even a poor householder (or soldier) who 
did not possess a single slave (before) became the owner of numerous 
S)AVESi essen 

In 423} Sultan Htutmish attaekcd Gwalior, and ‘captured a 
Jarge number of slaves’.*! Minhaj Siraj Jurjani writes that ‘his 
(Balban’s) taking of captives, and his capture of the dependents of 
the great Ranas cannot be recounted.’** Talking of his war in 
Avadh against Trailokyavarman of the Chandela dynasty (Dalaki wa 
Malaki of Minhaj), the chronieler says : ‘All the infidel’s wives, sons 
and dependents...and children . fell into the hands of the victors.’** 
In 1253 in his campaign against Ranthambhor also Balban appears 
to have captured many prisoners.*? In 1259, in an attack on 
Hariyana (the Shiwahk hills), many women and children were 
enslaved} Twice Balban Jed expeditions against Kampil, Patiali, 
and Bhojpur, and in the process captured a large number of women 
and children. In Katehar he ordered a general massacre of the male 
population of over cight years of age and earried away women and 
ehildren.** 

The process of enslavement during war went on under the 
Khaljis and the Tughlags. Alauddin had 50,000 slaves** some of 


28. Kamil-iut-Tasarihh, op. cu (11, n.10),p. 250, 

29, Ibid., p. 251, 

30. Tarithh-i-Fahhiruddin Mubarak Shah, op. cit. (n. 2), p.20 has “fang jaug 
ghulam her jins’’, 

31. Ferishtah, op. et. Ul, n 6), I, p. 66. Alo Munhaj, op cit. (V,n. 2}, p. 175. 

32. Minhaj, Eand D, Il, p. 348. 

33. Ibid., 367. Aiso Fertshtah, 1, 71. 

34. lbid., p. 371. 

35. Ibid,, pp. 380-81. 

36. Batavis op. cit. (UM, n. 11}, p. 59. Ferishtah, 1; Ds 77. 
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- Whom were mere boys? and surely many captured during war. 
Firoz Tughlaq had issued an order that whichever places were 
satked, ia them the captives should be sorted out and the best ones 
ie fer service with the Sultan) should be forwarded to the court? 
Soon he was enabled to colJect 120,000 slaves.” Ziyauddin Barani's 
description of the Slave Market in Delhi (such markets were there 
in other places also} during the reign of Alauddin Khalfs, shows 
that ficsh batches of slaves were constantly replenishing them” 


Muhammad bin Tughlaq became notorious for enslaving 
womeh, and his reputation in this regard spread far and wide, so 
that Shihabuddin Ahmad Abbas wrnes about him thus: ‘The 
Sultan never ceases to show the greatest zeal in making war upon 
the infidels... Everyday thousands of slaves are sold at a very low 
price, so great is the number of prisoners.“ }bn Battuta’s eye- 
witness account of the Sultan's arranging the enslaved girls’ marriages 
With Muslims on a large scale on the occasion of the two Ids. 
confirms the statement of Abbas.** Such was their influx that Tbn 
Battuta writes: ‘SAC (one} time there arrived in Delhi some female 
infidel capitives. ten of whom the Vazir sent to me. J] gave one of 
them to the man whe had brought them to me, but he sas not 
antisficd. My companion took three young gitls, and I do not 
know what happened to the rest! Thousands of non-Muslim 


38. Barani, op. ci. OT, 11}, p. 31S. Lal, Adadjis, op. cif, (V. no 4). pp, 214-14, 

39. ATL, ep cit, (Vion. 153, p. 267, 

40. Jbid., p. 270, 

44, Barani, op. cit, (1, oa. 113, pp, 314-45. 
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women were captured in the minor yearly campaigns’® of Firoz 
Tughlaq, and undcr him the Yd celcbrations were held on lines 
similar to those of his predeeessor.*7 Jn short the inflow of such 
captives never ceased. and it need hardly be stated that in the hands 
of their Muslim masters the slaves, whether captured or purchased. 
became Musalman sooner or later. : 


The numbers thus captured and converted during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries cannot be ascertained. But 
from the details given by the chroniclers, it appears that enslave- 
ment during war brought the largest number of converts and, as 
years passed by, they and their progeny seem to have formed the 
bulk of the Muslim population. Only two instances may suffice to 
show how this agency contributed to the rapid rise of Muslim 
numbers. Bashir Sultani was originally a Hindu Slave. He con- 
verted to Islam and became an important nobelman fImadul Mulk) 
under Firoz Tughlaq. We pwichased 4,000 slaves.*® Later on 
they were all manuimitted and married, and would have produced 
other thousands of Muslims in a single generation. Khan-i-Jahan 
Magbul too was originally a Hindu. He converted, became Princ 
Minister, and collected 2,000 women in his harem. How many 
slaves he had is not known, but for such a high dignitary’s house- 
hold of two thousand, at least a few thousand slaves would have 
been required. The point to note is that all these women and 
slaves, if not originally Muslim, would have embraced Islam in 
course of time. 


Proselytizing Activity of the Government 


It was not during expeditions and wars alone that conversions 
were effected. For increasing the number of their co-religionists, 
Muslim rulers made free use of the governmental machinery in 
peace time. This was done not only by the sultans of Delhi, but 
_ by all Muslim rulers—of Bengal, Kashmir, the Deecan— wherever 

Nluslim rule was established. One of the measures, which helped 
raise Muslim numbers was ‘patronage to foreign Muslims—scholars, 
acminisitators, mashathh, soldiers, adventurers—indeed Mushms of 


45. Afif, op. cit. (1, n. 13}, p. 265 has “ehandin fozar aurat musturar va mekbdarat 
musalmanan nasib mikardand’”’, Also see pp, 119-20. 
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almost any sort. This resulted in Muslin dmnileration on a Jarge 
scale, Another step was the building and maintenance of mosques, 
Khangaks and Sarais from government furds. These mosques. 
besides being houses of worship and centres of Islamic learning. 
often provided asvium to the nceds and the indigent, who could be 
potential converts. Sometimes conquests were undertaken with a 
“missionary” motive Same rulers like Sthandar Butshikan of 
Kashmir (1394-1417) inst compelled ther subjects fo embrace 
Islam ** : 

Bur an important and effective meuns of obtaining converts 
Was econdmic temptation or pressure Ibn Battuta writes that 
Sulian Qutbuddin Mubark Shah Khaiji (7316-1320) used to 
enceurace Hindus to accept Islem by presenting a convert with's 
robe of honour and a gaia ornament.) The Banshasmriti of Satya 
Krishna Brywas relates that in Bengal the fandlords and Rajas who 
could not deposi land revenue by a certain dafe liad to convert to 
Muhammadanism.* Under Firoz Tughlay (1351-88) the state openly 
became an agency af conversion Shams Siraj Aff says that he 
ordered his Amils fo convert Hindus to Islam‘? Fioz Tuthiag 
himself writes, that he rescinded the Jiznah ta fure peepic to 
become Mahamoniadans. and this messure brought hint groups of 
converts “day by day from every quarter’?! 

Contemporary sources. however, do not supply any firures of 
the copyerfed in dis way. But the number of converts was perhaps 
not small Ybn Battata’s assertion that Gutbuddin Muaharak Shah's 
sistent of proselvtivation provided a convenrtnt handle to his 
enemies to murder him by introducing inte the palace a large 
pumber of Hindus declaring them to be potential converts. show 
that Quibuddin was accustomed i canvérting hiree numbers.** 
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Voluntary Conversions 

Side by side the efforts of the Muslim ruling classes was the 
proselytizing activity of the Sufi Mashaikh. It is, however, not 
known to what extent the Sufis were interested in the work of 
conversion, and this problem will be taken up in some 
detail at a later stage. Here it would suffice to point out that not 
many reliable references to their proselytizing activity are available 
in genuine hagiogieal works. They may have helped those who 
showed: any inclination to become Muslims. Occasionally they 
resorted to foree also to convert people.®* 

Closely related to the work of missionaries is the question of 
voluntary conversions. There are some referenees in the chronicles 
about individual Hindus accepting Islam because of dissatisfaction 
with their own faith. Al Biladuri mentions sueh a ease. “The son 
of (a) king fell sick, and he desired the ministers of the temple to 
pray to the idol for the recovery of his son...But...the youth died. 
Then the king attacked the temple, destroyed...the idol, and slew 
the ministers. He afterwards invited a party of Muhammadan 
traders who made known to him the unity of God...and (he) beeame 
a Musalman.’’*? Tarikh-i-Tahiri mentions the ease of the younger 
brother of Dalu Rai, the ruler of Sind, who, of his own accord, 
became a Musalman and got married at Mecea.*® Similarly one 
hoping through conversion to obtain his object of Jove, succession to 
property, ete. would have voluntarily embraced Islam. Some, whose 
relatives had converted but who were not prepared to eut themselves 
off from them, too, would have followed suit. These are solid 
assumptions, often backed by references in Persian chronicles. 


The ‘groups’ which converted to get relief from the Jiziyah, 
referred to by Firoz Tughlag, obviously belonged to the poor, 
economically vulnerable sections. The few caste groups which 
eonverted to Islam did so beeause of professional and vocational 
compulsions. Such conversions took place mostly in urban areas, 


56. For instance Raju Qallal’s efforts 10 conver! Nahawan, the Darogha of 
Uchch; the later’s resistance and murder. ' 
Jamali, Siyar-ul-Arifin (Delhi, 1311 H), pp. 159-60. Also Ferishtah, op. cit. 
(II, n. 6), II, pp. 417-18, 

Also See K.R. Qanungo, Historical Essay (Agra, 1968), p. 151 for pro- 
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especially among artisans, mechanics, handicraftsmen. The Zamorin 
ordered same fishermen of Malabar to converL to Islam in order to 
mao his warships.4? Some urban tailors also converied. The inter- 
dependence of cofien-carders, weavers (dhunia, julaha} and tailors 
would have encouraged the former to embrance Islam, Begpars 
accepting coaked food from Muslims would have became Musalmans 
automatically, Butchers would have became Musalmans because 
their vocation formd a ready and sympathetic clientele among 
Muhanmedans. 

Muslim Losses 


Side by side the rise in Muslim numbers through immigration 
and conversion, there was decimation of Muslim population also. 
Muslim rulers fad to strugele hard to preserve and expand their 
territory not only against Hindu Rajas but alse against rebel Muslim 
governors and adventurers. There were wars against Hindu rulers 
for ¢catension of Muslim political power and there were wars of 
succession and mulitary campaigns against defiant Mushm governors. 
Wuthal forcien invaders had to be kept in check. All these processes 
entailed loss of Muslim lives. 

A glance at a few historical events can give an idea of this loss. 
During the first year of their conquest the Muslims had captured 
Aimer, Hansi, Kuhram, Sarsuti, Baran, Meerut, Kol and Rantham- 
bhor, Butin 1193 the Chauhan prince Hariraja, ‘collected a Rajput 
force and besieged Ranthambhor where. earlier in the year, Aibak 
had placed 2 garrison under Qivam-ul-Mulk.’% The Chauhans 
alse accupied Ajmer. In 1194 Atbak is stated to have crassed the 
Jumna a second time to capture Kol, but the next year again he had 
to proceed to the relief of its gartison. On his return to Delhi in 
1195 ‘news arrived of fresh trouble in Aimer. which was again 
besieged by the Rajputs in £195 and Aibak had to fight bard for its 
telie!; and if could be saved only by the fimely arrival of reinforce- 
ments from Ghazal But, a little later. in Ghazni itself Yaldoz was 
creating trouble for the Delhi Sultan, Such troubles recurred con- 
stantly ; aS a consequence of which there was loss of Miusiin 
numbers, The best instances of such fesses are found in the east 
where Bakhtivar Khalii's ambition to conguer ‘'Tibet and China’ 


39, Tues, op, cit. (IX. opp. 3. 
_ 00, Habibuliah, op, or. (V, st. 2), p. 63, Bakhr-d-Mudshbir, op. cit. in. 2. p. a 
’ 61, Habibu inh, pr. 4667, 
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destroyed his whole army,®? or in the west where a Hindu king, after 
defeating a Muslim army shortly after the initial Turkish conquest, 
openly regarded himself as restoring to India its original name of, 
Aryavarta by killing off the mlechchhas © 

Iltutmish’s aceession (1210) was resisted by Delhi Jandats, and 
in the battle he “‘put most of their horsemen” to the sword, His 
wars with Yaldoz and Qubaicha again must have meant depletion of 
Muslim numbers (fighting on both sides) continually. In his attack 
on Malwa—Bhilsa, Ujjain ete.—again some Muslim soldiers would 
have perished. During his attack on Nagda, the capital of the 
Guhilots, he was driven away by its ruler Kshetra Singh, with heavy 
losses. But the most interesting faet is that Kalinjar, Gwalior, 
Ranthambhor and even Badaon and Kanauj, whieli had been eaptured 
earlier, had to be reconquered by him.®' Obviously the Muslim 
garrisons in these places had been destroyed by the Rajputs. Minha} 
Siraj) makes mention of a Hindu Raja of Avadh, Bartu (7?) by name 
“under whose hands and sword [in 1226] more than 120,000 Musal. 
mans had received martyrdom.’ The figure may be inflated, but 
the faet is important. Raziyah’s rule was full of bloodshed. Armies 
of Delhi, ges Bhatinda and Sirhind were involved in war. 
Kermetisns had orcated trowkle iit Uteetimish’s reigi in Reavivat’s 
reign a a of them openly attaeked the Muslims in the Jama 
Masjid, killed many of them and then were themselves killed. 
Ranthambhor had once again to be evacuated during her reign. 
Sinee perhaps during the period of the early sultans there was not 
much Indianization of the army, the losses in war may have been 
mainly of Muslims. Alauddin Masud Shah had aequired the habit 
of seizing and killing his nobles®* (and certainly other Muslims too). 
In Nasiruddin’s reign two attempts on Ranthambhor (1248, 1259) 
seem to have been made without suceess® but surely entailing loss 
. Of Muslim soldiers. In wars in Avadh, Narwar, Gwalior, Chanderi, 
Malwa ete., again, many Muslims would have lost their lives. 


62. Minhaj, op. cit, (VY, n. 2} pp. 152-57, 

63. R. C, Majumdar, “Study of Indtan History” in Journal of the Hombay 
Branch of the Asiatic Soctety of Bengal, 1957, p. 150. ~ 

64. Habibullah, op, cit. (V,n. 2}, pp, 100-104, a 

65. Minha, E and D, Il, p. 329. Also D.C. Ganguly in The Strugpfe for 
Empire, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan Oe p. 35. 

66. Lbid., P. 345. i, cna 

“67. ‘Minhaj, E and D, I! pp. 349, 368- 6. 
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‘ Add to these lusses the Moneol‘killings in India. Tn 1241 the 
Mancols under Bahadur Tair captured Lahore. “slaughtered the 
Muhammadans and made their dependents captive’. lasan 
Qarlugh wrested Multan in 1248 and ‘the whole of Sindh was lost 
to the Mongols." It was recovered by Ulugh Khan (Balban)} but 
the next vear the Mongols’? again arrived under Sati Bahadur. By 
1234, ihe territory up to and including Lahore had been taken by 
them. During Balban’s reign the Mongol pressure increased all the 
more. His son, the Prince Martyr. lose his life fighting them, So 
great was the lass on this occasion, that according to Amir Khusrav, 
‘in Multan, in every house there was some dead to be wept for”? 
Vigorous Mongo] attacks” continued right up to the first decade of 
the fourteenth century ¢ and this alone can give an idea of the iosses 
suffered by Muslim (and Hindu) population. 


Meanwhile fighting at home never ceased, Balban dx not 
mount any major altachs on ncighbouring rulers, but even so his 
campaigns against the rebellious Bengaj and Mewat would have 
only added to the depletion of Muslim numbers. Barant says drat 
the Mewatis had killed a hundred thousand of his personel troaps.™ 
Idlaiuddia Khalits accession was attended by loss of Mushm fives, 
What Ranthambhor meant to him (and had surely meant io his 
predecessors toot, 18 candidly confessed by Jum. He had marched to 
it in 1291, but recoiled from attacking it because be feared that us 
capture would entail great Joss of Muslim lives?! With murdering 
Mangols he purehased peace, Although Aleuddin Khaljf rarely 
suffered defeat, yet there is no doubt that Muslim soldier, lest their 
Innes in good numbers in the Bengal campaign. at Ranthambher and 
Chittor and against the reeurrmg terrific Mongol insesions.74 
The rebelfians of [kat Khan, Haji Maula and Umar and Mango 
Khan too would have killed many Muslims. The massacres of neo 
Mustims under Balban and Alauddin (30,090 under Alauddin only) 
would have added to the depreciation of Muslim numbers, and so 
GS Bid, MGAI. - 
oy, Hetibuilah. op. cy (Vin. 2p. p. 23 
70, thid., 215, : 

Wi, Wabid Mirra, Life and lords of Amir Khxeran ,Catcurte, 1935}, p. 83. 
ta. Habibullah, an. eff, 5V, a 2) pp. THb-25, 

72, Barani. ap, cin ch, mH p, 37. 

74, dhid.p. ZB. : _¢ 

TS Lal, Kaui, op, ci. OV. AR Td, 66, 
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alsoin Ghayasuddin Tughlag’s expeditions to Warangal, Jajnagar, 
Tirhut, and Bengal. 


Muslim blood was shed most recklessly under Muhammad bin 
‘Tughlaq. Many of his schemes were costly in terms of human life. 
In the ‘Qarachal’ venture 100,000 soldiers are said to have perished. 
Many of these, if not all, would have been Muslims. A modern 
historian recounts twenty-two rebellions during his reign, twenty of 
which were of Muslim nobles or governors, and the details point to 
loss of Muslim lives on both sides, rebel as well as royalist.7* During 
the transfer of the capital, according to the same scholar, it were 
mainly Muslims who were asked to go from Delhi to Devagiri, and 
itis they who suffered and died in the exodus.”7 Tin Battuta and 
Ferishtah credit this Sultan with a love for shedding blood. Nota 
little of this blood was Muslim. 


Under Muhammad Tughlaq’s successor Firoz Tughlaq, Shams 
Siraj Afif noticed a demographic recovery.** When he wrote about 
it, he was naturally thinking in terms of his  co-religionists 
also. But after Firoz’s death civil wars and other disorders 
began to decimate Muslim numbers. Most of his 180,000 
slaves were done away with by his son Nasiruddin Muhammad 
‘Shah.*? Muhammad Bihamad Khani gives vivid details of how 
with the weakening of the Sultanate, Muslim forces were 
tepeatedly defeated and destroyed by even local rulers like Adharan 
and Sumer, and how Muslims were ousted from Chandwar, Bhon- 
gaon, Bercha, Karpi and many other places, of course with great 
losses in men.®® As the fourteenth century closed, Timur arrived 
to kill indiscriminately, not only Hindus but also Muslims.*? Muslim 
numbers ‘auld also have contributed their share to famines, pesti- 
lences etc. commonly recurring in India. 


Natural Growth of Muslim Population 


These contradictory scenes in Muslim demography apart, 
about one thing one can be sure. While the overall demographic 


76. Mahdi Husain, op. cit. (V,n. 8}, pp. 195-237. 

77. Ibid. pp, 144-64, esp. 149, 

378. See pp. 48-49 above. 

79. Tarikh-i-Muhammadi, 425b, Trs, Rizvi, op. cit. (VI, n. 2), p. 233. 
80. Ibid., fols. 418b-419b, and corresponding pp. 228-29 in Rizvi. 
281. Lal, Twilight, op. cir. (VI, n. 5}, pp. 17-43, 320. 
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few, a faet which probably made Barani suffer from an incurable. 
Hindu-phobia.2* From the time of Alauddin Khalji, however, 
Muslim population in India began to grow a little faster duc to the, 
spreading of the Muslim rule to almost the whole of India after 
1300, and it is rightly claimed that the establishment of the Vijaya- 
nagar Empire in the South was effected with a view to preserve 
Hindusim from the onslaughts of Islam. But contemporancously 
the Bahmani kingdom of the South was also founded and it took 
to proselytising work usual with a Muslim regime. 


By the close of the fourteenth century, the situation was like 
this. Kashmir’s introduetion to Islam had started since the days 
of Mahmud of Ghazni. In 1315, one Shah Mirza arrived from 
Swat, helped oust the ruling Hindu dynasty and himself aseended 
the throne in 1346. But in Kashmir, till the coming of Timur at the, 
end of the fourteenth century,®> the population of Muslims was in- 
significant. Sind and Punjab were being effectively Jslamised by 
rulers and Mongol invaders. In Gujarat, Decean and Malwa also, 
because of the campaigns of local Muslim rulers against Hindu 
chicfs, the number of Muslims had risen. By the last vears of the 
century, Muslim population of Delhi and its adjoining regions also 
went up, a faet which prompted Afif to write “from the gasbe of 
Indrapat (present Indraprastha Estate) to the Kaushtk-i-Shikar 
(present Delhi University area), five kos apart all the Jand was 
occupied......There were cight public mosques, and one private 
mosque...The public mosques were each Jarge cnough to accommo- 
date 10,000 suppliants’’.“° This clearly indicates a fairly large 
Muslim population in the capital eity. 

There is yet another, though indireet and not unmmpceaehable, 
evidence for this rise. Alauddin had abolished the jagir system, 
lest loeal offietals should turn contumacijous. But by the time of 
Firoz the number of dependable Musitms (or Muslims of a few 


$4, Barani, op. cit. (1, n.31), pp. 41-42, 44 and 216-17, Similar sentiments are 
expressed on pp. 72-75. 

85. When Father Xavier ond Brother Benedict wentlo Kashnaur with Akbar 
this is What they learnt: ‘‘In antiquity this land was inhabued by gentiles, 
but in the 1300's it was invaded by the Moors, Possibly a reference to Timur, 
and since then the majority of the people accept Islam”. : 

Lach, op. cit, (V,n. 24}, t. p 467. ite writes on the authority of 
1. Guzman, Historia de las musstoncs...(Alcala, 3601), p pp. 267-68. 
86. Afil, op. cit. (11, a, 15), p. 135, : 
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generations) had increased. and he could safely entrust jagirs to 
them. ‘‘and during the forty years of his reign he devoted hinsself 
to generosity and the benefit of Musalmans. by distributing villages 
and lands among his followers” in fieu of salary.°* 


Estimate of Muslim popujation in A.D. 1400 


So. between A.D. 1200 and 1400 and especially in the four- 
tecnth century, Muslim popuiation had grown at an acecferated 
pace. The agencies which contributed to this growth are known. 
Historical facts giving an idea of this rise tco are on record. But 
the quantum or percentage of rise during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries is not possible to estunate with any amount af 
accuracy for want of specific data. Howeser, a fair wieam-only a 
fair idea~——may be obtained by takimg recourse to the*same ald but 
welferied method of proceeding from the known to the unknown, 

Fhe decadal census figures from 1881 to 1941 show a constant 
rise in’ Muslim numbers. This isa feature common with medieval 
times, and the paitern of modern Musi¢m demography, seen in Table 7, 


: Table 7 
Showing the rate of rise of Mashim Population during 1881-1941 








Yearof Number of’  “,agcto% Inter — * atge calf 
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may help in estimating the rate of rise in the thirteenth and 
fourtsz:nth centuries also. 

Now, although the growth of Muslim numbers during these 
sixty years (1881-1941) is continuous, the percentage of rise 
is not uniform. It indeed varies from 0.04% between 1901 
and [911 to 1.65 between 1931 to 1941. But, as the Table 
above shows, Mushm population in India was almost doubled 
in Sixty years time from 49.9 million to 94.5 between 1881 
and 1941. If in modern times the Muslin numbers rose hy a 
hundred per cent ina little over sixty years, could they have risen 
at the same rate during the two centuries under review? If so, 
then the numbers between 1200 and 1400 should have beeome dou- 
ble in sixty to seventy years on an average, the restrained growth 
of the thirteenth being made up by the accelerated rise in the four- 
teenth century. It is true that the period of 1881 to 194] was of 
peace in India, Famine and pestilenee and such like calamities were 
there no doubt, but there were no wars as such in India during. 
this period. In medieval times there were recurring famines and 
constant wars. But the Muslims, confined mostly to urban areas, 
would have been better protected by governmental effort against 
the ravages of famine. The wars were generally of Hindu resistance 
and Muslim expansion. It is clear from a study of medieval 
Indian history that more Hindus died in battle than Muslims. Not 
only the medieval chroniclers say so but also because Hindus 
gencrally lost and the Muslims in course of time became masters 
of almost the whole country. The rise in Muslim numbers at least 
was not affected by these wars because any loss in battles was 
more than made up by the number of captives who used to ‘he 
converted and also by replenishment through Muslim immigration. 
Thus it may not be unreasonable to suppose that during these two 
centuries, in the course of sixty to seventy years, the number of 
Muslims used to become double. 

jt has been estimated earlier that there were about four 
hundred thousand Muslims in India in A.D. 1200. If their numbers 
became double in sixty to seventy years, they ‘would have been 
about 3.2 million in 1400. The total population of India in 1400 
has been estimated at 170 million. The Muslims would have been 
about 1.8 per eent of the total population with 50 to 53 Hindus to 


one Muslim. 
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kingdoms like Gujarat, Malwa, Khandesh and Jaunpur also came 
into being at the expense of the weakened Sultanate. Bahmani 
kingdom had declared independence about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, and Bengal too had become virtually indepen- 
dent. Curiously enough the break up of the Turkish empire helped 
in the rapid rise of Muslim population in the fifteenth century. The 
Hindu rulers no doubt had gathered strength, but they had to keep 
on fighting against newly established Muslim kingdoms as well as the 
Delhi Sultanate and in the process, and whenever they were defeated, 
a number of their soldiers and subicets were captured and made 
Musalmans. Besides conversions of non-Muslims in India a 
large number of foreign Muslims also arrived from abroad during 
this period. 

To keep themselves in power, the Saiyyad and Lodi Sultans of 
Dethi (1414-1526) went on inviting Afghans from beyond tht Indus 
to help them stay in power. Consequently, a large number of 
Afghan leaders and men came into India like ‘‘ants and [Ocusts’”’ 
and helped in the rise of Muslim population? All these factors 
helped in swelling the ranks of Muslims. In this context it is worth 
remembering that this period was, it appears, marked by feverish 
Muslim ptoselytization even outside India. All the European 
visitors to India like Nicolo Conti, Athnasius Nikitin and Santo 
Stefano were compelled to convert to Islam on their way to India.* 
In India itself, according to Barbosa, the sultans of Delhi had made 
jife extremely difficult for the non-Muslims.* Many of the northern 
Hindus, especially the Yogis, ‘‘unwilling to stay under the power of 
the Moors’’, became wanderers.’ Thus like the fourteenth century, 
the fifteenth also was a century of rapid rise of Muslim: numbers 
through immigration and conversion. But in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century this process was by and large cheeked mainly due 
to the liberal policies of Emperor Akbar. 

In this Seetion, therefore, we shall cursorily go through 
the history of the fifteenth and sixteenth eenturies with a view 
to guaging the quantum of conversion and immigration in the 


2. So much so that Rizquilah says that under Sikandar Lodi one half of the 
country was assigned to the Farmulss and the other half to other Afghan 
tribes. Wagiat-i-Mushtagi, irs. in E and D. lV, p 547. 

3. Major, India in the fifteenth Ceutury, op. cit. (V1, n. 7), Introduction. 

4. Barbosa, op. cit, (VI,n. 17), JI, p, 230. 

5. Ibid, 1, 230-33. 
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ruled out. ' But in the fifteenth century, the’ region to the east and 
south of Delhi—Katchar, Doab, Bayana and Mewat—had beeome a 
Breen tract undcr the Saiyyads, and there they contented them- 
selves “‘with the ignoble but customary satisfaction of plundering 
the people,’’® and obtaining some converts in the bargain. In 
eastern U.P. the flourishing Muslim kingdom of Jaunpur again 
helped in the rise of Muslim ntrmbers: Howevcr, the regular war- 
farc between the Lodis and the Sharqis had made both of them 
compete for the friendship of neighbouring Hindu Rajas and 
Zamindars. Such a situation rulcd out any aggressive proselytizing 
endeavour on the part of either. But when the Sultanate once 
again gathered stability, the policy of proselytization was revived. 
Sikandar Lodi is credited with sustaincd aetivity in this regard. His 
intolerance in Gwalior, Mathura, Banaras and Allahabad,®* his 
various ‘Islamie” regulations, and the faet that a ‘‘contemporary 
(inscription) deelares him a staunch Muslim who made the founda- 
tions of Islam strong,’ point to large additions to Muslim 
demography. 


By the fifteenth century Sind also contained a substantial 
population of Muslims, but when actually Sindhis converted to 
Islam in large numbers is not precisely known. However, Muslims 
had been growing in number there ever sinee the days of Mahmud of 
Ghazni. Like in Punjab, Ghaznavid governors had ruled over 
upper Sind. Later on, the rule of Qubaicha, his defeat by 
Iitutmish, the pressure of Mongols, and the rule of the 
Sultanate of Delhi had all combined to Islamize northern Sind to a 
jJurge extent. In Southern Sind the Sumras, a native Rajput 
tribe, was ousted by another Rajput tribe, the Sammas in the 
fourtcenth century. *The Sammas were Muslims and Hindus by 
turns,* but ultimately they scem to have “‘adopted Islam, and 
propagated the religion in their dominions,”* so that when Firoz 
Tughlaq invaded Thatta in 1361, he prohibited the plundcr or 


" 8, Ibid. pp. 101-109. Also C.H.1., IL, p, 207. 
“ 9, Lal, ‘Twilight, op. cit. (VI, n. 5), pp. 77, 392. 
10. Ibid., p. 187. 
"Uh. Tubfateul-Kiram, Band D., 1, pp. 341-42. ‘ ‘aoa 
32. Ibid. p.337- * 
“13. GLIA DM, “opt cit? (I, 1. 25)%p. $013 “also-Tarikhei-Masunti, Eand D, 3, 
pp. 224-26, and Journal of the Astatic Society of Bengal, 1845, pp. 159-60. 
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captivity of the people because they ucre Muslims! But the Hindus 
Were also there in large numbers. When Sulian Mabmud of Gujarat 

ceived “complaints from Southern Sind where Muslims were said fe 
he persecuted by Titadus," he marched to their relief in 1470. MWe met 
many Jeaders of Sumras, Sodas. and Kalhoras who ‘told him that 
they were professing Muslims but hnew litle of their faith oar its 
rides. and were wontto intermary with and to live as Hindus,” 
Mabmad mvited many of them to Gujarat, “where teachers weré 
appointed fo instruct them in the faith of {slam.’’?* In the first 
quarter of the siattenth century. Shah Beg Arghun, driven from 
Qandhar by Babur, expelled Jam Firoz. the last of the Sanimas, and 
his son Shah Husain took Multan in 1528. When Humayun took 
refuge in Sind (1541) Muslim population in the cities of Sind had 
grown considerably, The countryside had a mixed population in 
which half-converted Muslims and Hindus predominated. 


Kashmir 
Kashmir’s conversion to [slam on a large scale aise dates fram 

the beginning of the fifteenth century. Mahmud of Ghazni had 
made some stray efforis at proselytization. Later on arrived in 
Kashmir one Shak Mirza in saintly robes from Swat in 1315. He 
entered the service of Sinha Deva. the ruling prince. Shah Mirza 
helped to oust the Hindu dynasty, and finally he himself ascended 
the throne in 1346." Thus there were Muslim Kings in the Kashmir 
Valley from the middle of the fourteenth century, However, it 
was during the reign of Sikandar Butshikan (1394-1417), that the 
wind of Muslim proselytization blew the hardest. Under him the 
Kashmiris were offered the choice between Islam and exile. Some 
Kashmiri Brahmans committed suicide, many left the land. others 
14. ABE, op cf. iT Ip, 293, 

tn Sind, ‘Cormpnlsory conversrons to Mahometanism sere not infre- 
mant, the helpitss Hindoo belng forcibly subjected to circumeission on 
shebt or nusconstrucd profession, or the false testimony of ehondorsd 
Mahometans.” Jdeurnal of the Aniene Soctety of Benzal, 1841. p. 20, Even 
en the stineteenth cetiury Hindus mthe seceice of the Amir were oblined 
to wear beards ake tLe Mushims. Thornton of. cit. Uh 2. 7), EN, 
pm 296, 
1S. CALL, Tih op. er, (11, 255, p. 309. 

Alsy Fershtuh ep, cr. (Ua aU, p 317. 
16, Sher, pp, 301-502, 
V9, Ferltinah, of. cl. (itm, 6), Up, 3% 
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embraced Islam, and a few began to live under Tagqiya, that Is, they 
professed Islam only outwardly.2® It is said that the fierce into- 
lerance of Sikandar had left in Kashmir no more than eleven 
families of Brahmans?® Thus it is due to his zeal that today in the 
Kashmir Valley ‘‘there are no more than 524 Hindus in every 10,000 
of the population..”-° The Raja of Jammu had been converted to 
Islam by Timur,*! but the Jammu region remained mostly 
Hindu. 


Bengal 


Most descriptions of Bengal piven by European writers point 
to a mixed population. But “it is evident, from the numerical 
superiority in Eastern Bengal of the Muslims...that at some period an 
immense wave of proselstization must have swept over the country 
and it is most probable that that period was the period of Jalaluddin 
Muhammad feonverted son of the Hindu Raja Ganesh} during whose 
reign of seventeen years (1414-1431) .....hosts of Hindus are said ta 
have been forcibly converted to Islam." Other causes of farge- 
scale conversions are said to be rivalry between Buddhism and 
Hinduism, the former joining hands with the Muslims,** eacesses of 
the Brahmins in making Hindus turn away from them,** and the 
capture of Hindu places of worship which continued to be visited 
and revered by Hindus even after they had been turned into Dargahs 
presided over by a Shaikh in place of a Brahmin®® Muslim Sufi 
Shaikhs also converted people in large numbers by metheds both of 
war" and of peace.*? Usual mixed marriages®® would lave added to 


18. ibid. , p. 341, 
19. CHLT.. WE, op. cit. (I,m 25) p. 281, Zain-ul-Abidin (1420-1470), the 
* Akbar of Rashmir, recalled the exiles, assuaged the fears of the Hindns, 2nd 

abolished the Jiziyah, but the converts continucd to remain Musalman, 

20. Ibid., p, 286. 

21. Zafar Nama, op cit. (n. t), 1, pp. 168-69. Lal, Tiflight, op. cit, (VI 

- n 5)ip. 39. 

22. C.H.I., 711, ep. eit. (IE, n. 25), p. 267. 

23. R.C. Mitra, The Decline of Buddhism in India (Vishvabharati, 1954), pp. 
78-79. 

24. Abdul Karim, Social History of che Muslims in Beneal, op. cit. {X, n. 20), 
pp. 143-44, 

25. Jbid , pp. 136-38, 

26. Ibid, p. 125. 

27. Ibid., pp. 130-38, 

28. Ibid, pp. 145-46, . 
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rulers, Ahmad Shah (1411-1442), was responsible for many conver- 
sions. In 1414 he introduced the Jiziyah, and collected it with sueh 
strictness, that it brought a mumber of converts to Islam.*® This 
Jiziyah was not rescinded till Akbar’s eonquest of Gujarat in 1573, 
Even after that it took time to go,** bringing converts all the while. 
In 1420 Ahmad Shah punished the ‘infidels’ of Satpura ; in 1433 
raided Dungarpur and in 1440 he brought about Idar’s submission.*” 
All his conquests were accompanied by conversions and boosted 
Muslim demography. Mahmud Beghara’s (1458-1511) exertions in 
the field of proselytization were equally impressive. In 1469 he Jed 
an army into Sorath against the Mandalik of Girnar. To the Raja’s 
protests that he iad paid the tribute regularly, Mahmud replicd that 
he had come “‘neither for tribute nor for plunder, but to establish the 
true faith in Sorath.”’ The Raja went on fighting and fleeing and resis- 
ting for a whole year, but then had to accept Islam,*5 and reeeived 
the title of Khan-i-Jahan. It stands to reason that he did not 
convert alone. In 1473 a raid on Dwarka brought in some more 
converts. In 1484 the son of the Raja of Champanir was made 
Musalman (again, not alone) and in the next reign became the Amir 
of Idar, reeciving the title of Nizam-ul-Mulk. 


About conversions through enslavement, Dr. Satish C. Misra, 
who has made a special study of the history of Gujarat, writes that 
“the conflict (in Gujarat) veercd round two main objectives~land 
and women. The conqueror inexorably demanded, more often 
forcibly wrested, both land and women...’? Surely a large number 
of women would have been made Musalman during these wars. 


Immigration of foreign Muslims was also not inconsiderable. 
Ferishtah writes that following the example of sultan Barbak Shah 
of Bengal, the sultans of Gujarat and the Deccan also invited groups 
of Abyssinians and gave them “positions of respeet and trust’’.’° 
But Gujarat needed no lessons from Bengal. She abounded in port- 
towns, and these werc doing brisk trade. Her industry was also 


35. Ferishiah, op. cit. (11, n. 6), I], pp. 184-85. Also Satish C. Missa, The Rise 
of Muslim Power in Gujarat (Bombay, 1963), p. 175. ' 

36. R.P. Tripathi, Some Aspects of Muslim Administration (Allahabad, 1936), 
p 318, : 

37, CHL, op. cit. [U, n, 25), IL, pp. 298-300. 

38. Jbid., pp. 305-06, 

39, S.C. Misra, op. cit, (n. 35), p. 205, A 

40, Fershish, dp. cit. (11, n, 65, HL, p. 298, 
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. well-developed. Traders- arrived from abroad as well as slaves and 
soldiers. Because of the constant threat from the Rajputs and 
eather neighbouring péoples, the Sultan of Gujarat (maintained) a 
large standing army, recruited mostly from forcign Muslim adven- 
turers to whom he (paid) handsome salarics.”"7! On the basis of the 
writings of Barbosa, Cortesio and Azevedo, Professor Donald F, 
Lach summarises the situation dins: “Moors from all over the 
Yelamic world congregate tn the cities ef Gujurat to carry on trade 
or to find emplevment as soldiers of the sultan. In addition to the 
native Moors and their co-religionists of Delhi, a cosmopolitan 
flavour is given to life by the presence of Turks, Mamatukes, Arabs, 
Persians, Khurasanis, Turcomans, Abyssinians, and a sprinkling of 

renegade Christians? : 
tn Cambay, Ratanpur and Rander. the Portuguese found a 
number of foreizun and Indinn Muslims. According to Orta, who 
wrote around 1560. there were a few local Muslims and some low 

caste Hindus in Bassein when the Portuguese took it in 1535-3645 


Ninlwa é ; 


Since the days of Khalji and Tuehlag sultans of Delhi, there 
were Jatge number of Muslims in Malwa, both indigenous and 
forecign’*> These numbers went on erowing during the rule af the 
independent Mushm rulers of Malwa. the Ghoris and .Khalhjis 
(1401-1562). The pattern of growth of Muslim population in Malva 
was similar to that in the other regions. Captives made in cara- 
raigns against Kherla, Orissa, and Gagraun, in the first quarter of 
the fifteenth century, would have added ta Muslim wumibers, 
Similarly when sultan Mahmad led an expedition against the Tara 
Rajputs in 1454, he put many of them to the sword, “and sent their 
children into slasory al Mandy.’** In 1468 from the ravaged and 
burning fown of Karahra (near Chanderi), 7,000 prisoners were 
taken.” ; 
4{. Custanheds, listeria do descabriniente 2 congaista de India petos Parhigueses 

(Third Ed. Coimbra, 1928), 11, p. 316, Mentioned in Lach, ep. cin (Vin, 24. 
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The harem of Malwa sultans formed a great soutee of 
ptoselytization. The seraglio of Ghayas-ud-din (1469-1500) was 
filled with beautiful slave gitls and daughters of Rajas and Zamin- 
dars.48 The number of its inmates was 16,000 according to Nizam- 
ud-din and 10,000 according to Ferishtah.’®? However, wilt the 
rise of Rajputs to power in Malwa, the enslavement of Hindus and the 
proselytizing activity of Malwa rulers may not have been as sustained 
as in other regions. Foreign elements in the Malwa army and 
administration were also not conspicuous. 


The Deccan 

The Bahman or the kingdom of the Deccan had come into 
being in 1347, With the extension of iis dominion and pover, 
Muslim population saw a rapid rise. Continual war with Vijaya- 
nagar, Orissa and other smaller Hindu kingdoms brought slaves 
who in course of time became Musalmans. Nobles and soldiers of 
foreign extraction filled the army and political life of the Deccan. 
A few instances of these would suffice to give an idea of the 
acceleration of Muslim numbers in the Deccan. 


48, Day, op cit. (n 45), p 244, 
Ferishtah, op crt. (II, n. 6), UI. p. 255, 

49, Tabgat-i-Akbart, op. cit. (VJ, 1. 83) JIN, p. 351. Ferishtah, op. crf, (II, n. 6}, 
1,255, Dr. U.N, Day, op, et, (n. 45) pp. 244-46 thinks that the figure of 
Nizamuddin 1s exaggerated. Probably iis nol. When it is realised that 
Ghayasuddin had two batlalions of Habsh and Turkish women guards, each 
of 500, the figure of 1600 (given by Wolselcy Haig) appears to be too small 
to be true. In fact according to Pires, who wrote beiween 1512 an:l 1515, 
the king of Malwa was said to have 2,000 women warriors who rode out to 
battle with tim (The Suma Oriental of Tome Pires (Londoa, 1944), 4, 
p. 37 cited in Lach, J, p. 420). A harem of 1600 inmates would fave hardly. 
aroused any comment from medieval chroniclers, Bul Ghayas’s seraglto 
was an unique institulion, It was built with beauties collected from all over 
the world (Ferishiah}). Gurls were also abducted to supply ils requiremenls. 
“Besides ihe musi¢ians, singers, aad dancers, usually found in a royal 
stragho there were goldsmiths, black-snuths, shoemakers, weavers, potters, 
tailors, makers of bows, arrows, and quivers, ‘carpenters, wrestlers, and 
jugglers, cach of whom received fixed wages, their officers, also women, 
being paidat high rales..."%. (W. Haig and Ferishtah}). The wages—iwo 
seefs of geain and tWo' tankahs per héadl per day—given to harem inmates 
were so low as to make one feel that st wasa stable for women rather than 
a harem. If the number wds mdndgeable the women tvould have been paid 
and looked after belter. In view of all this, thé figute of 16,000 may nbl, 
after all, bean exaggeration. i - 







Te: Hest. matings ni ing, “Alnddin: Rahinai 5 Shaki cu 134 8) 
de rspaiched - “BH exbedition:- ‘against:the- northern Carnatic Hindu. 
cehiefia iis, and. his booty included: /*J000 singing @ and daincitig: girls)” 
= Mirlis from Hindu. temples." In {406 Sultan - ‘Tajuddin Fitozs 
ee (1397-1422) fought. awar with Vijayanagar and capturcd: 60, 000" 
a youths and children from its territories,, When peace -was made: 
vec Bukka gave, bi esides other things, 2,000, boys and girls: skilled. im 
“dancing and music.™ - Incidentally Firoz, had a harem of 800 women. 
of various nations, but.of course all Muslim.”* 2 


His successor Ahmad Valt (1422-36), marched throu: Vijaya: 
nagar kingdom, “slaughtering men and enslaving wonien ‘and. 
|) children."®? The captives were made Musalmans.*! Sultan Ala-ud- i 
‘din (1436-58) collected a thousand women in his harem. , Wher it. 

is noted that intermitient warfare berween the Bahmani and Vijaya~ | 
/. nagar kingdoms continued for more than a centuty anda. halfy: 
2 the story of enslavement, conversions, and harems of kings’ and. 
&., nobles necd not be -carried on. Even ordinary sdjdicrs used to" 
°° get many slaves, and at the end of the battle of Talikot (1565), 
2. “Farge number of captives consigned to slavery, enriched: the! 
“whole of the Muslim armies, for the troops were permitted to. 
retain the whole of the plunder..."** Capture of women ‘and’ - 
children in wars with Telingana and Southern chieftaincies' too: 
. added to Muslim population. The Deccan was also full of force 
ct. Muslims. Most of Bahnian Shah's nobles were foreigners. His 
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who kept an army of 200,000 men.*® Another Malik-ul-Tujjar, the 
governor of Daulatabad, had with him 7,000 foreign horse.” Sultan 
Ahmad had a special corps of 3000 archers from Iraq, Khurasan 
‘Transoxiana, Turkey and Arabia.® 


There were thus foreigners of all extraetions in the Deccan 
Arabs, Afghans, Abyssinians, Egyptians, Persians and Turks. Names 
ofsome officcrs ike Saiyyad Husain Badakhshi, Mir Ali Sistani, 
Abdulla Kurd, Qara Khan Kurd, Ali Khan Sistani and Iftahkhar- 
ul-Mulk Hamadani are indicative of their foreign extraction and 
predominant position.*? Besides the Bahmani kingdom, Vijaya- 
nagar also cmploycd a large number of Muslims in its armies, 


Onc class of foreigners, the Africans, need special mention. 
Their dark skin made them a class apart; not being considered 
cqual by the other fair-skinncd foreigners. ‘“To the negroes were 
added the Afwallads, a name applied to African fathers and Indian 
mothers.”®* In polities they were partisans of the Deceanis, in 
Status ‘‘low caste”, in number very large, It would not be unsafe 
to assume that at the end of the fifteenth century foreigners in 
the Deecan were in the ncighbourhood of a million’ 


The Malabar Coast 


In Malabar, Muslim population inereased considerably during 
the period of fourteenth-fiftecnth-sixteenth centuries. In Quilon, 
the pearl fishery was monopolized by the Muslims who were there.in 
large numbers. Such was thcir strength and influcnce that, although 
the ruler of Quilon and his armcd retainers were ahvays close by 
the city, the real arbiters of justice in local affairs seemed to be the 
wealthy ‘‘Moors’’ who ran the fishcry.“* Both Barbosa and Barros 
talk of the large number of Muhammadans, both forcign and in- 
digenous, in Malabar. The foreigners included Arabs, Persians, 
‘Gujaratis, Khurasanis and Deccanis. The local oncs were called 
Mopiahs. They were mostly Sunnis, lived in cities and made their 
living by trade. They comprised about 20 per cent of the total 


58. C.F lo dl, p 432; 

59, Ibid, p. 406 

60. Sherwani, op. cit. (11, n. 20), p. 65 

Gi. Ibid., pp, 65-68, 
~ 62, C.H.1.,]11, p. 404, : 
“63, Barbosa, op, cit (VI, n. 17), 11, pp, 122-23, 
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population. Barbosa contends that they were so qumercmun that 
fhe advent of the Portuguese alone prevented Malabar from be- 
coming “fa Moorish state.S? A letter fram Goa of the vear 1568 
asserts that “the Malabar nation js Muslim, and they are almost 
ail pirates and hostile to the Christians.’ 


Thus the rise of Muslim population through canversions was 
rather rapid in the fifteenth and first half of the sixteenth century, 
But proselytization to Islam received same check in the sixtcenth 
centiny duc fo a number of factors. One was the v ork of the Bhakta 
religious reformers of the fiftecnth-ixtcenth centuries. The aim of 
these reformers may not have been to stop conversions to Isham or 
ta reconvert peaple to Hinduism. but as will be seen at a Jater stage, 
thelr message and work did help check conversions to Islam. 


Moreasver, the Muohal Emperor Akbar (1556-16095) gradually 
remeved all modes of pressures which used to compel people to 
Bicome Musalmans. In 1562 he abolished the custom of enslaving 
helpless people in times of war; it was mostly such captives who 
used to be converted te Islam by their Muslim captors and masters, 
In 1564 he abolished the Jiziyah: Firoz Tughlaq is witness to the 
fact that its strict enforcement brought many converts to Islam. 
Carlier in 1583 he had abolished the Pilgrim Taa on the Hindus. 
Thus in Akbar’s thne conversion to Isjam by force, through enslave- 
ment, OT econemic pressure seems to have been restricted. Hindus 
touki pet high jobs as Hindus : conversion was not necessary to 
obtain them... Akbar even permitted such Pnnadus as had been 
feraibly converted to Islam to return to their original faith. Al- 
theveh contemporary accounts are silent on the numbers that went 
back to Ninduism a5 a result of this permission, yet it would be 
correetto presume that Akbar renmived obstructions in’ a practice 
which was probably prevalent. 


The arrival af the Portuguese alo provided a check and a 
chatlouge to Mustim proselyuzing endeavour, They had capiured 
Ger, Daman end Diu in the carly years of the siateenth century. 
In theic trinmphal entry into Gaa (A.D. 1S10), “the clergymen vere 
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forc the largest number of conversions probably took place under 
the Turks and the Afghans who ruled between e. 1300 and 1556. 
During the “fourteenth and fifteenth centiries Muslim rule also 
spread in all parts of the country cithcr undcr the central authority 
of Dethi or under independcnt Muhammadan kings. Consequently, 
the largest number of conversions in India took place during this. 
period. 

There is one contemporary source which gives precise informa~ 
tion about the proportion of Muslims in the total population, but 
it is not reliable. In the Tarikh-i-Salim Shahi, an autobiographieal 
memoir, Akbar’s son and suceessor Jahangir is claimed to have 
written that on one oceasion in a conversation with his father, 
Akbar is reported to have said : ‘*My dear child......with all of God’s 
ereatures, I am at pcace; why should I permit myself, under any 
consideration, to be tlic cause of molestation or agercssion to any 
one? Besides, arc not five parts in six of mankind either Hindus or 
aliens to the faith ; and were I to be governed by motives of the kind 
suggested in your inquiry, what altcrnative can I have but to put 
them all to death ? I have thought it therefore my wisest plan to 
let these men alone.’’®? 

Jahangir is supposcd to have repeated this ratio at another 
place. “Of the whole populatiou of Hindustan it is notorious. 
that five parts in six are composed of Hindus, the adorers of images, 
and the whole coneerns of trade and manufaeturc......arc entirely 
undcr the management of these classes. Were it, therefore, ever so 
mueh my desire to convert them to the true faith, it would be 
impossible, otherwise than through excision of millions of men...but 


81. ‘*Memoirs of the Emperor Jahaugueir, written by himself, and translated 
from a Persian Manuscript” by Major David Price (London, 1829), p, 15. 
Calcutta Edition (Bangabasi Press, 1906) pp. 21-22. 

This work, according to Sir Henry Elliot, does not comprise the real 
Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri or Memoirs of Jahangir, He also points out a number of 
exaggcrations in which the Tarikh-i-Salim Shahi indulges (E and D, VI, 
pp. 256-264), and adds that “‘some parts at least...must be ranked in the 
same class” as fiction. (Eand D, VI, p. 257). : 

Dr. Beni Prasad, writing on the Tarkikh-i-Salim Shahi says :**The name of 
- the author is unknown. On several points it is fuller than the genuine 
memoirs. But the workasa whole isa fabrication. (Histary of Jahangir, 
op. elt, (VH, a. 1), pp. 387-88. , 

82. Tarikh-i-Salim Shahi (Calcutta Edition), pp.21-22, + , ee 
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- the massacre of « whole people can never be any business of 
mine. 

These statements, attributed to Jahangir, about the 
proportion of Muslim population could not have been easily brush- 
ed aside but for the fact that they appear to be obviously wrong. 
re “rom what we know of Akbar and Jahangir. such anti-Hindu senti- 
ments and statements cannot be attributed to them. Whosoever be 
the writer of the Tarith-i-Salim Shahi, he cannot delude us because, 
a5 will be seen later, Muslims were not one-sixth of the Hindu popu- 
lation: even as late as the year 1800. 


We have, therefore, only one choice left to arrive ata tentative 
percentage of Muslims in A.D. 16C0. It is by calevjating on the 
earlier basis, keeping in view the periods when there was a rapid 
growth of Muslim numbers and when it was not so rapid. HU during 
the period of acccleration the Muslim population became double in 

, -$Isty to seventy years’ time, then the 3.2 million estimated fer the 
year 1400 would have become 6.4 in 1470 and 12.8 in 1530. There- 
fier, because of the Bhakti movement and Akbar’s policies, there 
would have been a brake put on this accelerated growth, and bv 
1660 Muslim numbers may not have risen beyond 15 million. In 
that year the total population of India has been estimated at 140r 
millions. Muslims would have farmed about one-ninth to one-tenth 
of India’s total populauian. 


XII 








A. DB. 1600-1800 


During the first quarter of the seventeenth century, Jahangir 
continued to follow Akbar’s policy of siwdehkul, Perhaps a few 
cases of forcible conversions might have been brought to his notice 
so as to prompt him to issuc, 1n_ the sixth year of his reign, a royal 
order prohibiting the provincial governors from converting any 
one forcibly to Islam. Jahangir also discouraged making of 
eunuchs in Bengal for being presented to the court? (for service in 
the Mughal harem and ultimately becoming Muhammadans). But 
he was not against peaceful encouragement to conversions.2 Some 
prisone’s were also offered pardon if they turned Musalman.? 


In one tespeet alone Jahangir deviated from the poliey of his 
father: he did not permit people to embrace Hinduism even of 
their own free will, He severely punished Kaukab, Sharif and 
Abdul Latif who, under the influenee of a Sanyasi, showed inclina- 
tion for Hinduism.’ This policy would have stopped any efosion 
of Muslim numbers, Besides, while ona visit to Kashmir, when 
he Iearnt that the Hindus and Muslims intermarried freely, ‘‘and 
both give and take girls (he ordered that) taking them is good but 
giving them, God forbid.’’® And any violation of this order was to 


» Jusuk-i-Jahangirt, op. cit. (VU, 0. 42), 1, p. 205. 

2. Jbid., l, pp. 150-15}. 

3. Aziz Ahmad, op. cit. (VII. n. 18), p 33. 

4. Sri Ram Sharma, The Religious Policy of the Mughal Emperors, op. Cit. 
(II, n. 37), pp. 61-62, 

- Jucuk-t-Johangiri, i, p 171. 

-6. Ibid. 11, p. 181. 
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be visited with capital pkoishment.? Jahangir was unnecessarily 
fusey, because, whether 2 Muslim married a Hindn girl or a Hindu 
married a Muslim girl, in course of time afl of them used to become 
Muhammadan. Shahiahan's orders in this regard were thar the 
Hindus could keep their Muslim wives only if they accepted Islam. 


Consequently. during his reign, 4.000 to 5,000 Hindus converted , 


to Islam in Bhadnor alone.* 70 such cases were found in Gujarat 
and 400 in the Punjab? The policy of converting such * families” 
would have contributed to the prawth of Muslim numbers. 

Shahjahen was even otherwise interested in making converts. 
Professor Sri Ram Sharma has collected facts and figures of Hindus 
converted (o Islam from the werks of Qazvini, Lahori, Satih, Mohsin 
Fani, Khafi Khan, etc. during Shahjahan’s reign and has thus sayed 
me the labour of doing the same. The following is the summary of 
what hesays. “Early in his reign Shahjahan had appointed a 
Superintendent of Converts to Islam. thus setting up a department 
for the special purpose of making converts. The one common 
practice was to make terms with the criminals......Phe Hindus of 
the Punjab, Bhimbar Bhadauri and Sirkind......were all offered 
semission of their sentences provided they accepted the ‘frue faith’. 
When the war with the Portuguese started, of the 400 prisoners taken 
afew became Muslims, The rest were kept in prison with orders 
thal whenever they expressed willingness to embrace Islam, they 
were fo be converted, Hheratcd and given daily allowances! An 
arder was issued in the seventh year of his reign that if a Hindu 
wanted to be converted to Isiam, his family should not place any obs- 
facles in his way...Under Shahjahan, apastasy from Islam had again | 
become a capital crime," 


TF. Rae, elt. ‘ 

8, May be v wat because of this that Akbar bad definitely discouraged nae! 
Linds of snter-commmunal marriages. Usdaonl, op. cf. C1, 0. 40) Tb. 
Afi, : 

Aisa din, Biochraana, 1, ap. eft, (V1 1. 104) p. 220, : 

&, Chevini, Baddih Noma, np, 444-45, Unhori, op. cf EVIL. Th Lil, p. tf. 
Khalil Khan, ap. cf UF, a. 4), 76 31 ; 

10. Sharma. op. cit. (ce. 4}, pp. BB-S9 ond Sharma, Conversion and Recomersion 
fo Hinduism GDLANM, College Historal Series. No a. db pd? Ale. 
Jaxvint, p. 32. i 

lw Aiss Lahers, on ci, (VL nT Lp. 334, 

42, Sharma. cp. cit, tn. 4} op, OSL, 
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Some other practices discontinued by Akbar were revived by 
Shahjahan. Forcible conversion during war became common in 
his reign. ‘When Shuja was appointed governor of Kabul (he 
carried on) a ruthless war in the Hindu territory beyond ‘the 


Indus..... Siateen sons and dependents of Hathi were converted by 
force, The sword of Islam further yiclded a crop of Muslim con- 
vetts...... The rebellion of Jujuhar Singh yielded a rich crop of 


Nluslim converts, mostly minors. His young son Durga and his 
grandson Durjan Sal were both converted to become Imam Quli and 
Al QulP* cs: Most of the women had burnt themsclves......but such 
as were captured—probably slave girls and maids—were converted 
and distributed among Muslim Mansabdars.™..,...The conquest of 
‘ Beglana was followed by conversion of Naharji’s son......who now 
become Daulatmand.’’!* 


Akbar had prohibited enslavement and sale of women and 
children of peasants who had defaulted in payment of revenue. He 
knew, as Abul Fazl says, that many evil hearted and vicious 
men either because of ill-founded suspicion or shcer greed, used 
to proceed to villages and mahals and sack them.* But under 
Shahjaban conditions worsened. Now peasants were compeljed to 
seMl their women and children to mect the revenue demand?” 
Manrique writes that the peasants “fare carried off ....to various 
markets and fairs (to be sold), with their poor unhappy wives be- 
hind them carrying their small children......all crying and lJament- 
ing......748 According to Qazvini, Shahjahan’s orders in this regard 
were that captives were not to be sold to Hindus as slaves,’* and 
under Muslim customers they could only become Musalman. 


Under Shahjahan, therefore, active steps were taken to swell 
the number of Muslims. He is praised by all contemporary Persian 
chroniclers as apreat Muslim king who was anxious to restore 
the prestige of Islam. But proselytization to Islam as such 
could not be extensive under Shahjahan. He was not a royal 


13. Lahor:,I,i, p 133. 

14. Jbid., p. 139. KhafiKhan, op. ct. (I,m 3) 1, 522-23. 

15. Sharma, op. cit. (n, 4} p. 91. 

16. dhbar Nama, op. ct. (VI, n. 42) H, pp. 159-€0, 

17. Manuce}j, op. cit, (1, n. 41), H, p. 451, 

18. Manrique, op. cit. (VI, n. 73) 1, p. 272. Also see Bernier, op. cit. (VI, 0. 
67) p. 205. 2 ; 

19. Qazvini, op. cr. (n. 9), p. 405. 
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mis lonary tihe Sultan Firez Tughlag. Sikandar Butshikan, Jalaluddin 
‘a Bengal, Mahmud Bee tet a of Cuter . or the Emneror Aurannzeb. 
namie of certain deviations, the catholic spirit of Abbar’s govein- 
mint had nor heen fost ohae Jabangtir and Shahjahan®? Dara 
See) was Shahjahan’s favourite gen, and his nearness to the throne 
would have imparted an unorthudox colour ta administration, 
Indeed. it appears that froma about the middle of the sixteenth 
to the middle of the sevenicenth century. conversions to Islam were 
nat done on a very larec seale, Bermer, who was in India fowards the 
closing years of Sranalens and carly years of Aurangzeb’s reign 
foutid “padi a country of vast majority of Hindus. He even goes an 
iosay The grent Moyal in a fereigaer in Hincoustan, he finds himn- 
seif in a hostile country, or nearly so) a country contaming 
hundreds of Gentiles to one Mapul, or evento one Mithometan,’*! 
Being a foreigner, Bernier might not have been able to guite distin- 
gush between Hindus and Muslins.*? In any case. as Bem: Prasad 
points aut, ‘he (Bernier) wrote from orere observation and made no 
aysjemiatic calculatian’.** Nevertheless, Bernier’s impression is 
siinilar to the observations of men iikke Timur and Babur und 
many other forcign weiters.*? What is of iyportance about Buinler’s 
assertion js thatin spite of some conversions in the countryside, 
the demographic complexion of the society in which he fived and 
moved had net perhaps registered any appresiable change im the 
HindieMasha proportion since the days of Babur. 


Bat with the coming inte power of Auranazch a spate of con- 
versions followed, ‘The prosciviizing activity of Aurangzeb seams 
ty have started about the year 1668 che your of Shahjahan‘’s death 

prion), and remaingd unabated diihe end of his Jife's7 He 


wa. Reeser, op. ol. TVL, 1. 675 pp. BGA, 

2h. Thi. 0. 2098. 

az. Sve Section U1, 

23. Bem Prhoaad. op ci Viia, Sooo TF an, 

24. Barly in te seventesnth coat, i; Sahammed Shar? Honah, the mutha ay 
Adelaiftur Salat feranposed A. 628: and « winch tra,edie man, cart d 
the <ame impreswan abons tic ster regtan of the country, Writite ahaue - 
Carman he sayé s al} the peoplc..are Maluiers. Phere is aot 4g caals 
Sinanhia. OQorasiogajly a Vingahinar mor visit phe ra o cemied fey 
Nreaim Shah, Advl Stah ar Hath Sha al, bat the nativss it antidels”. 
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tried his utmost to raise the number of Muslims by all possible 
means. 


In April 1667, four revenue collectors (ganungos), who had 
been dismissed for various faults, were rcinstated on their accepting 
the Muhammadan faith.*® Aurangzeb’s declared policy of ‘“‘Qanungo 
ba-sharte Islam." brought many converts and many Muslim 
families in Punjab still retain the letter of reinstatement on con- 
version or fresh appointment of Muslims in place of Hindu 
Qanungos who were retrenehed because they would not convert.*® 
Such cases belong 1o places from the Punjab to Bengal which shows 
that the policy was followed throughout the length and breadth 
of the country.*® Government appointments and promotions on 
conversion too were af frequent occurrences. Nam Dev was, on 
conversion, appointed to the command cf 400; and Shiva Singh, 
a grandson of Raja Kishan Das of Amroha was on becoming 
Musalman appointed Musharaf of Imtiazgarh. The News Letters 
mention conversion of Nek Ram, who rose to acquire the title of a 
Raja. and Dilawar, who is spoken of as a commander of 1000. 


Tempting offers were given to high and low to embrace Jslam. 
Even Rajas and Zamindars could not resist such temptation. A 
brother of the Zamindar of Dev Garh converted to Muhammadanism 
and became Islam Yar. He was given the Zamindari, superseding 
the caisting chief. Some others like Zorawar Singh and Shyam 
Singh of the same estate followed suit.22) Devi Chand, a Zamindar 
of Manoharpur, who had been dismissed from his mansab, was 
restored to it on becoming Musalman. There are many other simi- 
lar cases.3*. Shankarji. the Zamindar of Pataudi, and Fateh Singh 
son of Raja Ram the Jat leader, and the son of Gokal Jat were 
converted, the last one after his father’s death. Bishan Narayan, 
son of Raja Shiv Narayan of Kuch Bihar, was admitted to Islam 


sources of Aurangzeb’s reign including News Letters (khbarats) and royal 
correspondence, Sharma pp. 165-174. Since itis a matter of facts and 
figures and nol of ‘‘interprelation™, there need be no hesilation in accepting 
them, 

26. Sharma, op. cit., p. 165. 

27. K.R. Qanungo, op. cif. (X, n. 56), p. Hi. 

28. J.N. Sarkar, Aurangzeb, 

29. Sharma, op. cit. (HU, p. 33), pp. 169-173. _ 

30. Ibid. p. 166. ; 

31, Loc. cit, 
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The poor canverted more easily and in larger. sumheres OE: : a 
the dempiations given fer conversion were, at audience with’ the, | 
Emperor, a robe of Honour,.and a daily allowance which: som etinig’ = 
xeas as low as four annas or as high as seven rupe)es.22 A Deceanese, i 
was converted to Islam and given Rs. 2.000% Obviously ‘economic ™ 
inducement was a preat. teniptafion for the poor. Criminals were, . 
Riven remission from sentence if they canyer- ed to Islam, Fie, : 
eee git mentions 2 .case-in which a Hinds clerk: Killed ! 
the seducer of his: sister, but escaned exerntion by.° embracing". a 
Isiam.* ae were many more-similar cases? On: Septem BET Gh 
4681, an order was issued that all prisoners who would, accept Islan. ‘ 
were ta be set at diberty.") The practice was so to mmo that, : 
no specific eases need. be mentioned. . ee 


Imposition of the Hzivah brought: saucer: erop ofe caavinis: 

We have seen-that under Firoz Tu ae the strict impasition ‘at 

Huivah-had compelled many people te bec sme’ Musalmans.: “Under: f i 

Aurangzeb similar economis pressure would: have:t yraught about the 

same results, Manucci notes Gat the Jiziyah was, instituted ~ Kae 
force. the Hindus ‘to: become “Muhammedans.. “Many ocho” ees ne 
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ing in converting them.’** Customs duties on the Hindu traders 
were inereased; on Muslims abolished.“° As seen earlier, if the 
economie stress could make some people convert just for a dole of 
four annas per day, how many more would have aecepted Islam on 
aceount of the compulsions of the Jiziyah. 


The enslavement of women and children too was a common 
phenemencn now. The practice was revived under Shahjahan : it 
had not probably been abolished completely earlier. An interesting 
pieee of information supplied by Manucct should suffice here. He 
gives a Jong list of women dancers, singers and slave-girls like Hira 
Bai, Sundar Bai, Naim-jot Bai, Chanehal Bai, Apsara Bai, Khushhal 
Bai, Kesar Bai, Gulal, Champa, Chameli, Saloni, Madhumati, Keil, 
Menhdi, Moti, Kishmish, Pista etc., etc., and adds: ‘‘All the above 
names are Hindu. and ordinarily these.. are Hindus by race. who had 
been carried off in infaney from various villages or the houses of diffe- 
rent rebel Hindu princes. In spite of their Hindu names, they are, 
however, Mahomedans.”"! It appears that the number of such 
converts was so large that even their Hindu names could not be 
changed to Islamie.* 


Thus Aurangzeb’s proselytizing zeal resulted in good number 
of conversions. He seems to have employed all the means at Itis 
disposal to raise Muslim mumbers. Inthe dispute about estates 
betucen two brothers or relatives, the Raja or Zamindar who 
embraced Islam was given the property. Other kinds of pressures 
or temptations brought ather Rajas into the fold of Islam. Crimi- 
nals were set free if they became Muslims. Economie pressure of 
Siziyah and inducement of jobs bronght in many more converts.’ 
Enslavement too was a contributory faetor. Then there was sheer force 
—force by the king, his nobles and Jocal officers. There are references 
39. /bid., UT, pp. 288-89, also lV, p. 117. Also most Persian chroniclers. 

40. Jord., U, p. 415. 

4}. hid, Wt, pp. 336, 337-338. 

Forinstances of enslasement by Aurangzeb sce KhafiKhan Eand D. VI, 
pp. 300, 371. 

42. This policy of enslavement and conversion was also followed by others of 
smaller note. Sidt Yaqut of Janjrra once took a Maratha fort after grant- 
ine quarter to the carsison. Seven hundred person’ came out. Notwith- 
standing his word. “ii made the children and preity women slaves, and 
forcibly converted them to Isiam...but the men he put to death.” 
Khafi Khan, ep. cit. (In. 3), Uf, p- 238, ‘ S 

43. Manucci,op. cit, (11, n. 40), 1, p. 436 +4 “ 
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in the reports forwarded by Kotwals and Faujdars about their effarts 
smd achievements in making converts in their jurisdiction, The forcl- 
big conversion of Frontier: wribes by Aurangzeb is a well-known fact, 

“Popular Hinda and Sikh tradition ascribes mass conversions by 
force 16 Anrangzeb’s reipa.*"* Christians tuo were Jorcibly eonvoried 
to Idac.'* Both official aad non-official sources point to a hath 
rae of conversion, much above the aormal, Naturally Aurangych 
seems to have been saiwfied with his achievements. Alanuerd sass 

that just before the empaaor died, he said. UP dic happy fur ct least 
the world will be able to say that ] hase emplosed every effort m 
destro, the enemies of the Muhammedan faith. 

Although the actual additvon to Mushm numbers beeawe of 
Aurangreb’s all-embracing campaign for proselyuzation is dificult 
id Compuls, yelb « proncuncements, his enthusiasm, his colled tion 
of day-to-day information about conversions. his personally In- 
structing the neo-comert, in the tencts of Islamic faith, and his 
ulfima’e satisfaction at his success tagether with the information 
contained in contemporary writings, da show clearly that addidion 
10 Muslim population during his reign was substantial, 


After Aurangzeb’s death the spate of conversions abated. The 
Royal Panges got sie in wars ef suceession, the chicf nobles in 
camuring poxgror carving out independent kingdoms. From the 
description of wary during the carly part of the cighteenth century, 
aimed at sucvessien or independence, it appears that they res nhted 
in Muclm lotses mainly, because “the descendants of Aurangzeb 
sould sot petsunde ane (Rajput) to strike a blow jn defence of 
hic throne’. Repeated apnacels made by the contending partics 
that Muslin fixes thawd pot be wasted in futile warfard, is not 
without gigaiicanee.’ Tet, at leest obsviaus that in such wars Hindu 
captives of consents could net be obtained. 


Invasions of Nadi: Shalt and Atimad Shah Abdali added to the 
lass in Muslim nembers.- The cleats of Nedira march throagl the 
Punjab. his sndssacre at Deihi whieh eos thousends of Muslin 
lives," and Abdal’s sack of the Punjx wb not Jess than eich times 
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between 1748 and 1769,°° on Indian and especially Muslim demo- 
graphy need not be stressed. Even Dellii, the imperial capital, could 
not reeover from the shocks right up to the end of the century,” 


However, during this period 2 good number of Afghans had 
migrated to India, compensating to some extcnt the loss of 
Muslim population. In the region comprising the modern dis- 
itricts of Bijnor, Moradabad, Badaon, Bareilly, Shahajahanpur, 
Rohilla Afghans had started settling in the seventcenth century.” 
‘Sometime during the rngn of Shahjahan, Daud Zai Afghans (had) 
settled in this tract and founded the important town of Shahjahan- 
pur’, But in the eighteenth century, while the risc of Nadir Shah 
scattered the Afghans in their own country and many of them came 
to India, the disturbed political state of India and the anxiety of 
the different leaders to secure military assistance of the warlike 
Afghans provided the necessary openings which the Afghans well 
utilized.- Thus the displacement from Qandhar and the country 
around by Nadir Shah and the pull exercised by the political vacuum 
caused by the rapid decline of the Mughal cmpire resulted in the 
immigration of 2 goodly number of Afghans ** By the middle of 
the cighteenth century Najibuddaulah, a Yusufzai Rohilla Nawab in 
India, declared onthe eve of the battle of Panipat (1761) that he 
could depend upon the support of 150,000 Afghans who were in 
India.5$ 


But for the compensating tmmigration, the resources of the 
Mughal empire in the cighteenth century rapidly declined and 
cconomic temptations could not be offered to obtain converts. 
Jiziyah was officially abolished in 1719-20.°* I¢ was only a formal 
recognition of the fact that it could not be collected after Aurang- 


50. Shaikh Abdur Rashid, Nasibuddaulah, His Life and Times, (Cosmopolitan 
Poblishers, Aligarh, 1952), Introduction, pp. xlix-li. Also see Irvine, 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. 36, 1907, pp. 46 ff. 

Si, W. Francklin, The History: of the Reign of Shah-Aulum op, cit. (V1, 0.69) 
pp. 200-201. 

52. Jadunath Sarkat, Fall of the Mughal Empire, op. cit. (Vu, 0. 72), 1, pp. 27+ 
28. 

53. Abdur Rashid, Najibuddaulah, op. cit. (n. 50) Intro, xxxii, 1 ili, 

54, Ibid., Iui-iv. 

55. Ibid., Ixxvi. 

56. Khafi Khan, p. 479. 
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choice between Islam and death, they all died to a man rather than 
become Musalman.™ Similarly, aecording to T.W. Arnold, Tipu 
Sultan issued an order to the people of Malabar to become Musal- 
mans, “and early in 1789 (he) prepared to enforce his proclamation 
with an army of more than twenty thousand men...,Thousands : of 
Hindus were accordingly circumcised and made to eat beef; but this 
monarch himself perished, early in 1799....Most of the Brahmans 
and Nayars who had been forcibly conyerted subsequently disowned 
their new religion.” 


From all the evidenee available, it appears that Muslim popula- 
tion did not register rise in the cighteenth eentury through prosely- 
tization. On the contrary, there was perhaps a recession even in its 
natural growth due to disturbed politieal conditions in which 
Muslim numbers seem to have suffered a shrinkage. . 


To Conclude : while the total population of India from 1000 to 

1800 had registered rise and fall by turns, Muslim population had 
shown only a constant rise. In 1000 Muslim numbers in India were 
microscopic. In 1200 they were about three to four hundred 
thousand. By 1400 their number had risen probably to 3.2 million 
and they formed { 85 per cent of the total population. In 1660 they 
were probably 15 million. And from 1: 10to 1: 11 Muslim-Hindu 
ratio in 1600 the proportion of Muslims to Hindus had gone up to 
about |: 7 by the year 1800. When Bishop Heber wrote his journal 
-(1826), his inquiries pointed to a Muslim-Hindu ratio of |: 6. 
Edward Thornton’s Gazetteer®* published in 1854 also gives the 
ratio of 1: 6.5 Thus about the middle of the ninteenth century, 


63. C.H.LT..IV, ap. cit. (VE, n. 97) p. 335. 
Some people would have been converied during the invasions of Nadir Shah 
and Ahmad Shah Abdali. Muhammad Aslamin his Forhat-un-Nazirin says 
that dunng the Third Battle of Panipat {1761} about 90,000- persons, ‘male 
and female, were laken prisoner and obtained eternal happiness by embra- 
cing the Muhamsnadan fatth", op. cit. (1.0. 19), p. 171. , But not only is 
he not supported hy any other contemporary historisn, the very incidents of 
the war nitlitate against such Lirge-seale conversions. 
- 64, Arnold, The Preaching of Islam, pp. 261 ff. cited in Titus, Islam in India end 
Polistan, op. cit. (UX, n. yy. p. 33. Ely er ee : 
65. Heber’s Journal, op. cit. (ln. 5). Also see J.M. Datla, Afodern Review, 
January, 1948, pp. 33-34, ° y 
-66 op. cite (In. 7).  - : ir 
- 67, Some population figures given in Thornton’s Gazetleer giving an idea of the 
proportion of Muslims have been given in Appendix C. 
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(including persons in the N.W. Frontier Province) and Muslims 

numbered 62,861,542.°9 Therefore, approximately every sixth 

person was a Muslim and the ratio stood at 1:5. And since Muslim 

numbers in proportion to the Hindus have incrcased progressively 

through decades and centuries, a ratio of 1 : 6 for the middle of the’ 
nineteenth and | : 7 for the year 1800 is not only a fair estimate but 

almost a correct figure for which evidence is available in Thronton’s 

Gazetteer and its authentic sources.“° 


Cd 


69. See Census Report for 1901 and Kingsley Davis, op. cit. (I, n. 9), p- 179, 
Table 77. 

70, Robert Orme’s estimates are low both for the Muslim population as well as 
for the total population of India. His assessment of the Hindu-Muslim 
proportion also does not seem to be carrect. What he writes is this : “From 
these origins time has formed in India a nation of near ten million of 
Mahomedans whom the Europeans call Moor, to them under the authority 
of the Great Mogul, the greatest part of Hindustan is now subject : but 
although the reigning nation, they are outnumbered by the Indians ten to 
one.” 

Robert Orme, A History of the Military Transactions of the British Nation in 
Indastan, 3 vols 4th ed., (London, 1803}, 1, p. 24. ; 
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enforcement of the Shariat and to convert the people to the “true 
faith’’. In India the Muslim rulers’ keenness to obtain converts in 
war is vouched by many chroniclers. The Yarikh-i-Muhammadi, gives 
a clear idea of the psychology of the rulers in this regard. Its author 
was a contemporary of Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud, the son of 
Firoz Tughlaq. He says that while fighting Rai Subir (Sumer) in the 
vicinity of Traj, the Sultan thought : ‘If I will give orders to...the 
army to fight (outright), they will not Jeave even a trace of the 
Kafirs in the region, but if I shall advance slowly, then probably 
these people will agree to embrace Islam’. What Professor 
Mohammad Habib writes concerning the Mongol applies equally to 
Turkish expeditions. ‘‘In 1330 the country was invaded by the 
Mongols who indulged in arson, rape and murder throughout the 
Valley (of Kashmir) The kings and the Brahmans fled away but 
among the inhabitants who remained...Muslim ways of life were 
gradually adopted by the people as the only alternative...’* Thus 
warfare brought captives, and captives were made Musalmans. 
Such was not thessituation only in the North; in South also such 
methods of conversion prevailed, especially during wars between 
Bahmani and Vijayanagar kingdoms Throughout the medieval 
period such wats were common, and forcible conversions helped in 
the rapid growth of Musllm population. 


The rulers used force and persuasion in equal measure. Their 
resources were great. They could give jobs, honours, and _ titles, 
and many other economic concessions and status benefits as in- 
ducements to conversion, and many people would have taken 
advantages of these facilities. We have referred to Mubarak Khaiji's 
encouragement to Hindus to accept Islam by presenting the convert 
with a robe anda gold ornament. People used to be converted 
in this fashion right up to the reign df Aurangzeb and perhaps 
even thereafter. There were subtler methods too. The Banshasmriti 
of Satya Krishna Biswas states that in Bengal the Rajas and Zamin- 
dars who could not deposit land revenue by a certain date had to 
convert to Muhammadanism. The Sanshasmriti narrates an tsola- 


3 2 


3. Muhammad Brhamid Khani, Tarikf-i-Muhommadi, British Museum Ms. 
440b, trans. into Hinds by A.A. Rizvi in Uttar Timur Kalin Bharat, Pu iW 
(Aligarh, 1959), p. 30. 

4. Mohammad Habib, Some Aspects of the Foundation of the Delhi Sultonate, 
op. cit, (X1, n. 6), p. 20, 
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Side by side the government’s. efforts was the proselytizing 
activity of the Muslim missionaries. It is however not clear how 
far Sufi and other Mashaikh were interested in the work of conver- 
sion and what amount of success they achieved in this regard. 
Following in the footsteps of T.W. Atnold,* Titus, Aziz Ahmad and 
Mujeeb assert that conversions to Islam were mainly a result of the 
labours of the mystics.® On the other hand Mohammad Habib and 
A.A, Rizvi say that Sufi Mashaikh were not interested in effecting 
conversions. Prof. Habib says, ‘“‘The Musalmans have no mis- 
sionary labours to reeord......Ve find no trace of any missionary 
movements for converting non-Muslims (italies by the author himself). 
Medieval Islam was a eonverting creed, but it failed to develop any 
missionary activity...... So far as our country is concerned we have 
to confess frankly that no trace of a missionary movement for 
the conversion of non-Muslims has yet been discovered.” In a 
footnote he adds ; ‘“‘Some cheap mystic books now current attribute 
conversion to Muslim mystics on the basis of miracles they perform- 
ed. So inorder to believe in the conversions one has to believe in 
the miracles also. But all such books will be found on examination to 
be later-day fabrications’’.’® Prof. Rizvi arrives at the same conclu- 
sion. He simply says that ‘‘the early mystic records (Matfuzat and 
Maxtubat), contain no mention of conversion of the people to Islam 
by these saints.’744 


From the hagiological literature also‘ it is evident that Sufi 
Mashaikh were not organized for propaganda work jn any modern 
way. Sufi Shaikhs and scholars are not known to have preceded 
but always followed the armies of invasion.’ They mostly lived 
in metropolitan eities, in their respeetive Ahangahs or monasteries, 
and do not appear to have moved about in the countryside for 
propaganda work. The whole atmosphere in the khangak was 
Muslim, not many, if any, Hindus ever visited them, not to speak 


8. T.W. Arnold, The Preaching of Islam, op. cit., UXsn. 11), pp. 264 if. 

9. Titus, op. cot. (IX, n. 11), Chapter [tlentuled “Peaceful Penetration”. 
pp. 36-53. Aziz Ahmad, Studes it Islamic Culture, op. cit., (VU, 1. 18), 
pp. $1-84. Muyceb, ap, cit., UX, n. 243, p. 27. 

10. K.M. Ashraf Memorial Lectute, op. cet. (X14, n. 6}, yp. (8-9, 

HH. S.A. Rizvi, Mfushim Revisalist Movements ta Northern India in the Sixteerth 
and Seventeenth Centuries, cAgra University, 1$65), p. 18. 

12. Titus, op. cit. (IX, n. U1), p. 42. 

13, dbid., p. 44, 
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(4) the lust for obtaining mawajib (pensions or rewards) and 
ghanaim (booty), and 

(5) Tassub (bigotry or superstition ?).’"" Thus, according to 
Saiyyad Muhammad, propagation of Islam by Muslims did not 
necessarily involve missionary activity of Sufi Mashaikh. as 


Today many classes or groups of people who were originally 
Hindu are found to belong to the Muhammadan faith, and their 
conversion ean be traecd to medicval times. An oft-repcatcd rcason 
for such conversions is said to be the tyranny of the Hindu caste 
system. Arnold, Titus and Aziz Ahmad give credit to ‘‘the demo- 
cratic social system of Islam’ for the conversion of low caste 
Hindus to ‘‘win a dcgrec of social freedom’ because ‘‘for the lower 
Hindu eastes acceptance of Islam meant an escape from the degraded 
status they had in the Hindu society.”*! | Dr. Wise thinks that the 
Muhammadan Julaha (Jolha or Momin) weaver class of Bengal and 
Bihar belonged to a “‘despiscd Hindu caste who in a body became 
conycris to Muhammedanism.’”” Ruben Levy also talks of the 
‘coarse rabbic’’ or Ajlaf in Bengal, who formed the functional 
groups such as weavers, cotton carders, oil pressers, barbers, 
tailors etc., as well as converts of originally humble castes in 
Bengal?" 

However, contemporary writings of Persian chroniclers now- 
where mention castc as a factor leading to conversions. Their 
evidence shows beyond doubt that conversions in India were brought’ 
about by the same methods and processes as sccn in Arabia, Persia, 
Central Asia etc. India was not the first country where Islam was 
imtroduccd in medieval times. It had spread in Persia, Central 
Asia, Afghanistan, and North Africa before it eame to India. There 
was no caste system in these countries and yet there were large scale 
conversions there. . 


Therefore, a little reflection off the beaten track would show that 
the reason behind the conversion of some groups en masse was not 
due the oppression of the caste system but the opening of new 
avenues of employment and economic advancement by the Muslim 
regime and society. Naturally large numbcrs of poor people 


19. Rizvi, op. cit, (n. UN p. 46 citing Sijzi, Akhbar-ul-Akhiyar, p. 136. 
20. Titus, op. cit, (IX,n 11), p. 36. 

21. Aziz Ahmad, op. cif., (VIII, n. $8), p. 82. 

22. Ruben Levy, The Social Structure of Islam (Cambridge, 1957), p. 73. 
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attitude was resented and the sultan maligned.** According to 
Ahmad Abbas 40,000 beggars used to be fed by Ghayas’s successor 

Muhammad Tughlaqg.*5 Muhammad Tughlaq sometimes even 
attended the funeral of Faqirs.** The Faqirs were so well paid under 

Firoz Tughlaq*’ that some nobles, who used to recommend them to 

the liberality of the sultan, did not fail to take a ‘bribe’ out of their 

gains ** Generosity of kings and nobles towards Faqirs never 

slackened even during the Mughal period. A good number of 
people would have converted in medieval times to beeome Muslim 

Faqirs to form a caste in the Muslim soejal order in modern 

times. 

Similar was the position with regard to the Qassab. Arab 
geographers of the ninth to twelfth eenturies found most Indians 
vegetarians. Some Hindus ate game but not flesh of animals and 
animals were not slaughtered for providing meat.2? By many 
Hindus meat is still ealled ‘shikar’ (game), The Hindu Gorkhas eall 
it only by this name. Therefore, while it would be diffieult to 
categorically state that Hindus in the pre-Muslim period did not 
do the work of meat-selling, there does not seem to have beena 
easte of Hindu butehers which went over to Islam beeause of the 
oppression of caste system. The few Hindu butchers might have 
become Musalmans because their voeation found a flourishing and 
sympathetie clientele among Muhammadans but many others who 
were not butehers by profession would have found in cutting and 
selling of meat a new avenue of employment in a new soeiety and 
joined it to form a Muslim caste of hundred per eent Qassab. 

In the case of darzis or tailors, their employment chanees lay 
more with the Muslim eommunity. Muslims dressed claborately,*° 
and the sartorial habits of Arabs and Turks would point to even 


24 Barani, op. cit, (1,0 11), pp 436-37, 

25, Rizvi, Tughlag Kalin Bharat, 1, op. cit,, (V, 1. 32), p. 322. Also Ishwari 
Prasad, op. cit., (V. n. 17}, p. 309. 

26. Masalik-ul-Atser, cp. cit., (1, n. 5), p. §80 

27. Barani, pp. 558 59, Afif, op. cit,, (HI, n. 15), pp. 448-49, 512. 

28 Afif. p. 449. 

29. Al Masudi, op. cit (iI.n,1), p. 19. 
Al Idrisi, op. cit, (1H, n. 20), p. 83. 
Qazwini, op ci., (VX, n. 2), p. 96. 

30. Barani, op. cit , (Ui, n. 11}, pp. 273-74. 
Afif, op. cit., (II, n. 15), pp. 263. 
Also Lal, Twilelt, (VI, n. 5), pp. 271. 
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* gome fallors having come from abroad, and converted Hindu tailors 


x 


joining their ranks. The requirements of the Sultan,? the elite, and 
even the common Muslims would have needed the services of s 
whole tribe of tailors, who. passing the whole day in the pelace 
workshops or catering to the needs of the patronizing Muslim society 


‘ would have found it profitable and convement to become Musiim, 


The interdependence of cotton-carders, weavers, (dhunia, julaha} 
and tailors would have induced the former to embrace [slam. and 
anes some people of this class converted to Muhammadanism, others 
followed suit because of class affiliation and vocational compulsions. 
Coattan-carders, weavers, and tailors were there both in the urban 
and the rural areas; anly in the urban they were more skilled and 
produced fine quality stuffs required by the Muslim nobility and 
elite, and conversions seem to have occurred mostly in the urban 
areas; and many village julahas have remained Hindu. A Hajjam 
dees not enjoy a better status in Muslim society than a Naiin 
Hindu. but the Hajjam's profession provided greater avenues of 
economic betterment in Muslim society: he did the work of circum. 
cisién and other minor surgical operations. 

Such instances need not be multiphed, but some other cases 
not included in the above Table may also be mentioned in passing, 
Many elephant drivers (malauls) are today Muslims. Ht is on 
secord thar Muslim rulers were extremely fond of elephants. 
Mzhmud of Ghazni had an elephant corps of 2.500, all collected 
from IndiaZ? Minhaj Siraf affirms that during Bakhtiyar’s Bengal 
campaign, many elephants were capuired with their drivers Ele also 
writes that Sultan Ruknuddin Firoz Shah {sen of Vnutmish), “was 
very found of.. elephants, end all the elephant drivers were much 
benchited by his Pounty Gtalies mine). Ferishtah says thal by the 
time of Bahram Shah (4.p, 1240} the sultans had monopolised the 


. Ahmad Abbas <1y5 that in the royal work«Leps of Melnimmad bin Tuphisg 
THO.OON robes of honovr were prepered ebers pear Sea resoninen ee 
robles alone Ist the Sultan's menufaetory there were 460 alt wearers and 

200 manufacturers of gotten tissucs, besides other,  Avasalih. op. cit. 
Tien. Sp Sh 

Moinhaj, of. cit, (Vien. ayop 82 

Hosvarnh, ag, cft,, (IX. Fp. Bae. 5 : 

SH, Hodivuls, Sanlies in frdae Mauston Hitters ombsy, 1939), tip. PAG, 
idk, 

33. Tobout--Nesird, ws. in Bend D. EL p. cis. 
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privilege of keeping elephants.= Being in the employment of 
Muslim rulers and nobles, living in the palace or Sultans’ forts all 

(he time, and benefiting from their bounty, it was but profitable 

for them to convert toa faith in which advantages of service and 

profession lay. One the contrary those professional groups, which 

had a mixed Hindu-Muslim clientele, but whose business would have 

been adversely affected by losing the Hindu customers if they had 

converted to Islam, like the pamvaris (betel sellers), halwais (sweetmeat- 
sellers), danias, goldsmiths etc., did not convert and have remained 

Hindu through the ages. 


Besides, not all low-caste Muslims have converted from low- 
caste Hindus. Many forcign Muslims also wonld have been 
relegated to low caste on marrying ow-caste women, The sultans 
and Amirs usually married in the families of the Rajas and Zamin- 
dars they defeated. But the common soldiers or common Musalmans 
would have married eitherin their own religious group, that is 
among the newly eonverted, or among the low-easte Hindus.** 
And as class distinctions erystalized in medieval Indian Muslim 
soeicty, these pcople would have been given only a low easte, having 
obtained it through their wives.’ Needless to say that such 
Muslims, originally of foreign extraction, would have swelled the 
ranks of low-easte Muhammadans. 


Thus the few low caste groups whieh converted to Islam did so 
not “‘to escape from the tyranny of the caste system’’ because they 
have remained at as lower a rungin Muslim society as they were 
in Hindu, but because of new professional and _ vocational 


35. Ferishtah, op. cit., (Il, n. 6}, 1, p. 69. 
36 Barbosa, op. cit. (VI, n 7), 1, p. 74 tells how the Moplahs inter-married with 
ow-castel natives. 
37, Such was not the case only wilh the Muslims. All foreigners who martied 
“ Jow-caste persons in this country were counted among low-sastes. The 
case of the early Portuguesein India js an instance in point. 

“After capturing Goa, (it became: the policy of the Dominican head 
of the Church, and Albuquerque) at Cochin and Goa of encouraging and 
subsidizing matriages between native women and the Portuguese Since 
most of the marriages contracled were belwecn common Portuguese and 
Jow-caste natives ....,ithad the effect of lowering all Christians in the eyes 
ofthe higher castes...” 

D.F. Lach, Asia in the Making of Europe, op, cit. (Vv, 0. 24), 1, ph. 230-34. 

Alsocf. Manucci, op. cit, 1, n. 43), IH, p 323, for the seventeenth 
century. > 
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epnorkimitics in a changed society. Such conversions took place 
mostly inarbaa areas. Artisuns, mechanie, handicraftumen were 
jloval to their puiids and their caste. Where guilds were loosely 
knit and contained many occupational proups or the accupitional 
groups on which the grip of Brahminical held wos lax chances of 
canversion were more. There was a greater possibiliy of such a 
siigation inthe whan areas and post-lowns where there was con- 
centration of Muslim clientele and inffeence of Muslim relsious, 
nolitica) and economic leadership. In the conversions at port-towns, 
for example, foreien Musiim merchants played a great part, Pram 
what We hnow of their contributian in the conversion of Seuwth- 
East Asia,” it stands to reason that their propagandism for Islam 
inindia tego would have been very effcetive The Zamorin of 
Culicut, for instance, encouraged the fishermen of Malabar to be- 
came Musiamans inorder to man his warships : and fo this end 
ordered “that, in every family of fishermen in his dominions, one 
ormor of the male members shoqld be brought up as Muhanmaoia- 
dans.** Enther in deference to the wishes or condittuns of his 
Arab or other Alushm captains and crew, or io see that the men 
working onthe ships under Muslims should haye ne casts inhtbr 
tions, the Zamorin may faye weued such orders. fur the fact is 
tat teday Jarge number of boatmen and fishermen in Bengal 
and other parts af the Indian sencoast aré Muhannadans. Simi-~ 
larly some merejntile groups ike Khojas and Behras alee cone | 
seried to Islam under Uie influence of foreign merchants, aldraush 
legendary aecounts aruibute ther edmsersion 16 sahies, 


Inmminration 

Te was ubas mainly couversiens thut were responsible for 
the rise and growth of Mushow population in redieval frifia, 
This campontni of growth wentdn extending saith Muslim ferris 
torial ¢apensien. franferation ef foreign Adusiins tea hemmed in 
ty prowth bit norte the extent that conversien. dul. As has 
heen geen atmdns pincex cater, Pram ule inception of Klastum 
rule right upto Che wehiecath cenuiry forsipan Martins, especially 
from Poria and Conteab Asda, ased te vrrive an India cad cette 
dain fiece, Tredia was rich ami Muster regime field ort pro- 
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speets of employment to any foreign Muslim. But in the totality 
of Indian or even Muslim population their numbers could not have 
been large, for the total pepulation of the whole of the then Muslim 
world itself was not very large. Colin Clark estimates that in 
1340 the population of Egypt was 3 million, of the rest of North 
Afriea 2 million, of Asia Minor, Syria and Cyprus 1] million, and 
other countries of south-west Asia 11 million~a total population 
of about 27 millions.4° The majority of migrants came to India 
from the Central Asian, Afghan and Persian regions whose total 
population could not have been more than [0 million. The numbers 
of emigrants from these regions may have, therefore, to be possibly 
counted only in thousands, not even jn tens of thousands. For, 
to the hazards of journey was added the Mongol terror infesting 
the whole route to India.‘t In the Mughal period journeys might 
not have been so dangerous, but the repeated references of medieval 
chronieles to foreign elements in the Indian Muslim population 
are due not so much to their large numbers as to the important 
and influential positions they held in government. 


Higher Feenndity 


Another important component of growth of Muslim popula- 
tion in India was and is the higher feeundity among Muslims. 
Kingsley Davis rightly remarks that ‘‘in six decades (1881-1941)... 
atno eensus have the Muslims failed to improve their pereentage 
and the Hindus failed to lose...’ It is due not only to the “‘propor- 
tion: of Muslim women married, but those who are married also have 
a higher fertility ’’* Today every seventh man in the world is a 
Muslim,® and in this great rise of Muslim population their high 


40. Colin Clark, op. c., (HY, 1. 4). p 64. 

41, Wasan Nizam, the author of Taf-al-Maasir (Crown of Vietories) who had 
come lo India during the reign of Quibuddin Arbak graphically describes 
in his inimilable poetical slyle the dangers of the journey to Hindustan. 
He set out from Ghazni for Delhi whieh to him was the “‘eountry of mercy 
and the altar of wealth. (bul there were) the heat of the fiery blas!...the 
wild beasts. the houghs of the jungle were so closely interlaced... A 
tiger was seen in every forest. In cxery ravine and plain poisonous 
serpents were met with. It eame into his thoughts, will the boat 
of his life ever reach the shores of safety? The crow-like Hindus had 
intercepted the roads,... you may say they were demons in human form’. 

E and D, HI, p. 208. 
A2, Davis, op. cit, (in. 9), p. 193 - 
A3. HW. Hazard, Atlas of Islamic History (Princeton, 1954), p. 5. 
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certainly high. Polygamy, miulti-marriages, etc. sometimes reached 
ridiculous limits so ‘‘that often the mothers of the sultan's sons 
could not be indentified’’.’* nor perhaps even the children as 
shown by enquiries made afterthe death of Alauddin, Mubarak 
Khalji and Muhammad bin Tughlaq about the existence of their 
sons. And what is true of the sultans is also true about the elite. 
Also in the Hindu-Muslim mixed marriages the couple and the pro- 
geny invariably beeame Muslim. Among Muhammadans the widows, 
even widows of sultans, remarried.“*° Buta Hindu widow, even if 
she did not immolate herself, did mot re-marry. Sati and Jauhar 
added to deeiminate Hindu numbers. Above all in India, as else- 
where, the growth of population is regulated to a large extent to 
the material condition of the people. In the medieval period the 
Muslims—but for the very poor seetions—had better lands, more 
nutritious dict, and, as ruling classes everywhere, were in happier 
cireumstances. 


a 


Lesser Losses 


While Muslim population rose through conversion, immigra- 
tion, and high rate of fertility, its losses in wars and famines were 
lesser than those of the Hindus, and its natural growth was high. 


We have referred at many places to the losses of Muslims in 
war, Buta major portion of Muslim armies consisted of Hindus. 
Even Mahmud of Ghazni's forees had Hindu contingents. During 
the Sultanate period Mushms, especially foreign Muslims, belonged 
to the officer eadre and were mostly cavalrymen, Hindus are often 
mentioned as Parks or footsoldiers. The Paiks formed the rank and 
file and probably the bulk of the Muslim armies. Reference has 
already made to the large armies of India, both in the North and the 
South, of Balimani, Vijayanagar, Mughal. The second volume of 
Abul Fazl's lists in the Ain-i-Akbari give a elear pieture of the large 
number of Hindu eontingents that could be ealled to duty under 
Akbar. ‘Naturally it is these who were killed im large numbers in 
wars being plaeed, as infantry. was then placed, in a yulnerable 


49, M. Mujech, op cit, (X, 9. 24),p 207. 

50. “The Sultan’s (Bahram Shah, son of Ittutmish) sister had been married 
to Kazt Nasiruddin, but being widowed, the deputy took herto ‘tfe”. 
Sultan Nasiruddin’s widowed mother was married to Katlagh Khans 
Minhaj. Eand D, 1, pp. 338, 354 respsciively. 
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BENGAL—A SPECIAL CASE STUDY OF 
GROWTH OF MUSLIM POPULATION 


Sind and Punjab lay on the route of Muslim invaders. They 
bore the brunt ofso many Muslim invasions for a thousand years 
from 7}2 to 1761. In these provinces as well as North West 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan Muslim immigration too was 
considerable. Therefore, the extensive growth of Mustim population 
in this region is understandable. But Bengal, especially eastern 
Bengal, calls for a special study, for Bengal did not lie on the route 
of the Muslim invaders. Nor did it form a base of operations for 
further conquests into India as were Punjab and Sind. But Bengal 
was another region where the rise of Muslim population was rapid, 
and probably in the medieval period itself eastern Bengal especially 
began to have a majority of Muslim population. An explanation 
for this phenomenon has posed a problem before scholars and 
demographers. However, as we shall see presently, the overall 
picture of Islamization in Bengal is quite clear; only in details it 
is a jittle blurred. 

The main reason for large-scale conversions in Bengal, as 
indeed elsewhere, lies in the proselytizing endeavour of its Muslim 
ruJers and ( and this is peculiar to Bengal ) Sufi Mushaikh. Muslim 
invasions from northern India liad started from the early years of 
the thirteznth century. Bakhtiyar Khalji had invaded Nadia (1203) 
and Bilban had marched (c. 1279-80) as far as Sonargaon in 
eastern Bengal. The Tughlags continued to assert their authority 
over Bengal and led many expeditions into it. During such eam- - 
paigns some usual conversions would have taken place. But Jarge 
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number of Mfustims were made under the Indeneadent Alustim rulers 
of Benghal We have referred earlier to the large-seale conversions 
effected by Sulain Jalaluddin, himself renegade. in ube early yeiis 
ofthe fifteenth century, About these Dr. Wise srhes that ‘the 
ank condition he offered were the Koran or death......many Hindus 
fied to Kamrup and the jungles of Assam, but it is nevertheless 
probable that more Muhatmmadans were added to Islam during 
these seventeen years (1414-3) than in the next three hundred’? 


Mareover, “the enthusiastic soldiers. whe, im the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, spread the faith of Islam among the 
timid race of Bengal, made forcible conversions by the sword. and. 
pencirating the dense forests of the Eastern frontier, planted the 
ctescent in the willages of Sylhet. Tradition stil preserves the 
names of Adam Shahid, Shah Jalal Mujarrad, and Karmfarma 
Sahib, as three of cic mast successful of these enthusiasts,’ The 
story of conversions under independent Mushkm ings of Bengal 
(1338-1576) is not very clear as written records about them are few, 
but stray references clearly shaw that Cat some times and in same 
places, the Hindus were subjected to persecution.” Traditian 
credits the renowned Shah Jalal of Sylhet making Inaree-suaie 
conversions, In Mardaran thana im Arambagh sub-division of 
Boogly, where the Muhammadan population predominates over 
the Hindu, there ts 4 tradition that Muhammad [smait Shatt Ghazi 
defeated the focal Hindu Raia and forcibly converted the people to 
islain.$ 


fland in hand with the proselytizing efforts of the rules was 
the work of Sufis and Maulvis. From the time of Muthanimad 
bin Tughlaq ta that of Akbar, Bengal had attracted rebels, reftiaecs, 
Su8 MashsiX\h, discrantled nobies and adventurers from northern 
India, The militant type of Mashaikh found in Bengal a sail 
fertile for camversion, and worked hard to raise Muslim siumbers. 
Professor ROR, Qanunpe hus noted thatthe comversion of Bengal 
was mainkk the week of Barah-Auhsas*® Professor Abdul Karim 
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has also referred to militant Sufi proselytization® But Dr, I. H. 
Qureshi is the most explicit in this repard, He writes: ‘The 
fourteenth century was a period of expansion of Muslim authority 
in Bengal and the adjoining territories. A significant part was 
played in this process by the warrior saints who were eager to take 
up the eause of any persecuted community. This often resulted 
{in clash) with the native authority, followed, almost invariably, 
<by annexation...’ This also shows how celasiie were the methods 
adopled by the Sufis. They acted mostly as peaceful missionaries, 
but if they saw that the espousal of some just cause required military 
action, thep were not averse to fighting. The Sufis...did not adopt 
the Ismaili teehnique of gradual conversion...They established 
their Ahangahs and shrines at places which had already had a 
reputation for sanetity before Islam. Thus some of the traditional 
gatherings were transformed into new festivals. As a result of 
these efforts, Bengal in course of time beeame 4 Muslim Jand”’...§ 


Stories of forcible conversions in Bengal are narrated by 
Muhammadan medieval historians themselves with great gusto and 
“ve need not dilate upon them.® From early times “‘each seat of 


saints, the Pirs who cropped upafier the seed of Islam had teen broad- 
eastin the plains of Bengal’. 
K.R. Qanungo, op. cfr, (X, 0, $6), p. 151. 

6, Abdul Karim, op. cit, (X,n. 20), p. 125. ako pp 136-38. 

7. On the authority of Jadunath Sarkar, Mistery of Benral, pp. 63, 70. 

8. Ishtiag Husain Qureshi. The Muslim Community cf the Indo-Pekistan Sub- 
comtinent (610-1947), Monton & Co, 'S—Gravenhage, 1962, pp. 70-71, 
74-75. 


-9, Here is one such story cited in the Census of India Report, 1901, Vol. V1, 
Pt. 1 Bengal, pp. 165-181. 

“While the Muhammadan population was suill scattered, it was cusio- 
mary for cach houscholderto Fangan carthen water-pot (badana) from 
his thatehed roof, as a sign of his religious betief. One day a Mauivi, 
after some years’ absence, went to visit a disciple, who tived in the centre 
ofa Hindu village, but couldnot findihe ‘tadana’. On enquiry he was 
told that the Musalman viltsger had renounced his faith and joined an 

* guteaste tribe. On his return to the city, the circumstances being 
reported to the Nawab, a detachment of trcops was ordered out, the village 
surrounded, and esery personin it compelied to become Muhammadan.” 

Also Sce M.L. Roy Chowdhury, “Preaching of Islam in Rengal 
(Turto-Afghan Period)", in Proceedings of the Indian History Cangress, 
Twentythird Session, Aligarh, 1960, Pt. 1, pp. 168-18], esp. p. 171, where 
quotations from Bijoygupta’s £edmra-Purtn and Jayananda’s Chaitanas a, 
Mangal show some methodas of forcible conversions. 
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Goverhment, and cach military station was more or less a centre 
of missionary agitation’. We find another agency from across the 
seas working towards the same end. Arab merchants carried on 
an eviensive and fuerative trade at Chittagong and disseminated 
their religious ideas among its inhabitants. When Barbosa visited 
Bengat at the beginning of the sixteenth century, he found the 
inhabitants of the interior Gentiles, subject to the king of Bengal 
wha was a Moor, while the sea ports were inhabited by both Moors 
and Gentiles. He also met with many foreigners—Arabs, Persians, 
Abbssinians and Indians (probably Gularatis). Caesar Frederick 
and Vincent Le Blane, who were in Bengal in 1570, alse inform us 
that the island of Sandip was then inhabited by Moors% In 
the iteenth-siateenth centuries Chittagong surely was one of the 
centres fram which unceasing propagandism was corried on. When 
it is realised how Muslim merchants from India played a major role 
in the conversion of Mallaca and then the other parts of South 
East Asia to Islam.’ an appreciation of their proselytizing ende- 
avour and achievements in Gujarat. Mnlabar and Bengal can be 
easily made. 


The methods of conversion employed in Bengal were the same as 
seen elsewhere In medieval India. But what made Bengal diferent 
from many other parts of India as nonresistant and vulnerable, 
to conversions was its peculiar political, religious, and sdcial condi- 
tion, Politically, Bengal could not withstand Muslim attacks fram 
the very beginning as is clear from the shocking nonresistance of 
Lakshman Sen ta Bakhuyar Khalji's invasion. But its governors 
and rulers, due to ifs geographical focation and the unsatisfactory 
mediceul means of communication, mostly remaintd independent of 
Delhi, provoking, nevertheless. occasional attacks fram fhe Delhi 
Sultans. Such emergencies brought the ralers and the peanle chyser 
to cach other. Besides, “throughout the pened from the 13th to 
tae PSth century, the northern, eastern and south-eastern frontiers of 
the Mustim ruled area of East Bengal remained in the fuid conde 
ties and the boundaries swung fo and fra with idles of fresh 
congacsia 4 Th such mn ituation the psaple laoked to the rulers 
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Wo Vowares ie Le Grae. pp, 153, cited in Consas Report, PEM, op. edt. (no 3h, 
Yi. Bes rE. Ftall, coer reg, silt, ie 4h, php 373-183, 2 ra 


12, Nate Afrood. Y The Fastuarion of the Boundarics of Bac, Palistan’ in the 
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for security ;in return giving them their loyalty and some even | 
adopting their faith. 


Thus the people of Bengal accepted their Muslim ruters as one 
of themselves, and the rulers on their part adopted and patranised 
the people's language and literature, art and culture.1* Translations 
of many important Hindn works were done at the orders of Muslim 
rulers,'* and ‘‘as a result of this interaction of Hinduism and Islam 
curious syneretie eults and practices arose, [there] grew the worship 
of a eommon God, adored by Hindus and Muslims alike, namely, 
Satya Pir. The Emperor Hussain Shah of Gauda is supposed to be the 
originator of this eult...’?> Adherents of such eults provided potential 
converts to Islam. Muslim rulers were keen on inereasing Muslim 
numbers. They could provide jobs and other economie incentives 
to conversions and, as has been pointed out earlier, Barbosa was 
struck by the faet that in Bengal “everyday Gentiles turn Moors to 
obtain favour of the King and Governors’’. Others converted as the 
only means of eseaping punishment for murder or adultery. Besides, 
wherever Muhammadan rule existed slavery was developed, ‘‘and 
during the centuries of misrule and oppression, through which 
Bengal passed, slavery was accepted by the Hindus as a refuge for 
their troubles. Delhi court obtained not only its slaves fin thou- 
sands, as for example under Firoz Tughlaq] but also cunuchs from 
the villages of Eastern Bengal [a wide-spread practice which the 
Mughal Emperor Jahangir tried to stop}. The ineursions of Assa- 
mese Maghs, the famines, pestilences and civil wars...drove them in 
sheer desperation to sell their children as Musalman slaves’’.!® 


To such compulsions obviously the very poor and socially 
backward people would have succumbed. For the rich other 
methods were brought into operation. The Census of India Report 
of 190] says that “the tyrannieal Murshid Kuli Khan enforeed a law 
that any Amal, or Zamindar, failing to pay the revenue that was 
due...should, with his wife and children, be compelled to beeome 
Muhammadans’’, but the practice was much older as vouched by the 
Banshasmriti. Sueh conversions, as that of the Raja of Samudra- 


13. 19.C, Sen, Ffistory of Bengali Language and Literature (Calcutta University, 
1913}, pp. tO, 12, 13-14. 

14. Tara Chand, op. cit. (VITT, n. 14), p. 244, 

15, Ibid., p. 217, 


36, Census of India Report, op. cit. {n. 3) for 1991, 
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garh. refereed to earher, had achain reaction. The canserted Rajas 
and Zamindars uted to compel others jo heir lands to become 
Misshvans for fear of losing their support. say even Tor making 
them their active Muslim supporters. Jn this regard we have seen 
the achievements ef Sultan Jalaluddin. himself a convert from 
Hinduism. Kala Pahar, the dreaded icoanclast, and Murshid Qult 
Khas were Diakiman conver. Sa was Pir Ali er Muhammad 
Tahir, 2 Beabman apostate, whe “like all renegades...probahbly 
Proved 4 Wirsy persccutor of his original faith chan others who were 
Muhummadans by birth * The Census Report of POL continues 
ta says “The present Raja of Parsount in Darbhanga is descended 
from Rade Pus} Singh, who rebelled against the Emperor and became 
a Muhununadan by way of caxpiation. The family af Asad Khan 
of Baranthun in Chittazong, has descended fram Syam Rai Chovw- 
dhari who was fain te became a Musalman.... The Diwan families of 
Pargana Sarail in Tippera, and of Waibamager and Jangalbari in 
Mymensingh, the Pathans of Majhauli in Darbhangha’’, all sprang 
from old Hindu houses. They, their propagation, and their progeny 
added to Muslim numbers. 


The religious condition of Bengal tao made people vulnerable 
to Muslin prosclytization. The Pala raters of Bengal were 
Buddhists and Buddhism, in spite of the damuge caused to it by 
Bakoiver hatit, remained prevalent in the fand until at least 
the fourteenth century, The Scnas were Hindus. They patronised 
Brahmins and Sanskrit. They were destrayved by Bakhtivar, but pot 
‘findnism. However, the excesses of the Brahmins were unpalatable 
ta the peuple. Only one ccunple may suffiec to vlustrate Ue situa- 
tion. “To promate the cuuse of Brahmanism ithe Senas) revived 
Brahinanic rituals with a vengeance, for the elaboration of which a 
great body of Heeratere was produced ander ther patronage. Vallal 
Sen. fither of Lekshmun Sen. himself wrote the Danasevar (in ALD. 
Fiz) whith prescribed no less dian 1375 varicties of ceremonial 
charity to Brahmans’ There wore other aspects of Bengal Hindu. 
ism which Or. Ahmad Uasan Dani discusses at some fengil, He 
writes that even a casual observer Jike WOW. Hunter was fain to 
ehierte s “As Manu's artificial classificadon never passed in its 
mntearity beyond the Middle Land to the north, west, or south, Be to 
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the east, where Lower Bengal begins, there caste as a fourfold 
classification ceases. In North Bihar, which adjoins the Lower 
Bengal, it is unknown 3; and the population is divided, not into four 
castes of Manu, but into Aryans, non-Aryans, and mixed classes.” 
This remark of Hunter is verifiable in the Census Report of 1901 in 
which the cntire Hindu population was divided into seven classes 
for the sake of proper assessment, simply because the fourfold caste 
system was not operative in Bengal.48 Thus Brahmanical oppression, 
fluidity in caste (whose rigidity is said to have stood as a bulwark 
against proselytization in U.P.), and rivalry betwcen Buddhism 
and Hinduism,’® more or less combined to create a situation for 
people’s exposure to conversion. 

The social structure of Bengal too was not coalesced. It was 
a amalgamation of Hindus, non-Hindus, non-Aryan Hindus, and 
foreigners, The invaders and immigrants from the side of Assam, 
Tibet and Buima vere not Hindus. Abdul Majid Khan cven gocs on 
to say: ‘In fact India or the land of the Hindus ended in Bengal 
west of the Bhagirathi,”*° The statement is not quite true, but in 
the Bengal Ccnsus Report of 1872 Beverley has evplained in great 
detail the difficulty of scttling who are and who are not Hindus, 
and says that the people put under ‘Hindoos’, “when classified by 
religion comprise many who are not Hindoos by racc, and scarcely 
soinany other sensc’’.*! Dr. Danionan analysis of the Hindu 
population structure concludes that while about 38 per cent people 
arc Aryans or of mixed origin, the rest 62 per cent originated fram 
non-Aryans elements. These include Pundras in North and Pods in 
South Bengal. Tlicy have been admitted on all hands to be non- 
Aryans in origin. ‘‘Anthropologists like Thurston and J. Richards 
have talked of ‘pre-Dravidians’ also in Bengal. Peter Schmidt has even 
assumed that there is a common physical relationship among the 
Munda, the Khasi and the Mon and Khmer speakers of South-East 
Asia (but this is inconclusive). However, the dark, short and broad- 


18. Ahmad Hasan Dani, “Race and Culture Complex in Bengal’ in Social 
Research is East Pakistan, Ed. P. Bessaignet, Asiatic Sociely of Pakistan 

© (Dacea, 1960), pp. 93-110. 

19. R.C, Mitra, op. cit. CXY, n. 23). pp, 78-79. 

20. Abdul Majid Khan, “Research about Muslim Arislocracy in East Pakis- 

tan” in Pierre Bessaignet (Editor), Social Research in East Pakistan, 

op. cit. {n. 18), pp. 18-25. 

21. p. 131, also pp. 96, 129. j ; 
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noted people of Beagal are called pre-Dravidian by anilropolegists, 
Tibsto-Chinese or Mongeloids also came ynto Bengal and have 
become part and parcci of its people. Tt is not known when the 
Bode section “of the Tibeto-Burman branch of these people (Boda, 
Mech, Koch, Kachart, Rabha. Garo, Tipra} came to Assam and 
East Bengal, but ure found apread all over North and East Bengal. 
* THIS overbexrance of the non-Azyan ciements has resulied in the 
great difference in the socio-relisious dite of Bengalis fram the rest 
of fndia’, in the wership of the female Shahii (power) form result 
mg in the development of Tantric cult and other related forms.” 


In brief in ¢astern Bengal, Chandals and Pods and in northern 
Rajbansts and Keches predanunated ¢ the prepartion ef orthodox 
Hindus was very ginal, Pods, Chandals and Kaches all have trices 
of Buddhist foffucnee. Amenpg tie Roches, traces of Buddhist in- 
fluence SUH survived when Ralph Fitch sisited the country in the 
sixteenth century.** Muslim religion must have crumbled the defences 
of Chandsls, Roches, Pads and ather tribes and low classes who 
were regarded as ontuaste by the Hindus or en whem there was 
htc Hindu influence. 

Thus ic were the peculiar political, religious, but more 
especnilly social cenditions of Benge! that exposed ite people 
te Musion proselyuzauion, Had the common, poor unsophisti- 
vated sections af tac lower clases been ieft to themselves, they 
aght hare remained contented with their fhoenl forms of devotion 
and folk culms. But Muslin ciuders, soldiers, and Sufi Masbaikh 
Wht ihe high and the low hardly any choice in the matter. The 
lower classes ofcourse were mere voloerable, 

There can, therefore, be no doubt as to the local avinin of mist 
of the Muhammadans in RBengnd, especintiv my Nerth and” Last. 
Dewan Farle Rebbi, however, has tied to prove that Bengal 
Midis are mainly of fprein catraction, Nothing can be farther 
from the truth, but refers we citically assess his iHl-founded 
Hivsis. we shall aife the evidence about the local origin of Bengat 
MusHins which mp Hadi would refute ther eviin-indian aanvity. 
Brian Hedywen wres about the voluntary consersron of Koch tebe 
of North Bengal’! Dr. Wise ubout the tribes about Dacea, and 
22 Abia’ Hasan Danie 6 a. op. OF, 
aa, feuredl! of the Asta Sociery ef Griteod, UST, Pr 13, 240. 7 
2 Ft or dediag Subletts, $. fe US, ced ap Cleon: of Tadis Rego, "4 
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Buchanan Hamilton about other tribes, but they all agree that 
Bengal Muslims arc descendants of local inhabitants.*5 ‘‘But the 
most convincing testimony is that afforded by the exact measure- 
ments carried out by Mr. Risley. The averege Cephalic index 
(proportion of breadth of head to length) of 185 Muhammadans 
of East Bengal is almost identical with that of 67 Chandals. The 
nasal index (proportion of breadth of nose to height) was greater 
than that of the Chandals but not very different from the Chandals’ 
half-brothers, the Pods, and in any case a broad nose is cltarac- 
teristic of the Dravidian rather than of the Aryan or Semetic type. 
These measurements show clearly that the foreign clement amongst 
the Muhammadans of East Bengal is very small.*® And the appela- 
tions and professions of the low class indigenous people did not change 
with their conversion, as will be clearly seen in the following Table. 


Tahle 9 
Showing Muslim Functional Castes in Eastern Bengal*? 





Name of the | Where reported Traditional occupation 
Group , 

Badiya or Bogra Circumcisers 

Abdul 
‘Bajadars Jessore Musicians 

Chunia Bogra —_ 

Dal Dacca, ete. Women act as mid 

Wives 

Dhawa Bogra and Rajshahi Fishermen 

Duffadi Malda Hoohka sellers 

Karindi Jessore Originally hawkers of 


glass beads, now cn- 
gaged in agricultural 
. operations 
Kathara Bogra Originally workers in 
lead foil used to 
decorate image of 


25. Statistical Account of Rangpur, p. 221, ciled in Census Report, op. cit. (n. 3). 
26. Census Reporl, op. cif. (n. 3}. 
27. Extract from Census of India, 1931, Vol. V, Part I, p. 423. 
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Indicating Percentage of Muslim, Hindu, and the remaining 
category of population to the total in each district of 
undivided Bengal and Assam going to East Pakistan 
according to the Census data of 194178 








District Population Percentage of total 
(in 000’S) Muslim Hindu Others 
Bakargunj 3549 yp 27.0 0.7 
Bogra 1260 84.0 14.8 1,2 
Chittagong 2153 74.6 21.3 4,1 
Chittagong Hill 
Tracts 247 2.8 2.0 95.2 
Dacca 4222 67.35 — 2322 0.5 
Dinajpur* - 1927 50.2 40.2 9.6 
Faridpur . 2889 64.8 34.8 0.4 
Jalpaiguri* 1090 23.0 50.6 26.4 
Jessore* 1828 60.2 39.4 0.4 
Khulna 1943 49.4 50.3 0.3 
Malda* 1233 36.8 37.8 5.4 
- Mymensingh 6024 77.4 21,5 11 
: Nadia* 1760 61.2 37.4 1.4 
Noakhali 2217 81.4 18.6 0.0 » 
Pabna _ 1705 71.1 22.5 0.4: 
Rajshahi 1572 74.6 21.0 4.4 ° 
Rangpur 2878 71.4 27.9 0.7 
Tippera 3860 71.1 22 8 0.1 
Sylhet* (previously 
in Assam} StF 60.7 36.9 2.4 





*These districts were divided between West Bengal and East Pakistan. 
28. Collated from P.C. Mahalanobis “Distribution of Muslims tn the population 
of India in 1941: Sankhya: The Indian Journal of Statistics, Calcutta 


Vol 7, Part 4, 1946, p. 430. 
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tr may be wenerally san! that almost the whole of rhe functional 
groups such as Julaha and Dhania and dhe pret maljorin of 
Shaikhs, probably nine-tenths in Bengal and possibly half in Bihar, 
wre of Indian origin. The fercign elements may be looked for 
chiefly in the ranks of the Saiyads, Pathans and Mughals, Even 
here there are many who are descended fiom Hindus, because high 
caste canveris are often allowed fo assume high titles. "In Brhar 
% converted Hindu of the Brahman or Kasasth caste is usnally 
allowed tm call hiraself a Shehh (Shaikh) and te assocate and 
inermirry with genuine Shekhs. A Babhan or Rejput in the some 
circumsfances, becomes a Pathan... Mimensingh high casie con- 
yetis are given title of Khan and cail themselves Pathans.. (Even) 
the fower castes...after the lapse of some years...dre grdually 
recognised as Shekh.’’?? As Nazraul Karim cigith, points outs “The 
pseudo-Syeds hase been on ure increase net onty in India but 
thorauphour the Musitin world, esen fram the beginname of Islanuc 
history’ and the high idles among Henga!l Musinns do nut 
necessarily point 1 them forcign extraction, 


Khan Bahadur Dewan Fazle Rabbi of Murshidabad wrate 
ahookin Updu entitled MUagigat-i- Moseimon-i- Bengals’! to prove 
that Bengal Mushm. were mainly of fercign extraction. This was 
dane probably to controvert the statement of Beserley in tic Cenap 
Report of (872 that “the existence of Muhamoiadans is due pat 
so much to the introduction of the Mahal birod inte the eonurniry. 
as to the conversion of the former inhabnants.”” Mr, Abu Ghaznave 
of Siymensingh, whe prepared an excellent account of the Aitthart- 
madans of lis disttict, probably in conncetion with the MDT census. 
gho supped the foreien oripin theory, but he admitted that fecsd 
conterts bathed Jerrely in the tual oin Muhamunadun bistovres 
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no mention is made of any large scale Muhammadan immigration 
from Upper India, and in Akbar’s time the climate of Bengal was 
eonsidered so un-congenial that an order to proceed there was 
eonsidered a sentenee of banishment. Muslims came to Bihar first, 
but there their number has remained small. Forcign Muslims would 
not have chosen to settle in the swampy regions of Noakhali, 
Bogra and Backergunje. 

In short, analysing the data collected by Mahalanobis in 1945 
about the cthnic groups of eastern Bengal mainly, Majumdar and 
Rao also arrived at the eonelusion that Muslims of Bengal are 
of indigenous origin mamly from lower classes.** These aceepted 
Islam with their local prejudices, minor beliefs, forms of devotion, 
folk tales and folk eultures, and of course retaining Bengal as their 
mother tongue. That there was a preponderance of these ordinary 
people in the Mushm converts of Bengal in medieval times, will be 
clear if one correctly assesses the modern Census Reports. And 
this explains the great rise of Muslim population in Bengali which did 
not lie onthe route of Muslim mvaders and was also situated far 
away from the seat of Muslim imperial power, 


32. ON. Majumdar and C.R,. Rao, Race Elements in Bengal, Asia Publishing 
House (Bombay, 1960), pp. 74-77. 
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Now, if the components of growth of Muslim popul ation: Were. . 
many, Muslim losses comparately few, and fecundity among: them ‘ 
high, the problem that needs investigation is why Muslimé. hawe™ ve 
remained a minority in this country and why India, unlike? mang : 
other countries in the medieval period, was not completely & Cony cited 3 
to Islam, ee ae 
Vastness of the Commtry | = ence 
The vastness of the couary and iis natural’ and: altal 
division inte regions and kingdoms n ade the task of. its eonpleie™ 
subjugation and, conversion extremely, dificult. Tn. fact throughout: 
‘the medieval period. at no nie was the whole af India under, “itireck 
Muslim rule. Even as the fegions where Mustin. wale: was. Aimy. p 
established it was thanght expedient i leave the. coun tryside:: Snes 
“Vietorjes provided the Musiim. ruiing. “class 4 with. the lis xurt des: tthe e 
city cultured Hfe, and their tatercs:. in rural Ares rernaincd! eontiaed 
a eee 10 the collection of land revenuc/ Ta the Went rds of, “iho * 
ae “although there-were mass conversiens, the country Ris OO ! 
. the Invaders tod’ fey and the yoluthe ofi intmigrsnen Fae 
ee fo a4 ange the sacia if commer... Inds, therefore, nerens pacarhes: : 
tl a one pu aes simply, ue Hinde ef OUR: af jie ue 
Mud lims.were numerous ip eo eee Lecet 
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the advent of Islam India had seen the birth and growth of many- 
religions and sects like Shaivism, Vaishnavism, Jainism, Buddhism.,. 
Shankara’s neo-Hinduism, etc. People had freely ‘converted’, ‘re-- 
converted’ and at times conformed to more than one religious belief” 
at one and the same time. 


But the Hindus could not have fiked their co-religionists being~ 
converted by conquerors and rulers by force. In fact, as Seen: 
earlier, many times Hindus, who were converted to Islam, returned” 
to their former faith on the first opportunity. Harihar and Bukka,, 
converted to Islam by Muhammad bin Tughlaq, reverted to Hinduism — 
and founded the kingdom of Vijayanagar to resist the expansion of” 
Muslim power in the South. Although any return of converts to 
the Hindu fold was frowned upon by the Muslim rulers, and some- 
Brahmins encouraging converts to return to Hinduism were put to- 
death by Firoz Tughtaq and Sikandar Lodi,” yet in the fourteenth: 
and fifteenth centuries there were conversions on such large scale: 
throughout the country, that for once “the bleeding soul of the- 
Hindus’’ rose in revolt? The Bhakti saints were the leaders of this~ 
‘protestant’ movement.* 


It must be said at the outest that there is no recorded evidence: 
to show that the Bhakti saints of the fifteenth century made any 
deliberate attempt to put a stop to conversions to Islam, or to re- 
convert people to Hinduism. Still there is good deal of cireum-- 
stantial evidence to show that their reform movement did help cheek 
Muslim proselytizing activity It is significant that the socio- 
religious reformers associated with the Bhakti movement of the 
fifteenth century were all Hindus. There is some doubt about Kabir’s- 
parentage, but then ‘the whole background of Kabir’s thought is 
Hindu’’.® Indeed Kamal, the son of Kabir, who ‘probably had. 


2. Af, op. cit, (tl, n. 15), pp. 379-8t. Dom, Afakhzan-i-Afghani, (Lonéon,.. 
{825}, pp. 65-65. Ferishtah, op. cit. (ijn &, I, p t82. Also Lal, Twiliaér, 
op. cit, (Vt. 5), p 9b. 

3. Indian Heritaze, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Vol 1. (Bombay, 1955}; p. 227. 

4d. Kabir declared: **] have come to save the desotees. 1 tas sent here: 
because the world was seen in misery *. Tara Chand, op, cir. (VIET n 143,, 
pp. t50-151. 

4. G.H. Westcott, Kabir and the Kabir Panth (Cawnpore, 1907), p. tts, 

“The contrast”, obserses Ahmad Shah, ‘tof Kabir's intimate Hindy phought.- 
writings and ritual with the purely superficat knowledge of Mostem beliefs . 
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tlie, Jower THASS Hints. & respectable position in. souiety. ndesd 
‘csome'of the leaders of this movement jike Sain, Raidas, sind: DI jaan 
* sbelong xed. to the lewest classes of Hindyw social order. ‘Becarise « ee 
this ‘revolatian’ in which the lawest classes of people, even, the, 
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but were even revered as saints? there could have been none incentive 
for the Jaw elasses of peopie to renounce their Faith, fo whew: ever : 
had any before “because of Mindy tyrannay,' and gy over | to. 
_igkans As Aziz Ahmad puts it, ‘dike other Bhakd) pavis-’ “his ' 
WKebie’s}) denunication of Ure east eesystem was as much an ao 
‘ration of Muslim example as a response to its pull of conversion.” ct 
When Kabir denounced caste and ritual of the Hindus: nee: 
P also denounced the superstitions and rituals of the Muslims 5 af? 
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Natuihen (whom Sikandar Ladi ‘execnied) : “Islam was - true; but 
‘his own religion was also truc® This was an open. challetige: 10.; 
‘Muslim propagandism and preselytization. Ne wonder that, Bh aku 
reformers were distiked by some Safi Mashsikh, who! Inok “ed “apo. 
them as competitors.1* For, under the influence ‘of these’ eink 
“many, Muslims were converted to Bhakti Hinduism: Namdeva;" Be : 
‘Ramdas, Eknath. ‘Ramanand, Kabir. Nanak" and: Chaitanyn and: > 
““eayert A cither saints had Musiim disciples, many of Whedh tonver ted" 
to the Hindi Bhakti eu. Chathunss openly. converict: “Muistinis: 
te Bhakti Hinduism. The Bhaktamala reintes: prany 3 instanées! ats 
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The cffects of the mission of the socio-religious reformers with 
regard to conversion of p2ople to Hinduism were significant They 
themselves had adhered to peaccful methods but not their followers. 
in later ycars. Kabir’s disciples sprcad out throughout North 
India and the Deccan. Jiwan Das was the founder of the Satnami 
sect which took up arms against the Mughals. The Sikh disciples 
of Nanak’s successor Gurus, for varied reasons, fought against the 
Mughals and many times convericd people by force. So did the 
Marathas. Manucci and Khafi Khan both affirm that the Marathas 
used to capture Muslim women ‘because (adds Manucei) the 
Mahomedans had interfered with Hindu women in (their) terri- 
tories’? Chaitanya’s influence in Bengal as of Nanak tn the 
Punjab is still great. According to Abdul Majid Khan it 1s because 
of Chaitanya’s influence in Bengal that large-scale conversions to 
Hinduism took place at the end of the cightcenth and beginning of 
ninctcenth century.!4 


Thus whether it was their motive or mission or not, the work 
of the Bhakti reformers helped in checking conversions to Islam 
and reclaiming many converted Hindus back to their former faith. 


Caste System 


The Caste system also contributed tts mite to the preservation 
of Hindu social order, indirectly checking proselytization. Some 
modern writcrs think that tt was the degraded status of low caste 
Hindus and the social democracy of Islam that were responsible 
for large-scale conversions to Muhammadanism in medieval times. 
Many others give the caste system all the credit for saving India 
from beconiing Islamised. 


But neither caste was so oppressive nor Muslim society so 
democratic. Within the steel frame of the caste system some sort 
of vertical and horizontal mobility was always permitted. There 
was also a sense of pride in belonging to one’s caste whether high 
or low. However, for any crror caste did not fail to punish, and 
sometimes cyen ostracized the delinquent whether or not the act of 


Tara Chand, op. eit. (VUE, n. 14), p. 219. 
D.C. Sen Hestory of Bengall Literature, ap. cit. (XM, n, 86), pp. 228-29. + 
indian Heritage, op. cit, (n. 3), 1, p. 249. 
{3. Manucci, op. cit. (IE, n. 41), HE p. £19. 
Khafi Khan, ep. cit. (1, n. 3), Ui, pp. H5-18. J 
14, Research about Muslim Aristocracy, op. elt, (XIV, n. 20), pp. 23-25. 
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nitheugh comtmporsry accounts are vient on this point. On the 
contrary Us very cgidity served xs ai bulwark against prosely tiva- 
tion amd io thes contemperary 2caunts bear witness. To the 
miforils Caste was synonymens wih religion, and so there wasn 
general reluctance and offen tewstaner te conversion to Islam 
roth 6 the bieh and the low caste Phindus. 

Let us study the case of the lowest classes firat. Atherun! 
Wiltes at feneth on the caste system. About the lowest castes, oF 
theo low as to be castcless. he has tbis to say! 

“After the Sudra follow the peple called Anitvaja, whe render 
sartous finds of services. who ure not rechoned amongst any caste, 
but uns as members of ce:tain craft or profession. There are 
eight classes of them, whe frech imermerry with cach other, ea- 
cent the fuller, shoemaker. and weaser. for no others vould cone 
descend to have anything ta do with them. These cight auilds are 
the fuller, shoemaber. jugeler, the basket and shield maker, the 
audlor, fisherman, the hunter of wild animals and of bitds, and he 
wearer... Pheec guilds lve near the villuges and tawns....... but 
eutside therm, 


“The peaple called Hadi, Doma (Domba}, Candala, and 
Badhataw (sw) sre not ceckened amenert any caste or guild. They 
are eccupied sith dirty vark, ke ute cleaning of the villaves and 
anther services, Thes sie considered one sole cluss, and isting: 
shed only by their occupations... They ace considered like legitimate 
children... they are dertidked outeastes... 

“OF the chisses boneath ibe castes. the Hadi ure the beer apolen 
of, breause they heep themselses free from everything unclear... 
the Dopa..plav on the dite and sing. The <ul dower chescs 
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Table 11 
Showing sane Hindu low Castes af U.P. 
Per eent of caste Per cent of each Caste 
Members adher- in Total Religious 
ing to Hindu Membership. 
Religion 
Chamar 99.7 15.] 
Ahir 97.7 9.4 
Kurmi 99.7 4.2 
Pasi 100 0 se 
Kahar 99.1 2.8 
Lodh 99 7 2.6 
Gadariya 99.6 2.4 
Kori 99.9 2.2 
Kumhar 98.7 1.9 
Teli TAS 1.8 
Kachi : 99.9 1.7 





The Table clearly shows that most of the lowest castes includ- 
ed in Alberuni's list from Chamar downwards have not only 
continued to remain Hindu, but, even their easte subsivisions have 
multiplied. Alberun: has been quoted at length, not beeause his 
study of the easte-structure in India is precise, but because he pro- 
vides the clue to the non-conversion of low caste Hindus to Islam. 
His notice shows that (a) the caste-system was tyrannical to the low 
classes, {b) that it was based on eraft or profession, and (e) that 
it was heirarchteal. 

Caste-system was bad, but it had two compensating features. 
One was that sinee the low classes were ‘distinguithed only by 
‘their occupations’ and they intermarried, there was occupational 
and voeational mobility and also perhaps some sort of social Sans- 
kritization. Another is that it had {and has) an hetrarchical 
strueture, and even low easte people feel proud of being superior 
to some other lower castes, Thus a Teli feels himself superior to 
an Ahir, an Ahir to a Chamar, a Kahar to a Pasi, and so on. In 
Bengal, the land of mass conversions, caste pride among low caste 
“Hindus was as pronouneed as elsewhere. About the Dom, some- 
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the testimony about the South. About North Shaikh Nizamud- 
din Auliya (fourteenth century) at many places admits that Hindus 
‘do not embrace Islam”, and that “‘the heart of these people Is not 
changed through sermons.’** Inthe scyenteenth century Manucci 
wrote that the low caste people werc proud of their caste and were 
reluctant to convert.*° 

In short, contemporary cvidenec does not speak of low caste 
as a factor contributing to conversions to Islam. The presence of 
a large number of vocational groups among Muslims is due to the 
fact, mentioned earlier, that Muslim regime and society provided 
people with new avenues of cmployment. Those who lacked re- 
sources of self-defence during war or those who could not make 
both ends meet without a change of religion, converted. Among 
these surcly people of low caste predominated. But caste system 
as such had little to contribute to conversions. 


Conversions of high caste Hindus were also few. Hindu 
religion and philosophy were ancient, vast and deep, and Hindu 
intellectuals, intelligentia and high castes were proud and even vain, 
as Albcruni points out, of a highly developed philosophy of their 
own. It was therefore no easy matter to induce them to convert.** 
It is true that prospects of employment under Muslim government 
would have provided some incentive for conversion even to high- 
caste people, and a few instances of convcrsion for acquring econo- 
mie and status benefits are on record,** But in the early medieval 
period job opportunities being not unlimited and high offices being 
monopolised by Turks, or Muslims of foreign extraction, infiltration 
of and competition by Hindu converts in government service was 
resented. Cases of Imad-ud-din Rayhan, Nasiruddin Khusrau and 
Ain-ul-Mulk Multani are instances in point. They are talked of 
with contempt by the Turkish ruling class, Minhaj Jurjani asserts, 


19. Amir Hasan Sijzt, Fanald-ul-Fuad (Delhi, 1865), pp. 150, 195-97, 

20 Manueci, op. cit. (Hi, n. 4), UT, p. 173. Also HL, p. 238, 

74. See the way of Raya Man Singh’‘s refusal to convert in Mujeeb, op. cif. (X, 
n. 24), p. 360 

22. Sadharan of Thaneshwar married his sister to Firoz Tughlag, accompanied 
him to Deihi, and Jater became Wajahat-ul-Mulk (Distinguished man of 
the State), 
Sikandar bin Muhammad, Mirat-i-Sikandort (Bombay, 1308 H), pp 5-8. 
Also S.C. Misra, Rise of AMfusfim Power in Gujarot, op. cit. (X1, 1. 35), 
pp. 137-39, and Mahdi Husain, Zughiug Dynasty, op cit. (V,n. 8), p. 408. 
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rather bluntly, thar ‘Turks of pare Uneage and Talks of nobh. birth 
could not tolerate timadeud-din of} .ahe tobe, af Hind to cide 
asdrthem’ 4 Thus the sunude of the foreiza-eatrachon Mustlinis 
repented], cupressed mm the distnbs of Maslim chraniclers who 
suai cai them “Jow born” weld have discouraged Uindaus to 
eonvert even for the allurement of jobs. In the Muurkal peried 
Thndns began to be appomied (0 high poots but fer getting diese 
there was no need to convert, Under Aurangzeb some high statas 
people converted to Islam, Muanmuce: states that three Rajas em 
braced Islam against promises and temptations offvred by Aurangreb, 
but foter they tegretied their cunversion and remaioed unhappy 
because Hindu converts to Islam conmmunded Jiule respect.*"  Naed- 
fess to add that lower Hindu castes could not pet equality with the 
ether Muslims in the “democratic” Muslim sucimal order. They 
cursed thelr cavie and social status with them even after their 
conversion and high class Muslims would sot mia or even eat with 
them if amodern practices are any indication for the medieval.t® 
Prom the modern census figures st appears that not many 
high casie people voluntatily converted (o Islam in medreval Limes. 
Bohras, Khojas, Ismails and Mopilahs were, by und large, con- 
verted by peaceful methods fram to high caste Hindu. except 
perhaps the Alepilahs. But ther statistics in modern times show 
how sinall their numbers would have been in medieval. cAccurding 
Wo the census af O21 there were about & miilion shias, a line aver 
ane million Mopilahs ; 382.000 Labbes : 153,363 Bohra» ; and 146,009 
K hojas in India (now Indian and Pahustan).*? Keeping in view the 
patronage Persian officers had in Muslin coutts in India. it is cerrain 
that u good number would fiave come here fron: outside in the medic 
val period, But even with local converts and with centuries of growth 
in numbers their small figures in modern nws point anky to a few 
voluniary conversions in niddieval Goin. The [831 Cons Report 
af LLP. presenss the following plevire of Musiim and Himba high 
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castes,*8 
Table 12 
Showiug High Castes of Hindus and Muslinis 


Sn TN nan nanan 
Muslim Castes Percent of Percent of Total 
Caste Members Religious Member- 
ship falling in each 





caste. 

Muslim Castes 

Shaikh 100.0 81.0 
f Saiyyad 100.0 4.2 

Mughal 100.0 0.8 

Pathan 100.0 21.4 

Rajputs 44 Ze 

Hindu Castes 

Brahman 99.4 10.9 

Rajput 94.2 8.5 

Vaishya 92.7 2.8 


SS ep ay SS si fe i PF A LT LI 


It is probable that not all high caste Muslims are of foreign 
extraction, but the percentage of high caste Hindus clearly indicates 
that their ancestors were disinclined to convert in medieval times 
So as to bring out the above picture in modern times, 


Akbar’s Regulations 


Political exigencies as well as humanism and religious cosinopolitan- 
ism, impelled Akbar to undertake measures which also put a brake 
on the rise of Muslim numbers through conversion. Briefly stated 
“the main lines of his policy, (were) directed to obliterating all 
difference in treatment between Muslims and Hindus’.*? This in 
itself discouraged conversions to Islam. , 


2 


It has been seen in the earlier chapter that the largest number 
of converts were obtained during wars through enslavement. Many 
people embraeed Islam to escape death ; and captive women and 


28. Adopted from the Table prepared by Kingsley Davis, op. cit, Ui, n. 9), 
_* 2 p. 165, compiled from Census of India Report, 1931, Vol. 18 (United 
Provinces), Part 2. 
29. V.A. Smith, Akbar, op. cit. (IT, m. 32}, p. 48. 
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chiidren “used to be converted to Islan’ Bat cathy in his reign 
C362) Akbar abolished the custom of cnalaving helpless peaypde in 
ties of war! These humaratarian but revolutionary steps world 
have qulcmatically put a check on large-scale conversions, 

Akbar dul not give any economic inducements for conversion, 
On the cantrary he removed al modes of econcime pressure 
which sometimes fed conversions. He abolished whe Jiziyah in 
164. Firoz Tughlad is witness to the fact thai its stuict enforee- 
ment brought many converts to Isom. Akbar was determined to 
vee this wa go. and probably findme thar it stil lingered in some 
places sssucd, in 1479, another declarttion reiterating us abolitinn™ 
Farher in 1563 he had abolished the Pilgrim Tax on the UWindus.*? 

Thus in ALbar’s time, because of the above mentioned and 
several other similar measures, cunsersion~ to Islam by forest 
through enslavement, or economic pressure seom to have bwen resi- 
ricted. Even the Muflas and Mashathh could not have reveived 
any cneouragement from thy povcrnment for the work of progelytt- 
gation. The Lope “of obtaming manafd and vhanafa” was perhaps 
stil there, but for thts conversion was nol neetsairy as posts were 
throng upon to all without prejudice tu region or creed. Besides 
the efecton Mustim numbers of die conversions phat mught still 
havc taken place, was offset by Abhar’s urder permitting stat Hindus 
as had been fore}ids converted to islam to recotvert to Uke orginal 
fabs! AN restrictions on Hindu worshep and binldine af cenaples 
were abo ted." Aldioagh contemnaris aecounts are silent as 
tr othe numbers ther went back ta Tbndutm as a resgit of thes 
permuscion > yet the facts that Juhanper severely punished these whe 
adopiad Hinduism of thelr own free will: Shakinhan onee again 
mage apostasy from fslan a capital crame pand Avranereh did his 
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best at Muslim proselytization show that people were taking advan- 
tage of Akbar’s orders. Probably Akbar had only removed obstruc. 
tions in a practice whieh was probably always prevalent. All these 
measures removed pressure on the Hindus to embrace Islam. 
Obviously conversions should have beeome rather scaree. 
Christian Missionaries 


The arrival of Christian missionaries also helped eheck 
Muslim proselytization. Vaseo da Gama landed in India in 1498. 
In 1510 the Portuguese captured Goa, in 1531 Diu, and in 1534 
Daman, In the triumphal entry into Goa, “the clergymen were at 
the head of the procession.’’** Muslim proselytizing aetivity not 


only reeeived a eheck but a challenge at the lands of these Christian 
missionaries. 


The ageneies of conversion to Christianity were  inter- 
eommunal marriages, foree and enslavement, and missionary 
endeavour. Portuguese missionary activity was well organised 
and quite effective. In Goa, Albuquerque encouraged his soldiers 
to marry in the familes of Turkish officers.°’ To promote 
mixed marriages, Portuguese with Indian wives, as well as neo- 
converts, were treated as a privileged class for appointment to petty 
offiees.*? Foree was also openly used for obtaining eonverts.*? 
“In 1560, the ycar the Inquisition was set up. 13,092 Hindus were 
forcibly eonverted. In 1578, the ... missionaries pulled down 350 
temples and converted 100,000 people’’.4° Similar, and in some 
eases worse, treatment was meted out to Muhammadans. Conse- 
quently by 1583 Goa had by and Jarge become Christian, while 
Salsette had a Christian population of 8,000. After Goa, Coehin 
was the next Mission Centre. By 1570 there were more than 
twentyfive Christain stations in Travancore and about 15,000 con- 
verts. In 1600 centres in Travancore had risen to fifty. Converts 
on the Fishery Coast alone are estimated from 90,000 to 130,000.% 
Christian Missions made successful efforts in converting low caste 
people. Appreciative of the attitude of the Indian people, Henrique 


36, R.P. Rao, Partuguese Rule in Goa, op. cu’ (i, n. 34), p. 4. 
37. T. B Cunha, Goa's Freedom Struggle, p. il. 

38. Rao, op. c.. (11, n 34), p. 3}. 

39, Ibid., p. 42. 

40. Ibid ,p. 44. 

41. Lach, op. cit. (V, 1, 24), I, pp. 264, 265, 271. 
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* Ft hardly need be asserted that wherever the Portuguese went, 
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SUMMING UP 


India is, and always has been, a highly populated country. 
Today India and Pakistan have about 18 per cent, or almost a fifth 
of the world’s population. They have more people than all of 
Europe exelusive of Russia, and almost as many as in the continents 
of Arica, North Ameriea, and South America combined. At least 
three out of every four persons in the British Empire before partition 
Were Indians. 


Similar was the position in earlier eentusies. Muhammad 
Sharif Hanafi, the author of Afajalis-us-Salatin, writing in early 
seventeenth century (A.D. 1628), says ‘‘that the whole country of 
Hindustan... is known to form one-fourth of the inhabited world, 
and reekoned as largest of all the eountries."* Hanafi's information 
or impression was not wide off the actual position. 


We have referred to Lach Tables at many places. The first 
Table eontains ‘some relevant population figures for seventeenth 
century Europe’ based on the tables of M. Humbler, H. Bunle, and 
F. Boverat, La Population de la France, Son evolution et ses perspec- 
tives (Paris, 1950 2), pp. 22-23, and M. Reinhard, Historie de la 
population mondiale (Paris, 1949). This Table (to which have been 
added our own estimates for India) is as follows : 


1. Kingsley Davis, op. cit. (1, n. 9), p. 17. 
2. Eand D, VI, pp, 137-38. 
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The hot climate of the country helped inthe growth of popu- 
‘lation. A pitiless sun is a natural germicide. Foreign travellers 
testify to the facet that India was not vulnerable to disease which 
wipped off whole populations in Europe.® It is also on record that 


Indians, cspecially those who were vegetarians, lived for long.7’ 


Fresh air, hot and healthy climate, physical work and availability 
of food at cheap rates were assets to promotion of good health in 
medieval times. Unhcalthy surroundings and accidents concomitant 
with inodern mechanized industrialization and fast transport were 
then not known. 


In Akbar’s times, we find a deliberate effort also made to give 
“peace and protection to agrarian population. Such a policy, initiat- 
cedin Sher Shah’s time and continued in Akbar'’s, was bound to 
produce good results on population. Two centuries eatlicr when 
Firoz Tughlaq had undertaken measures to help the tillers of the 
soil, Shams Siraj Afif had not failed to notiee a rise in the country’s 
population. 


But if there was accelerated population growth, there were also 
forces pulling in the opposite direction. Jn Europe in the sixteenth 
century population was checked by malnutrition and disease. Half 
of all babics born died in the first year; in India female infanticide 
added to high infant mortality. Life expectancy in Europe was 48 
to 66 years in rich countries ; 30 to 40 years in poor. In India 
birth rate was high, death rate was high and life expectaney low.® 
Wars and famines and pestilences were common in medieval times. 
The devastating effects of war were aggravated by the customs of 
Jauhar and Sati.2 In Jauhar not only women but also children used 


6. It is exceedingly significant thal Megasthenes in the ancient times and 
Nicolo Cont: in the fificenith century are inipressed by the fact that Indians 
are comparatively free from discases. What Conli wriles is interesting. 
He says that “pestilence is unknown among the Indians; neither are they 
exposed lo those diseases which carry of Ihe population in our countries ; 
the consequence i that the nunber of these people exteeds belief...” 
Majer, India in the Fifteenth Century, op. cit. (VI, 1. 7), p. 32 

7. \bn Battuta, op. cit. Un. 1), p. V6l, 

. Also Lach, op. cit, (V,n. 24), I, pp. 432-33. 

-9, “We have from Fedrici’s pen one of the fullest and most authotilative 
accounts Of the...practice of Sati prepared in the sixteenth century”, because 
the house in which he lived was located near the gate through which, after 
ihe Battle of Talikota, women passed on their way to be burnt. 

Ibid. 1, p. 473. © 
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} 
tio be burnt or put to the sword on @ faree scale? About faraines 
we hens throughout the medieval fimes, The couniry depended 
almost entirely on monsoon for its fond production, and “His the 
trepularity of monsoon that has meade India a Jand of famine “EY 
Similarly when any contagious disease brake out, there were hordly 
any means to chech it, and # always took a heavy tedl Modisval 
times “were not oa healthy neriod fron the poimt af hyglene and 
Sanitation, Rural hnbitatians ond suburban dwellings sere yet 
micre hovels, flimsy stractures, casy victims fo accidental conflarra- 
ton aad contugious dease. In such a situation papulstion crawth 
could only be restrained. The present day napalation exnlosian is 
due mainiy to the advancement in medical science pramioting ‘an- 
gevity. 


” 


The harem system, so common in the medieval olite sochty, 
was alse a creat check in the over-growth of population. Multe 
marriages, say having thre: or four vives, meant many children In 
the family, but noc ina Jargs harem. Let it be explained with the 
help ofan cyample. Khan-idahan Maabul. rhe Prime Minister of 
Firez Shah Turhiag, had 2.000 wemen in his hare. Now af cach 
ane of these (se theusand wonld have heen married senafatcly 10 
two thousand men, they would have prodaced a large number uf 
children of which few thousand would have surely surgived. Bar 
being in the possession of une man, they did not add as muhy fe 
the panulatinn as otherwise they would have done,  fisides, nasecs- 
sion of a large samber of women be one main would have deprivid 
many others from obtaining wives, because there ss ao eviGénve fo 
show that in medioval findla the number of women wrt larger thar 
ahatofyrien. Therefore, bezayse of the herem sistent, many ata 
wold hace parmree yxeuisincd bachelors and seme made cnsechs 
ha kerse in the serigiion, udedine nO numbers to the fopuliden. oh 
hareni, ses was suobubly seondin, iiilgue tke primar or iv ity 
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ever tried to see that the other wives aborted.?* : 


However, when a balanece is struck, it is almost certain that 
deaths were fewer than births and India’s population had a natural 
teridency to groiv. There were no doubt many ehccks on the over- 
growth of numbers, but the India of medieval times was known for 
its large population. 

So far as Muslim population is concerned, its growth in 
medieval India was constant. While it was only about a.p. 1000 
that Islam did really get introduced in India, the population of 
Muslims in the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent was no less than 100 
million around 1950.17 In the medieval times, India was under 
Muslim rule, or at least large portions of the country were controll- 
ed by a succession of Muslim dynasties. Political authority is 
always in a position of vantage to enlist supporters, and religions 
have spread in many places and at many times the world over 
through the imterest and effort of the ruling power. But the picture 
of conversions which swelled Muslim numbers so quickly is too lazy 
to reconstruet. Jt is said that Hindu easte system, proselytizing 
aetivity of Sufi saints, contact with Muslim traders and merchants, 
job opportunities in Muslim eivil and military’ establishments, 
resulted in ‘group eonversions’ of Hindus. These are reasonable 
suppositions, although documentary cvidence on these is little. 
The only reason of conversion repeatedly mentioned in medieval 
Persian chronicles is that Muslim conquerors and rulers converted 
men, women and children either by naked foree or by putting upon 
them economie and other kinds of pressures. Howcver, as M. 
Mujeeb points out “‘the risks mvolved ina policy of conversion by 
force should not be underrated."""* Be that as it may; one fact 1s 
patently elear. The vast majority of Muslims of India (and Pakistan) 
are converts from indigenous clements, and the ‘two nation theory” 
has no historical basis. 

In northern India Mushm population rosc gradually after A.D- 


12. Tavernier, op. cit. (VII, n. 29), 1, p. 393 
13. Indian and Pakistan: Census Reporis for J9S1i. Also Davis, op cit. (J, n 9), 
91, 
Today every seventh manin the world ss a Muslim, Their total in 
1950 was 365 million. 
H.W. Hazard, Atlas of Islamic History (Princzton, 1954}, p.5. Titus. 
op, cit. UX, n. 16, p t 
14. M. Mujeeb, op. cit. (X. n. 24}, p. 22, 
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1000. Dnwing the faurtecnth and fifteenth centuriss as well asin 
ihe seventeenth, especially under Auwrang?ch, 14 rise was ntan 
tuccleraied pace and throughout the countrs,. In most regions 
where Muashims were foured in good numbers by the svar 1300. their 
populatkin by and lorec, went to erowing mi jater cenfuries tow, But 
aurpritingly enough in sone of these restens 2 actaully fell 
ne as much to the tesagity of the Hindu stopal 
ed maay al any intrastie system 
bank’) as to the now challanee of competion from Christian 
prosulvtvvers, Tn other parts of the country also the Atudins could 
not moke such headway. Thissituation fins continued right up te 
meietn times. A comparison af some fgnres of 1947 census, 
in the following Table, would baar thes out. 
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Table 14 

Showing Reslonal Diserihation ef Muslim Poputatian in 194¢7% 

Provinces Ponulation Perevntace 
and i 

States Muslims indus Others 
A 
Baluciistan S01 060 37.6 RE 3.6 
NW aa 3,038 000 91.5 4.9 24 
Sind S535 ,000 76,7 aaA ane 
Ponjah 25,418,900 ey Pe) 26,6 5.1 
Kasamir 4,072,000 764 rite a5 
Bengal 60,207,008 247 44.6 3.7 
B 
uP, 58,023 498 15,3 usa 12 
Bihar 36,341,609 13.8 #3.) 16.0 
Ceissa, R728, 306 4,7 7F.3 20.0 
CPi Berar 1.314, 2 47 769 18.4 
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c - a 
Trnvancore 6,076,000 ee 58.4 34.4 
(Malabar) 

Cochin 1 ,423,C00 qa 63,0 29,3 . 
Gujarat 1,457,000 3.9 52.4 43.7: 
D t 

Banaras 453,000 8.4 90,7 0.9 
Rampur 477,000 49.3 49.9 0.8 





It will bc observed that in Group A the regions which had a 
largc Muslim population about the end of the fifteenth century, 
became Muslim-majority areas as years went by, In Group B regions 
the Mushms were tn lesser numbers and econtinucd to remain so. 
Group C is interesting. In the fifteenth century, the western coast 
region had a large Muslim population, but from the sixtecnth century 
onwards Portuguese traders began to oust Muslim merchants and 
Portugucsc and other Christian missions outstripped Muslims in 
proselytizing activity (many Muslims themselves becoming Christians), 
so that in ycars to come Muslim numbers fell. Group D illustrates 
the fact that in a princcly state under British rule, if the ruler was a 
Hindu, proselytization to Islam did not find encouragement. If he 
was a Muslim, the number of Muslims grew. 


In modern times too in the sub-continent a$ a whole at no 
eensus have the Muslim numbers failed to improve, or the Hindu 
failed to lose, This phcnomcnon has been attributcd, besides prose- 
lytization, to polygamy, remarriage of widows, and higher fecundity 
among the Muslims.’? Datta also mentions factors such as Pax 
Brittanica and their (Muslims’) occupying more fertile lands in the 
Eastern Bengal and the canal jrrigated Jands in Western Punjab and 
Sindh”,'® and Davis thinks it to be duc to the Hindus having taken 
to western cducation and secularism with alacrity as against the 
ecncral backwardness of the Muslims.” But in the medicval as in 
modern India, the Muslims have remained a clear minority as is sccn 
in the following diagram. 


17. Beni Prasad, Modern Review, 1921, op. cit. (V1, nm. 88), p. 17m. 
Also Hazard, op. cif. {n.13},p 5S. 

18, J,.M. Datta, Modern Review, January, 1948, p. 34. 

19. Davis, op. cit. (1, n. 9), p. 193, 
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Geno 2) SLOSS OF INDIAN POPULATION DURING 
on “MAHMUD GHAZWAUVS INVASIONS 


Mahmud of Ghazni invaded India seventeen times. These ine. 
‘Vastons have been discussed in detail by Professor Motiammad 
“Habibs Dr M, Nazim? Sir Wolseley Haig? and Sir Henry EMiot.t 

«We aré here goncerned only with the foss to the Indian population, 
“that is, Ute lows of rumbers in killed or carried away as captives’ 
‘Gut of the country in the course of these invasions, and with ao 
ather detalis or controversies, The figures in the following résume 
ouf the invasions have, Uprefore, been taken fram Biliet and Dawe : 
-8on's werk in which Elliot has sifted all available evidence and has 
piven figures provided by cantemporary and later choniclers, The 
“figures given by Utbi have been collected from Effiot as. wellas 
-Reynold’s translation of the Kitdb-i-Yamtini* Original sources’ and.. 
authorities which provide the data have also been cited. me 
= Aithe end the fixures of the killed, carried away as prisoners 
bid. have been consolidated. Where my figures are available,’ the : 
columns huve heen Jeft blank, or our own estimates have been eiven | 
“within brackets followed by marks of interrogation, eee 


Me dtenid Ghazni’s Invasions, AC. 1000-1030, 0 Bie 
A Fronticr Towns, AD. 1000. , ue in ne 


“Aftce taking many forts’ and provinces, Mahatud appélnted 
“his ‘awit SOvEENOTS. Na fi igure ees captured are given. ae ae 
pee crishtah). ioe ee ria , ne 
ae “Peshawaty Wa iain, AD, 1001-02. se ee 
SA itoinist Jay: apal whose army ouasisted of 12, 000 cavaliy, 36, oon’. 
intant xY. ants 30 slephadts, 38008. Indists IwOTE, _ Killed. _Gaptives © 
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taken by Mahmud 500,000 of both sexes (Utbi). Ethot* S figure is 
§,000 killed (vol. 1, p. 438) 

Then Mahmud captured Waihind...Figures of the killed and 
captured have not been given by any chronicler. It may be pre: 
sumed that a number cqual to the one killed at Peshawar was killed 
at Waihind also because it was “‘a very important and thickly popu- 
tated city.’ 

3. Bhera (Bhatia) A.D. 1004-05. 

' The city was as wealthy as imagination can conecive in pro- 
perty, armics and military weapons. Fighting for four days and 
nights. Numbcr of casualtics not given. Raja Bijai Rai committed 
suicide. ‘‘The army of the Sultan moved on, committing slaughter 
and pillage..-(and captured) usual share of property. He remained 
at Bhatia ti he had cleaned it from pollution.”’ AJ} the inhabitants 
of the palace, except thosc who became converts to Islam, were put 
to the sword (Utbi). 

4, Multan, A.D. 1005-06. 

» Ibn Asir, Mir Khwand and Haidcr Razi make the ruler Daud 
fice to Ceylon. Utbi says thata fine of 20,000,000 dirhams was 
levied from the inhabitants (Even if an average of 100 dirhams 
paid for cach man, it should be a town of about 200,000 people), 

Unsuri informs that on the way at Multan Mahmud took 
200 forts (killing 200,000 in the process). According to Utbi Mahmud 
marched on indulging in “slaughter, imprisonment, pillage, de- 
population and fire.”’ 

5. Against Nawasa Shah A.D. 1007. 

; After defeating Nawasa Shah, Mahmud “cut down the harvest 
of idolatry with the sickle of his sword and spear."’ This and the 
previous victory (at Multan} were witnesses “to hhis exalted state 
of proselytism’’ (Utbi). But no figures of the slain or captured are 
given. 

6. Waihind, Nagarkot, A.D. 1008-09. 

Utbi. Battle at Waihind and then fight with Brahmapal, the 
son of Anandpal! and “‘grinding stone of slaughtcr revolved.”? Battle 


from morning till evening. The victors slew the vanquished wher ; 


ever they were fonnd (in retreat 2) In jungles, passes, plains -and 
hills, Mareh towards Nagarkot. Fort of Bhimnagar captured with 
immense booty. 


oy 
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Fershiah. Mehmud rracched against Arandnal, Raja of 
Uinin, Gwaher, Kaliniar, Drthi and Ajiner joited Anandnal, 
Fighting neat Pechewar, Gakkhurs hid ake jomed. About 24,000 
infidel Real khars ponctrated Mahtud'’. lines. Anandpal’s elephant 
Red. 8,000 Hindus were killed in the retreat. (How sane it 
VALIOUS a attles ? 23000 7) No figures given. 
7% Tarsin, AD. 1b, 

Vibi. “Friends of Gad commited slaughter in every hill and 
valleys.” Sultan returned with plunder. After Juipal offered an 
indian contingent of 2.000 men as pant of the annual tribute, The 


(reaps Were sent at least far the neat five sears Uhere is exidence 
that they were sent in 1015), 


8. Multas, AD. S011 


Mirat-irMasudi. After this second invasion and plunder of 
Multan, it was decected, Asnndpal fled to Ucch, 


9. Nindunaa, Kashmir Valles, A.D. F014. 


LAS are “obtained great spoil and @ jarge number of 
Saves." Figures of the killed not given. About puseners of war 
Uthi says, “and shaves were so pleaufal that they became very cheap; 
and men af repeat: lulaty in their natoe fend (Indiat were degraded 
hy becuming slaves of eanumon shopkeepers ti Ghazni)“ 


10. Thanesar, A.D. 1015, 


Utbi: The blood uf the infidels flowed se copiously that 
the steespt was discolonred..end peeple were unable io drink it, 
The Sultue returned with plunder which at is iupassibic to recount. 
But be does not give any figures. Fershtah: “On this occasion 
the Mulnommadan army brought to Gharnin 208,000 captives, au 
that the capital (basa) anpemed Hhe an dndman city, for oer 
soldier af the army bad several slaves and slave gars ° 


2200 Lables, AD, rate. 

Ferightah : The Sultea suffered much becane of the stinw if 
Rostinit Reremed, 
id, Ranauj. Mathura, 4D. pore.79, 


CHE Kinsandmie, Nivamaidin, Ferishtah, Moehmuc 
Bart, ceesing the Sumo: rake s Mathuta, aad thea recress 
seer proces lo Kanatih 
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Number of killed not given but considering the description of 
the battle must have been considerable. ‘‘Many infidels were,..slain 
or taken prisoners in this sudden attack, and the Musalmans paid 
no regard to the booty tillthey had satiated themselves with the 
slaughter of the infidels.’* 

In Mahaban “‘nearly 50,000 were killed and drowned’’ (Utbi). 
Much booty with slaves collected. 


On his return march to Kanavj, ‘‘the Sultan levelled to the 
ground every fort... He colle-eted so much booty, prisoners and 
wealth, that the fingers of those who counted them would have been 
tired.” (Utbi). 


‘In Kanauj proper ‘‘many effected their eseape’’ and *‘were 
scattered abroad” and ‘‘those who did not fly were put to death.’’ 
Soldiers were given leave to plunder and take prisoners. 


In the fort of Munj, Manj, or Manaich whieh held out for 
fifteen days (Ferishitah), most people were killed and many others 
while escaping Similar things happened at Asi (Utbi). 

On return to Ghazni the booty was found to consist (besides 
huge wealth) 53,000 captives (T.A.). But Utbi is more detailed, 
He says that “tke number of prisoners may be conecived from the 
fact, that each was sold for from two to ten dirhams. These were 
afterwards taken to Ghazna, and the merchants came from distant 
cities to purchase them, so that the countries of Mawarau-nenahir, 
Iraq and Khurasan were filled with them”. The Tarikh-i-Alfi adds 
that the fifth share due to the Saiyads was 150,000 slaves. If that be 
true the total number of prisoners was 750,000. 

13. Battle of Rahib, A.D. 1020-21. 

Figures of killed, captured ctc., not given but ‘“‘some of the 
infidels askcd for merey after being wounded, some were taken 
prisoners, some were killed, and the rest took to flight (Urtbi). 
Immense booty fell into the hands of the Musalmans (T.A.) which 
must have included prisoners. 

14. Kirat, Nur, Lohkot and Lahore, A.D. 1021-22. 

Mahmud first attacked Kirat. Sahin Ali ibn Har was sent to 
yeduce Nur. Lohkot in Kashmir was attacked but without much 
sucess. Lahore and its neighbouring country was occupied. From 
now Punjab formed a province of Mahmud’s empire. (T.A.). 

15. Gwalfor/Kalinjar A.D. 1022-23. No figures available. 
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16, Somnath AD. 1024, 

On the way to Somnath Malmud came upon “several forts... 
He kifled the people whe were in these plaves ;..(later: he met 
20,000 fighting men..., pnt them to flight and plundered their 
possessions, {Then} marched ta Dabafwarnh...Mahmud tool the 
piace ond slew the men.” 

At Somnath there was a “fearful slagghter.’ “A dreadt 
slaughter Joliowed atthe gate of the temple’. Ar Somnath “the 
number of the «fain exceeded 50,0007 Qhn-ul-Asic}, 


After Somnath. Mahud marched against Raja Bhim, chief of 
Noahesala. “fin whole property, with numerous prisoners, fell into 
the hands of the army of Islam. AU men whe were found in the 


fort were pul te the sward™. 
Vi, Against Jats of Jud, AD. 1026-27, 


Most of the Jats were drowned, and those who were not so 
destroyed were puf to the sword. The Sultan’s army proceeded to 
the places where their famihes were concealed, and took them all 
prisoners, {TAL 


Table 15 


Shewing Loss af Indian population during Malunud Ghazni’ s invastons 
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S. No. Region killed — carried away as prisoners 
9, Kashmir —— Large number, sold 
yery cheap in Ghaznj 
10. Thanesar Large number 200,000 
ll.  Lohkot —— ~~ 
12; Baran _—— —— 
Mahaban 50,000 ~~ 
Mathura — —— 
Kanauj —— large numbers 
Munj & Asi Most killed 
Total (150,000 7) 53,000 (T.A.) ° 
750,000 (Alfi) 
13. Rahib aoe oan 
14, Kirat and other places — owes 
1D. Gwalior —_—— ~— 
Kalinjar 
46, Dabalwarah _—— —— 
Somnath 30,000 —— 
Anhilwara All in the fort A large number 
17, Jat Many families of Jats 


* —- The figures of killed and prisoners of war carried away by 
Mahmud of Ghazni, as given by contemporary and later writers, 
cannot be accepted as being literally corrcct ; but these do give an 
idea of the colossal Joss to India’s population suffered during his 
raids. Of course thosc who were converted to Islam remained a 
part of the Indian population but thosc who were killed or carried 
away as slaves, meant a permanent loss to India, This great loss is 
attested to by Alberuni at two places. Although he is not in a 
position to five any figures, what he says in significant: **Mahmud 
utterly ruined the prosperity of the country. and performed there 
wonderful exploits, by which the Hindus became like atoms of dust 
seattcred in all directions...,.Hindu scicnces havc retired far away 
from those parts of the country conquered by us...”% At another 
place he writes : “This Hindu Shahi dynasty is now cxtinct, and of 
the whole house (Jayapala, Ananpala, Trilochanpala etc.} there is 
no longer the slightest remnant in cxistenee.”’* This ruling family 


1. Alberuni, op. cit. (IV, n. 2), b O. 22. 
2. Jbid., V1, pr43. 
















3 opave’, ne ene doab ere sistance in “atic! thousands and 
“a pgtisned, Ae Swag: driven from. Kabul 
oy Lohores (aid). from" “Lahore. is ‘Kx nan y “hefod ie ke Avis is! eae 
eo eitinguished. after a: “gdarter’ f century's peristant. strug epie.®, Thess. 
“total éf fi figures killed in three sane af Mahnud O02 2, and Fi ee 
“) and enslaved in three eampaigns (2,10, and 12; comes Bs abouts. 5: 
-' 4,060,090. Tf is true that, these figures undoubtedly ‘velaté te anh 
ia oe exploits. There wete minor oacy toa in which demographic, ane 
loss was not so great, However, the disorganized Aight of the panic 
ae en people to distant places must have Killed large. ncimabchs, 
through exposure, statvation, and epidemic. Mahmud carried Penta 
Reveritesn invasions. Therefore, ia multiply this igure by five would . 
- got be unreasonable. In brief, during the first quarter-ef the: Sea 
century the loss to Indian population due ia Mahimud's irvasions.’ | 
was abent 2,600,000, ea 
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APPENDIX B 
LACH TABLES 


Professor Donald F. Lach of the University of Chicago and 
a Visiting Professor in the Department of History at the University 
of Delhi during 1967-68 was kind enough to lend me some demo- 
graphic Tables of European countries and cities prepared by him for 
his own use. There are three sueh Tables. 

The first comprises the population figures in the World and 
for Europe for the period 1650-1950. The sceond Table contains 
Population statistics of European countries and provinees for 
1550-1750 ; and is based on the works of J.C. Russell, Ancient and 
Medieval Population (Philadelphia, 1958) and the New Combridge 
Modern History, volume VII. 

The third Table gives population figures of some important 
European cities for 1500-1700, based primarily on extracts from R. 
Mols, Introduction a la demographic historique des villes d’ Europe 
du X1Ve au XV Ile siecles (Paris, 1955) 3 vol. H. This Jast Table in 
particular has proved to be very useful in making a demographic 
comparison between European and Indian cities. European visitors 
often compare Indian cities with those of their own countries, 
Population figures of many European cities are now available, 
helping in estimating the population of Indian cities with which the 
travellers compare their own. Besides, some very useful demo- 
graphie information is found in Laeh’s Asia in the Making of Europe, 
vol, J, bk, H, (Chicago, 1965), p. 665 n. 86. But wherever reference 
to the Tables prepared by Professor Lach is made, it is simply 
mentioned as Lach Tables.”’ 

TABLE II 
European Citics. 1500-7700 


a rt gL A a cc 
Area City Date Total 
Italy* Naples** 1500 150,000 





* Fuller data on the population of the Italian cities is avautabte than for any 
other region of Europe. 

** Around 1606, Naples was evidently after Constantinople the targest city in 

. Europe. Paris was only 200,00, - 
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Area City Date , Lotal 
France Paris* 1600 200,000 
1700 346,000 
Lyon 1760 50,000 
Marseille 1700 50,000 
Rouen 1700 50,000 
Lille 1700 50,000 
Bordeaux 1700 40,000 
Iberia Seville 1587 $20,519 
1700 80,000 
Lisbon 1527 58,860 
1629 110,800 
1700 73,000 
Madrid 1600 60,000 
ca. 1650 75,000 
ca. 1700 100,c00 

Low Countries 

Antwerp 1500 50,000 
1560 100,000 
1600 45,000 
1699 67,132 
Brussels 1600 50,000 
1700 80,000 
Amsterdam 1514 over 10,000 
1557 35,000 


1622 over 100,000 
ca. 1700 ca. 180,000 


Eneland** 


London 
(old city) 1500 40,000 
1600 70,000 


"Practically no exact information available. Its growth was very rapid 
Under the Bourbons , however, and by [789 3t had an estimated population 
of 600,000. : 

**London was the only erty of consequence in the Britisn Isles. In 180I, 
London with its 900,000 inhabitants was still the only city in England with 
more than 100,000. 


“, 
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Arent City Date Total 
Londen ae 
fold caly atid 
sEburb4} 1600 176,000 
1H3% 270,000 
$700 586,000 
Racsia 
Mascow 1540 95 30 
Oitorman 
Pinphe 
Canctantine- 
nic 1433 56, 000* 
1373 SOA BORE * 
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APPENDIX C 
HINDU-MUSLIN) PROPORTION IN C. 1806 


We have on many occasions referred to Edward Thornton's 
Gazetteer of the Territories Under the Government of the East India 
Company in four volumes (1854). It provides information on a 
variety of subjects usually contained ina Gazetteer, but its unique 
feature 1s that it gives population statistics of most of the cities 
and districts of India forthe pre-ccnsus period of A.D. 1800-1850. 
Thornton collected his data from a number of sources like the 
Indian Legislative Dispatches, Parliamentary Return of April, 1851, 
Heber’s Nariative of Journal, East India Company Manuscript Docu 
ments, Sleeman’s Rambles and Recollections, Butters’s Topography 
of Oudh, Garden’s Tables of Routes, and most important of all, 
reports of Madras Census and other censuses locally held. Some of 
the information provided by Thornton is reproduced here to give an 
idea of Hindu-Muslim proportion about the year 1800 at which 
our study closes. The figures arc for the period ranging betwecn 
1800 and 1851, but these, by and large, can conveya fair idea of 
the population of important cities and districts and Hindu-Muslim 
ratio about the year A.D. 1800. 

In 1800 many cities of the Sultanate period had complctcly 
disappeared, many of the Mughal period had declined. Many new 
cities and towns had come into being and had got well-populated. 
Under the Mughals Delhi, Agra, Ahmedabad, Burhanpur and 
Banaras, to mention only a few, were very populous. In the 
eighteenth century their population had declined substantially, 
while Calcutta, Bombay and Madras had shot into prominence. 
Jt would be the best to cite from Thornton himself at some length 
io appreciate the situation. 

“Numerous as are the towns and cities of India, none are re- 
markable for the amount of their population. That of Calcutta, 
independently of its suburbs, has been recently returncd at 413, 
182. No census has yet been taken of the city of Madras (it is 
officially assumed at 720,000); but Bombay, with its suburbs, and 
including also the floating population in its harbuor, contains 566, 


RPE Ss oe | DT 


}99 inbablants. Thr suohasut the wheels extent af the NorteWe 31. 
provinees me one city ean beast afa Uacge: popalauen ; Delt has: 
only 197,997, Cannpore (05.746. Banaras 183.491, Borelfly 92. 208, 
ww find) Agra 66,003" 

We hav> already dticussed the causes of the decline of Indian 
population mm general dnd of some citics in parteular in the 
eighteenth century. Decline apart, fhe shifling of people to new 
ae by itsel? did nat disturb the Hindu-Muslim ratin as such. 
The notices of sume places gen below bring out the picture of 
Hinda-Mustim ratie clearly. According to Thornton's estimate i 
stood at Gif inc. UBS; it was probably Fs} i 1800. 

The information collected from Thoraten’s Gazetter has been 
classified under three Tables. Fable I contains population figures 
of districts anu princely states grauped state or regionvise. it is 
very interesting {6 note thac for princely states no break-up of 
Lindu-Miuslim papulation is available, Table 1 contains population 
stalistics of important cities and tawns. Table HL though small 
and furnished only as a specimen, shows how in some lowns and 
villages there was concentration of one or the other community. 
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